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PREFACE. 


Ve book is the result of somewhat prolonged studies. After 
having collected all the materials available in books and perio- 
dicals I gave a sketch of the subject in the autumn of 1920 in the 
first of my Olaus Petri lectures on the History of Greek Religion 
(printed in 1921 as ch. I of my book, Den grekiska religionens 
historia). Some leading ideas were laid down in a paper read 
before the Royal Danish Academy in April 1921 (Die Anfinge 
der Goéttin Athene, published in the Historisk-jilologiske Meddelelser, 
IV, 7, of that Academy). In the spring of 1923 I was able with 
heip from the Lingman foundation to pay a visit to Greece and 
to study the unpublished materials in the museums in Athens and 
at Candia. The results of these studies were incorporated in the 
English translation of my above-mentioned book (4 Aystory of Greek 
Religion, 1925) and in a course of seven lectures on Minoan-Mycc- 
naean Religion and its relations to Greek Religion, delivered by 
special invitation before the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, in May 1923, in which the subject was treated more fully. 
The honourable duty incumbent upon me to publish a work con- 
nected with the subject of these lectures i» fullfilled in this book. 
Of these lectures the first, which was entitled 'Minoans and Greeks’, 
is only partly incorporated into the introduction, the last, called 
‘The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology’, has been wholly put 
on one side, the subject being so vast that it requires comprehensive 
separate treatment. The present book covers in greater detail the 
subject-matter of the remaining five. 

My warmest thanks are due to many scholars and the direc- 


tors of several museums who have given me valuable aid and 
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assistance in a most liberal manner. Sir Arthur Evans has permitted 
me to quote extracts from private letters concerning some impor- 
tant points. Mr A. J. B. Wace, sometime Director of the British 
School in Athens, has supplied me with information on the work of 
the School at Mycenae and permitted me to reproduce some unpu- 
blished objects from these excavations. Dr A. Boethius, now Director 
of the Swedish Institute in Rome, has communicated information 
and photographs from these same excavations, in which he assisted. 
My colleague at the University of Uppsala, Professor Axel W. 
Persson, has informed me of his brilliant find of the beehive tomb 
at Dendra and lent me a design of one of the objects found for 
reproduction; further he has given me an account and lent me 
photographs of the sanctuary discovered at Asine during the exca- 
vations in 1926, which is of the utmost importance because it corro- 
borates my views on the transmission of the Minoan religion to 
the mainland; fortunately [ am able to insert this account and 
discuss its significance in an addendum and to reproduce the pho- 
tographs on plates IIand IV. Finally the directors of the following 
museums have provided me with casts and photographs and per- 
mitted me to reproduce unpublished objects: Mr St. Xanthoudides, 
Director of the Museum at Candia, Mr P. Kourouniotes, sometime 
Director of the National Museum in Athens, Dr D. G. Hogarth, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, Mr A. H. Smith, 
Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, Dr R. Zahn, Keeper of the Antiquarium in the 
State Museum in Berlin, Dr J. Boehlau, Director of the Museum 
at Cassel, Dr K. Friis Johansen, sometime Keeper of the Classical 
Department of the National Museum in Copenhagen. 1 owe thanks 
of a quite special order to my old teacher, Professor J. Wacker- 
nagel of the University of Basel, who has never been tired of placing 
his eminent philological learning and sagacity at my disposal in 
answer to the questions on etymological and other linguistic points 
which I have put to him. 

A cause of serious difficulty and doubts was the selection of 
illustrations. The ideal would have been to illustrate all the obiects 
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and monuments mentioned, but this was precluded by reason of 
the cost. Then the obvious device would have been to select the 
most important ones, but this would have implied again repro- 
ducing things which are well known and easily accessible, 1 have 
therefore chosen another way which I hope will prove practical. 
I assume, perhaps too boldly, that some standard works and sets 
of periodicals are at the disposal of or at least accessible to the rea- 
der, namely: Evans, Palace of Vinos; Furtwingler, Aietike Gerne- 
men; Maraghiannis, sAvetigauités crétoises; Annual of the British 
School at Athens; Athenische Mitteilungen; Ephemeris archaiolo- 
gtke, Journal of Hellenic Studies, including Sir Arthur Evans’ 
Mycenaean Tree and Pillay Cult and ‘The Ring of Nestor’, etc., 
and reproduce all illustrations of any importance jor the subject 
found elsewhere. To this rule there are some exceptions which 
I hope will be welcome to the reader. The Royal Academy of 
Letters, History, and Antiquities in Stockholm has kindly lent me 
a number of blocks from the work of the late Professor Monteliuy, 
La Gréce préclassigue. Thus it was possible to enrich the illu- 
strations especially as regards ceramics. 

I have to apologize jor some inconsistencies in the methods 
of quotation and the abbreviation of titles, but I hope that they 
are not such as to cause the reader serious trouble. I have quoted 
Schliemann’s work on Mycenae in the German edition, the English 
not being accessible to me; Miss Harrison's Prolegonrena to the 
Study of Greek Religion in the first edition, from which the sub- 
sequent editions differ but slightly; and Sir Arthur L:vans’ papers 
in the 4Archaeologia with the pagination of the ofi-prints. 

My manuscript was finished by the end of 1925, but the 
printing of the book has taken more time than I hoped or wished, 
not entirely through any fault of mine. To books and papers 
which appeared during the impression it was only possible to give 
short references in foot-notes and addenda. 


Lund, May, 1927. Vartin P. Nilsson. 
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P. 18. To the list of finds of amber there should be added Marmariu 
at Delphi, see p. 401. 

P. 21. In making the index I have noticed a point of some importance 
for the discussion of the differences of civilization in Crete and in Mycenaean 
Greece, which more especially falls in with my remarks on the scarcity of 
the use of the script on the mainland. That gold rings and also good gems 
found at Mycenae and on the mainland in general are apparently more nu- 
merous than those found at Knossos, Phaestus, and on the other Cretan sites 
may be explained through the fact that the Cretan palaces were thoroughly 
ransacked by plunderers and also that Cretan tombs are fewer and their 
contents not so rich as those of the Mycenaean ones. But what does not ad- 
mit of such an explanation is the mass of seal impressions found on Cretan 
sites, Knossos, Phaestus, Zakro, etc., as compared with their extreme scarcity 
on the mainland. There they seem to be almost absent. My list comprises 
only one instance from Mycenae, and this seems to be the only one hitherto 
known from the mainland. Of course I do not count the E. M. seal impres- 
sions found at Asine. To judge from the great number of second-rate gems 
sealstones were used frequently in practical life in Minoan Crete; for the 
Mycenaeans seal rings and sealstones were jewels which they loved and ap- 
preciated, but did not use for a pactical purpose but wore only as ornaments. 

P. 34. During the last German excavations on the site of the Heraenm 
on Samos much Mycenaean pottery is said to have been found; among other 
finds a tumulus tomb with late Mycenaean stirrup vases and other objects. 
See Guomon, 1927, pp. 188. This may be another site already occupied by 
the end of the Mycenaean age. 


CH, IT, Addenduni. 


A HOUSE SANCTUARY AT ASINE. 


In the text (pp. 6 seq., 61 seq., and 416) I stated that no sanctuary trom 
the Mycenaean age had been found on the mainland of Greece. This statement 
must now be reversed thanks to a most important discovery made during the 
excavations at Asine during the summer of 1926, of which through the kind- 
ness of Professor Persson I am able to give a provisional account with 
illustrations. 

In a room complex called ‘the Mycenaean Palace’ there is a room of 
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fairly large size. 7 m. by 5 m. tpl. ILL, on the middle line ot which there are 
two column bases. In one corner tthe upper right-hand corner shown on thic 
photograph: there is a bench or ledge made ot undressed stone slabs, 1 m. 60) 
by 50 cm. und 57 cm. high. On this ledge and immediately below it, in such x 
position that the objects had evidently tumbled down from the Iedge onto the 
floor, # quantity of idols and vessels and a stone axe were found, which are 
shown in pl. TV. (The arrangement there is of course made tor the purpose ot 
photographing the objects). The idols are: a tairly Jarge male head 110.5 cm. 
high trom chin to crown: broken oft at the neck, the so-called Lord of Asine 
(for an illustration on a larger scale see IMustr. London News, Sept. 25th, 
1926, p. 548). His eyes and lips are painted red, and red locks are painted 
on his forehead; there are traces of white paint on his tace; separately made 
clay rolls are attached to the edge of the tlat npper surface of his head and 
fall down behind his neck representing his hair. Further two female idols 
about 15 em. high, unother such idol 12 cm. high, the upper part of a fourth 
temale idol, which must have been considerably larger than those mentioned 
~— all these idols are painted and the last-mentioned has two painted neckla- 
ces —, and tinally the upper part of a fifth unpainted temale idol of coarse 
red clay. 

The vessels are: A composite vessel of yellow clay consisting of three 
cups ‘5 em. high, diameter of the body 5,5 em., of the mouth 4,5 emi, each 
with a handle on its outer side; in the centre where the cups are joined there 
was a vertical bar which has been broken off; the small vessels are painted 
in black showing two horizontal stripes on their hody, and their mouths are 
covered with paint both outside and inside. A two-handled amphora ot 
coarse red clay, 19,5 em. high; a two-handled cy/fx on a high stem with a swollen 
middle part ot light red clay, 13,5 cm. high; two two-handled cups of similar but 
coarser clay, 4,6 and6em., high resp.; a cup with three vertical handles ot grey clay, 
5 em. high; all these five vessels are unpainted. Finally a two-handled bow] ot 
yellow clay, 8,5 em. high, decorated with horizontal stripes on the lower part ot 
both the outside and the inside and underneath the rim; the edge of the rim 
and the upper sides ot the handles are decorated with groups ot parallel dots. 
This vessel helong’s to the Granary Class of Mr Wace isec BSA, XXV, p. 
401. A large jug of yellow clay decorated with parallel stripes, the bottom 
ot which was missing and had certainly been deliberately broken otf was 
found tixed upside down in the ledge, its neck being inserted between the 
slabs; it had evidently served for libations or oiferings of some kind. The 
stone uxe is 8 em. long and 4,3 em. broad. 

The similarity of this tind to the contents of the Shrine of the Double 
Axes at Knossos is evident and needs no comment; here also there is a num- 
ber of idols and vessels; one of these is a composite vessel, such as occur 
commonly in the Minoan cult, and resembles very mich the vessels called Rerioz 
(see pp. 113) and may be so termed. The bottomless jug found upside down 
on the ledge evidently served a similar purpose in the cult as the tables 
of offering in the Minoan sanctuaries. That a stone axe ts tound among 
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these cult implements is very interesting; for old stone axes were in a later 
age sometimes used for a religious or magical purpose in Greece as well as 
in other countries tcf. the story about Porphyrius, quoted p. 507, and Blinken- 
berg, The Thuuderweapou, pp. 161 Here a sanctuary of Minoan type, such 
as we had reason to suppose, but hitherto did not know on the mainland, has 
been discovered. The importance of this discovery can hardly be overesti- 
mated with regard to the views on the transmission of the Minoan religion 
to the mainland of Greece and its continuation down to a later age proposed 
in the present book, and it is enhanced by the fact that the pottery being ot 
the Granary Class shows that the sanctuary dates from the very last part ot 
the Mycenaean age. 

But there are also remarkable differences. The room is not a small 
chapel devoted to the cult only, as is the case with the Minoan sanctuaries, 
but is of fairly large size and is divided into two aisles by 
a row of two columns. Consequently the ledge is erected in 
one angle of the room only (ci. the altar in the Central Court 
ot the palace of Phaestus, p. 99), and it is perhaps probable 
that this large room was not reserved for the cult alone. 
Professor Persson points out that this may be considered as 
a transitional stage between the small house sanctuaries ot 
the Minoan age and the temples of the Greek age. Most 
noteworthy is the fact that the chiet idol is male and not 
female as in the sanctuaries in Crete. For the pointed chin 
of ‘the Lord of Asine’ is without doubt intended to represent 
his beard, but this male idol was surrounded by a number of 
female ones, of which one is prominent for its size and jewelry 
‘in paint). One or more of these idols may represent god- 
desses, and in these the Minoan religion survives. Of course 
it would be extremely interesting to know who the god is, 
Fic, 113. FILER but this is impossible and we cannot proceed further than to 
IN THE DIATE uncertain guesses. One is tempted to think of Zeus and his 

Museum or f 2 
Burs thunderbolt, if the stone axe is taken to represent the thunder- 
weapon, as it certainly does sometimes. 


Pp. 117. I have not treated the Cyprian ferno? exhaustively in the text, 
because they would not add much towards elucidating the question, but | 
ought to refer to B. Schweitzer, Uutersuchuugen zur Chrouologte der gen- 
metrischen Stile tu Grirecheulaud, I, Dissertation, Heidelberg, 1917, p. 25. 

P. 131, heading. For SHELLS read SHELLS. 

P. 144 et seqq. A filler in the State Museum of Berlin 'Antiquarium? 
(fig. 113) shows in its upper zone a row of objects which must be horns of 
consecration. Within each pair there is a second pair(?) and within this 
some lines or dots which may represent a bough tcf. Murray, Excav. 11 
Cyprus, p. 39, figs. 67, 844). The filler is 30 cm. high; the clay is coarse, 
light red, and covered with a yellow slip which has fallen off to a great 
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extent; the varnish is black and dull The vase seems to be some local 
make, but its provenance is unknown. 

P. 146, 1. 16 from above: For Psychro read Patso. 

P. 175. To the type shown in tig. 54 is to be added a small three- 
handled amphora from Attica, Corpus vas. ant., Danemark, Copenhague, 
Musee national, pl. 63, 5. 

P. 191, 1. 4 from below. Fer moulding read mould 

P. 275, |. 20 from above. Fors. EL. read S. W. 

P. 304, n. 5. Concerning the intaglio from the Thisbe hourd repre- 
senting a combat between a howman in a chariot and another on foot '/oc. 
cit, fig. 33, p. 3t and p). UE, 2; ef. the intaglio from the Vaphio toinb, fig. 36, 
p. 35) see the ingenious remarks by Count Letebure de Noéttes in the Comptes 
rendus de VAcad, des fuscr., 1926, pp. 38. 

P. 376 et seqq. In his recently pnblished book, Deu bretisk-iivkenske 
Aunst, Copenhagen, 1926, p. 189, Dr F. Poulsen voices the opinion that the 
fragments described here as wall paintings belong to another sarcophagus 
It appears that if this were so it would seriously invalidate my reasoning. 
But after having thoroughly reconsidered the account of the discovery ot 
these fragments in Mon. aut, XESS, p, 68, n. 1, I am bound to state that, 
although it is not quite explicit, it contradicts Dr Poulsen's suggestion. 

P. 406 et seqq, the German excavations at Tiryns in the year 1926 
seem to have had important results for the question of the Hera temple. +t 
preter to quote the short account given in Guovton, 1927, p. 188 in the ori- 
ginal language: "Oberburg: Westlich vou der Ostuauer des Palastes fand 
stch mitten in den mykentschen Rutnen ate Opfergrube eines Hetligtnuirs mit 
spatgeometrischen und hocharchatschen Funden: Vasenscherben, Terrakotten 
der schon bekanuten Ari und zahlreiche Fragmeute sehr grosser ténerner 
Reltef-Gorgoneta. Das Herahetligium war also sicher auf der Oberbursg. 
Die mins Megaron etngebauten Mauern, die auf den dltesten Heratentpel 
bezogen werden, wurden untersucht aber ohne bestimuites Ergebnis. It is 
to be hoped that these researches will contribute essentially to the solution 
of this important question; lor the time being their publication must be 
waited for. 

Pp. 529 and passiii. While correcting the proofs of the addenda I 
have received through the kindness of the author the long expected and im- 
portant paper by Professor Karo, Die Schachtgrdber von Mykenat, Athen. 
Mitt. XL, 1915, pp. 113, which owing to the circumstances of the time has 
only appeared now Here [I can only draw attention to it. 
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ee standard work on Minoan religion is still alter twenty 
five years the treatise of Sir Arthur Evans on Zhe My- 
cenaean Tree aud Pillar Cult. Even ii details have had to be 
modified in the light of recent finds and criticism, Sir Arthur 
discovered and expounded the main lines and chiet peculiarities 
of this hitherto unknown religion with the intuition of genius 
which is to be admired so much the more, if we realize that 
this book was published at a time when the excavations at 
Knossos were still in their very beginning. What a revolution 
these excavations and those on other Minoan sites of Crete have 
brought about in our knowledge of the pre-Hellenic civilization 
of Greece and to whom this revolution is due more than to 
any other is shown by a word in the title of this treatise: 
viz. Mveeuaean; to day we should say: Afizoan, or still more 
adeyuately: Mioau-Myvcenaean. 

In the quarter of a century which has elapsed since Sir 
Arthur’s book appeared, much has been written on Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion; a long series of papers especially devoted 
to religious subjects have been produced, and items of religious 
interest are treated in almost all books and treatises concer- 
ning things Minoan and Mycenaean: [| will merely mention 
Sir Arthur's comprehensive work, The Palace of Minos, ot 
which the first part is published. The treatises which concern 
religion especially are either devoted to some detail or put 
forth a special idea or else are short summaries; none has a 
more comprehensive aim. 

But a comprehensive survey of the facts and theories 
concerning Minoun-Mycenaean religion seems to be wanted at 


the present time. On one side it may be said that the time 
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for it is not vet ripe, since many sites are still unexcavated 
and the results of other excavations are still unpublished. On 
the other hand it is just beginning to be realized that the great 
discoveries of the Minoan-Mycenaean culture raise a very 
serious problem for the history of Greek religion. It can 
no longer begin with the primitive survivals of a general or- 
der and then proceed to the religion of Homer and of the 
archaic age: between that beginning, which must be described 
according to the general principles of the science of religions, 
and the historically known Greek religion the Minoan-Myce- 
naean religion must be inserted. Not least where it concerns 
religion is the remark of Sir Arthur amply justified: ‘Ll venture 
to believe that the scientific study of Greek civilization is be- 
coming less and less possible without taking into constant 
account that of the Minoan and Mycenaean world that went 
before it’ 4. Not only to general history but also to the hi- 
story of religion a new period is added; and this problem is 
the more serious, since it is recognized that the people which 
created Minoan culture and developed Minoan religion was 


_not Greek nor at all kindred with the Aryan stock. 


It would be an impossible standpoint to deny any con- 
nexion between the religion of the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
Greece and Greek religion. There is a clear and cogent @ 
priort probability that in spite of the invasions of the Greeks 
and the disappearance of the old language which was ousted 
by the Greek speech, the old religion was not wiped clean 
out. Nature religion is associated with the soil, Lands may 
change in respect of population and language but the new- 
comers do not refuse homage to the old gods of the country. 
This was true of the Greeks in the historical times 7, and, in the 
colonies, they venerated several gods oi indigenous origin and 
introduced them into the Greek pantheon. It is not likely that 
they took up another attitude when settling in Greece. Even 
Christianity, a religion of a much more imperious and intolerant 


t JHS, XXX, 1912, pp: 277. 

? See e. g. Schol. Apoll. Rhod., Il, v. 1274, onévdee dé 6 Tacwr 
Kata T nahav Bog. t6 08 Fv Grévdety tobs cig GAAObaNHY ApmmonEévous 
toig Evymoioig Yeoig, 6 bi Kai ‘AA€Zavdpov ~pace nenorjnEvat. 
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character, was not able to wipe out all traces of the old religion. 
Similarly, just as the Greek people was formed by a fusion of 
the immigrants and the indigenous population and perhaps even 
as much pre-Greek as Greek blood flowed in the veins of the 
historical Greeks, so also the historical Greek religion was 
formed by a fusion of pre-Greek and Greek religion. Moreover 
some few names of Greek mythology are certainly of pre-Greek 
origin, and in the chapter on the Continuity of Cults we shall 
see positive reasons of an archaeological order for the survi- 
val of old pre-Greek cults. 

This fusion did not of course take place without conflicts. 
As for the historical Greeks, although they at times took over 
and venerated foreign gods, they were not without a certain 
disesteem for them. We do not know if the invading Greeks 
had such a sentiment for the gods of the country, but we may 
surmise that, to some extent, they feared and hated them as 
gods of a hostile people. This sentiment must have undergone 
a certain change when the Greeks had settled as rulers of 
the indigenous subdued population; then they were probably 
more ready to honour the old gods, although they were the 
gods of the subjugated people. When the old and the new 
gods had occupied a place side by side in the cult the con- 
flict was continued. Even in historical times we see how the 
cult of some god is propagated widely, that of another god 
falls into disuse and is limited. This conflict which mostly goes 
on in peaceable forms was so much the more natural, when 
religion was not stabilised and gods of different origin and 
associated with different religious ideas and values were 
brought together by the fusion of the two races. The myths 
still show many traces of such conflicts which occurred in 
the propagation of new gods and religious ideas that later 
entered Greece, especially in the case of Dionysos, and it 
has been guessed that such traces survive in myth even of 
the conflict of the Greek and pre-Greek gods, e. g. in the 
myth of Ariadne’, and especially in that of the struggle between 


1%In my Grech. Feste, p. 382. 
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the Titans and the Olympians'; this however must remain 
as yet a more or less problematical suggestion. 
“ This conflict resulted, however, as is always the case, 


not in a clean victory for the one religion or the one god, but 


. in a compromise between the old and the new. A cult place 


may have remained in use from the Mycenaean age down in- 
to historical times; but a new god may have ousted the old 
possessor as Apollo did at Delphi, he may have taken over 
elements of the old cult as Zeus did in Crete, he may have 
reduced the old god to an inferior position, as the same Apollo 
did with Hyakinthos, or a new name may have been applied 
to an old god. Cults and belieis may have blended to a large 
extent. Cases in which such a process can be suspected 
with some probability will be discussed below; here it need 
only be pointed out that this is generally the issue of a con- 
flict of religions. 

So much may, I think, be asserted with confidence on 
a priori grounds, and if this is seriously taken into account, 
the problem arises: How was this fusion made? What is the 
Minoan and what is the Greek contribution to that product 
of fusion which is the historical Greek religion? This is for 
the present the crucial problem of Greek religion. It may be 
said that it is one of those riddles which the Sirens sang, 
that it can never be solved because our knowledge is too 
scanty and defective to allow a solution. This is voluntarily 
to shut our eyes to the problem; nevertheless it remains and 
demands solution. Such an attitude would be to renounce a 
historical comprehension of the formation of the. Greek reli- 
gion. It is the habit of mathematicians either to solve a pro- 
blem or to demonstrate that it is insoluble. So too this pro- 
blem ought not to be put aside but must be subjected to a 
searching analysis in order to discover how far it can be 
solved, and how far it is insoluble: for in historical research 
the partial clearing up a problem is the general issue, and 
the mere stating of the limits of a problem is a step forward. 


} Poblenz, Kronos und. die Titanen, N. Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum, 
XXXVI, 1916, especially p. 377. 
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This problem, of such serious import in the history of Greek 
religion, has not been neglected, though more attention has 
been paid to the foreign relations of Minoan religion; but no 
comprehensive attempt has been made to inquire to what 
extent Minoan religion influenced Greek religion, though 
this is unavoidable if we are to detect the scope and character 
and limits of this influence. It is not to be hoped that a first 
attempt in this direction will be anything but strewn with faults 
and errors; still we may trust that these will be made evident 
and corrected by criticism and subsequent work. A difficult 
problem oj this nature cannot be solved at once; its solution 
as far as the evidence permits must be the result of pro- 
longed and repeated consideration and cooperation between 
scholars from different quarters, archaeologists, philologists, and 
students of the science of religions. 

In the first place it is necessary to have a clear insight 
into some fundamental difficulties and limits of our knowledge. 
The historical Greek religion is made up of two components. 
Of these one, the Greek component, is almost unknown. 
Frankly stated, our knowledge of the religion of the invading 
Greeks amounts almost to one word only, but this one word 
is very important, — the name Zeus, which the Greeks share 
with the Indians and Romans, and with the latter as a designa- 
tion of the supreme god. In other cases etymology does not 
give assistance of any value, and no archaeological record is 
preserved’. Consequently this component is chiefly an un- 
known quantity, unless we adopt the fallacious principle of 
hailing everything as Greek that cannot be demonstrated to 
be pre-Greek. 

The other component is the Minoan-Mycenaean religion 
and of this we know a little more, although nothing like so 
much as we might wish in this undertaking. Here also there 
are some initial difficulties. One of them is indicated already 


1 Some archaeologists have tried to find the ceramics of the invading 
Greeks. I greatly fear that even this hope is liable to be disappointed, for 
migrating and nomadic tribes do not use vessels of a material which is likely 
to be broken, as will be proved by a survey of the vessels used by modern 
nomadic tribes. 
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by the double name which we are obliged to use. The Myce- 
naean religion is the form of religion which reigned on the 
mainland of Greece when this had been permeated by Minoan 
culture. What was its relation to the Minoan religion? I 
shall return to this question below, for in the meanwhile we 
must attend to another question, -—- concerning Helladic reli- 
gion, i. e. the religion of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
mainland before the wholesale acceptance of Minoan civiliza- 
tion about 1600 B. C.; in many districts which were less affec- 
ted by Minoan civilization it may have lingered on much longer. 
Unfortunately we know nothing about this religion, for as far 
as my knowledge goes, the excavations of Helladic sites have 
breught nothing to light of religious importance except graves. 
We can only surmise that as the inhabitants of the mainland, 
on the evidence of place-names, were racially kindred with 
those of Crete, the religions were also kindred, and we may 
take it as probable that the Helladic population possessed a 
religion kindred to the Minoan but of course simpler and less 
developed }. 

The other problem amounts to a question of the diffe- 
rence between the religion of Minoan Crete and of Mycenaean 
Greece. Scholars who have paid attention to this problem 
state almost unanimously that no difference exists, the monu- 
ments with religious representations from the mainland being 
absolutely undistinguishable from those found in Crete®. One 
might object that they could have been imported or made by 
Cretan artists, but taking into account their great number their 
evidence is certainly not to be estimated lightly. From the 
opposite side the only objection made is that no shrines such 
as those of Knossos and Gournia have been discovered on the 


' The only attempt to differentiate pre-Greek, non-Minoan gods is, as 
far as | know, made by Kalinka, Die Herkunft der griech. Gétter, N. Jahrb. 
SJ. klass. Altertum, XLV, 1920, pp. 408 He thinks that the bow belongs 
neither to the Minoan pre-Greeks nor to the Greeks; consequently he con- 
siders gods and heroes carrying the bow as pre-Minoan. The assumption 
appears to be rather hazardous. 

* E. g. Evans, HS, XXXUU, 1912, p, 282: The religion is the same"; 
Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenat, p. 50. 
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mainland‘. This is true even of the room in the palace of Myce- 
nae which is called ‘the Shrine’ in the report of the latest exca- 
vations of the British School because of the altar tables found in 
it”; they certainly do not suffice to prove definitely that it 
was a shrine — they may have been stored away there and 
they were perhaps of secular use also —-, although the possi- 
bility that it may have been a shrine cannot be denied. But 
this is an archaeological argumentum e silentio which of course 
does not prove that shrines did not exist on the mainland; the 
ruins of Tiryns and Mycenae -—— the remains of other sites are 
too much destroyed to be taken into account —- may have 
been swept out more completely than those of Knossos and 
Gournia etc., and this is in fact probable because they were 
never abandoned to such an extent as the Cretan sites I have 
mentioned. There is, however, positive evidence that the cult 
was performed in the same forms at Mycenae and Tiryns as 
in Crete: on both sites were found three-legged, round tables 
of offering identical with the Cretan exemples; and if anyone 
raises the objection that these may have been in secular use 
also, we may refer to a stepped base for a double axe found 
in the ruins of Mycenae which proves that the most pro- 
minent sign of Cretan religion was venerated there also. So 
we have reason to suppose that the Minoan and the Myce- 
naean religions were identical, at least in their main features; 
and as far as we can judge no difference is visible. Practically, 
in the details of research, we must treat both as one; for no 
separation can be made between the small monuments, gems, 
etc., whether found on the mainland or in Crete. 

If then by the evidence us far as it goes and by practi- 
cal reasons we are justified in taking Minoan and Mycenaean 
religion aS one, our next concern is to know what this religion 
is. The evidence is purely archaeological, it has come down 
to us as a picture book without text, and our first concern is 
to furnish a text to the pictures, — namely, to interpret them. 
This state of things entails peculiar difficulties, for an inter- 


1 Karo in Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religionsgesch., 7. Rel. des dgtischen 
Kreises, pp. xX. 
2 BSA, SKN pps 223; 
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pretation always depends in a measure onsome premises, and 
issues in some conclusions. To begin with it is a conclusion 
from some premises that an object is of religious significance; 
in cases it is doubtful whether an object has a religious or a 
secular purpose — sometimes it may be used in both ways — 
or whether a representation is of religious or secular significa- 
tion, but these doubtful instances are not of vital importance, 
as we shall see. 

If we take an object or some representation to belong de- 
finitely to the religious sphere, the question of interpretation 
arises in earnest. If we would compel the pictures to speak, 
our means are analogies, but these are of different kinds. There 
are in the first place those of a general order which are so 
simple and obvious that their justification cannot be a matter of 
dispute. Next to these come those drawn from the science of 
religions in general which are so common to all mankind that we 
are justified in presupposing their existence in every religion, 
the Minoan included. The serious difficulties begin with ana- 
logies of a more special order and are here associated with 
questions of racial and historical connexions, common origin, 
or borrowing...’ The racial connexions of the Minoan people 
are unknown and consequently racial affinity gives no reasons 
for preferring analogies from one people to those from another. 


- Before the racial difference between the pre-Greeks and the 


Greeks was discovered, analogies drawn from the Greek reli- 
gion were freely used; but since it has been recognized that 
the Minoans are not of Greek or of Aryan race at all, due 


_caution is observed in this respect. Now a most prominent 


importance is attributed to the racial connexion with Asia 


‘Minor and its religions. The racial affinity of the inhabitants 


of S. W. Asia Minor is sure enough, but it is an open gues- 


.tion how far eastwards we are entitled to extend it, a question 


which deserves peculiar attention and which will be treated 
below. Even more far reaching connexions with the Semitic 
East have been surmised, although they are never supposed 
to be nearly so important and numerous as those with Asia 
Minor. Objects which derive from the Semitic East, especially 
Babylonia, are found in Crete only sparingly, and this is a 
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testimony that the relations with these countries and peoples 
were neither strong nor frequent, and should warn us to use 
circumspection in this respect. 

The relations with Egypt are incomparably stronger and 
more numerous irom the oldest periods of Minoan civilization 
onwards, and go perhaps still further back. Even a racial con- 
nexion with peoples of the Delta brought about by a very early 
immigration to Crete is supposed, but that of course is a sugges- 
tion which it is very difficult, not to say impossible, to prove con- 
clusively. It may be possible or probable; for our purpose it is 
sufficient to state that the connexion with Egypt went on almost 
to the end of the Minoan age, although it sometimes was weaker. 
It is only natural that such relations are most prominent in this 
book, and [ may perhaps be accused of putting them too much 
in the foreground. [ think that the strength of these relations 
is too little realized in spite of Sir Arthur Evans, who al- 
ways pointed to them and laid stress on them. For myself, 
I first understood their true importance, when I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the finds from the fholos tombs of Messara 
when still unpublished in the museum of Candia: they show 
that the first efflorescence of Minoan culture in the Early Minoan 
age is due in all probability to an Egyptian impetus, whether it 
be an invasion or simply a trade connexion. In fact a glance 
at the museum at Candia makes Sir Arthur Evans’ theories a 
living reality. The connexions of Minoan Crete with Egypt 
were closer than those with any other country, and to this 
fact due regard must also be taken when we are dealing with 
religion. But all this is far from proving that Egyptian in- 
fluence was the foundation of Cretan art and religion. “On the 
contrary the evidence points to the independence and origina- 
lity of Minoan religion, just as Minoan art is original and inde- 
pendent, and even when it follows Egyptian models, breathes 
its own spirit into them. 

So much concerning the analogies drawn from other 
countries and peoples to elucidate the Minoan religion. They 
are a valuable and indispensable aid but even if they are 
used with caution they may lead one astray. Therefore one 
must make it a leading principle to interpret the Minoan 
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monuments, as far as possible, from themselves, i. e. to ex- 
plain Minoan religion from itself and such principles of the 
science of religions which can without doubt be applied to all 
religions. I have tried to follow this principle to the best of 
my ability. 

The factors I have just mentioned determine the character 
of the first part of the present book. It is concerned with the 
fundamental question, what is the Minoan-Mycenaean religion, 


‘and aims at expounding what we know of it. The foundation is 


purely archaeological: consequently this part consists simply of 
a collection and discussion of the available archaeological ma- 
terial, It may strike many as chiefly negative and critical, 
but a close discussion of the monuments and their real or 
possible significance and a sifting of the many hypotheses 
which have gathered round them seemed absolutely necessary, 
and a critical and sceptical attitude was clearly preferable to 
an indulgence in hypotheses which may be right but may as 
easily be wrong. This applies also to the presumed foreign 
connexions of the Minoan religion, which have been briefly 
mentioned above, and of which more will be said below in 
treating the subjects where they are especially assumed. For 
to a great extent these foreign connexions are no more than 
working hypotheses waiting to be tested. Consequently as my 
concern was with foundations, the leading principle I have 
adopted is to explain as far as possible the monuments of 
Minoan religion in their own light. 

The foundation must be as firm as possible, for the 
superstructure to be erected on it is hypothetical enough, 
and I shall quite understand if the reader of the second 
part of the present book, which is devoted to the tracing 
of the survivals of Minoan-Mycenaean religion in Greek re- 
ligion, accuses me of indulging in hypotheses. But the gulf 
between Minoan religion of which we know a little and the 
religion of historical Greece can only be bridged over by 
the aid of hypotheses. They are necessary so long as we 
do not shut our eyes in despair to the great problem of the 
Minoan heritage in Greek religion — and this attitude would 
vitiate even further our conception of the development of 


. 
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Greek religion, — but they are not to be considered as more 
than working hypotheses which are to be tested in the cru- 
cible of criticism. 

I need not dwell here upon the methods of tracing the Mi- 
noan-Mycenaean survivals in Greek religion; they are set forth 
in that part which contains an attempt to elucidate the Minoan 
influence, but another point of the highest importance ought to be 
considered before we enter upon our task. It was stated above 
that the Mycenaean religion is the wholly Minoized religion of 
the mainland which reigned there, according to the archaeolo- 
gical evidence, in the Late Minoan or Mycenaean period. 
But to which people did this religion belong? At some time in 
the second millennium B. C. the Greeks invaded Greece. The 
problem involves the very intricate question of this invasion 
and of the transmission of Minoan civilization and religion from 
Crete to the mainland, — the question oi which people effec- 
tuated it and what the part of the Greeks was in this trans- 
mission. 

The Minoan civilization makes its appearance on the main- 
land very suddenly about the transition from the Middle to 
the Late Minoan age, and nobody supposes that this is due to 
an organic development of the civilization of the mainland 
under Minoan influence. The question arises: who introduced 
the Minoan civilization into the mainland? There are only two 
possibilities. Either Minoan colonists from Crete established 
themselves on the mainland and brought their civilization with 
them, or Greek invaders entered into relations with Crete and 
received from there the Minoan civilization and carried it to 
the mainland. The question may be put in this form: who 
were the lords of Mycenae, Greeks or Minoans? 

It is with great diffidence that J make my answer to this 
question for I must go against the authority of Sir Arthur 
Evans, with whom most English scholars agree. In his opinion 
Cretan colonists established themselves on the mainland, sub- 
dued its population, among which were members of a northern 
race also’, and brought the Minoan civilization to Greece. I 


1 JAS, XXXII, 1912, p. 283. Mr Wace in his very valuable treatment 
in Cambridge Auctent History, vol. Hf, ch. XVI, leaves the question undecided, 
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shall try to give the evidence for the opposite view to the 
best of my ability. 

The evidence is of an archaeological nature and the gist 
of it may be given thus. Although the Mycenaean civilization 
seems to be quite Minoan, differences in details exist, which 
can neither be derived from the Minoan civilization, nor be due 
to an organic development of the prc-Mycenaean civilization 
of Greece, but must be introduced from abroad. Now the Greeks 
invaded Greece in the second millenium B. C., although the 
date, we must grant at once, remains uncertain. In these 
circumstances it is a fair inference that the peculiarities of 
Mycenaean civilization, in which it differs from Minoan civili- 
zation, are due to the Greeks, who on the whole took over the 
Minoan civilization but preserved some features of their own; 
this assumption is corroborated by the fact that these features 
have northern connexions. Consequently the argument starts 
from a break in Civilization, the introducing of non-Minoan 
elements with northern associations, and we have to consider 
the archaeological evidence for this thesis. 

Foremost ranks the difference in the house types charac- 
teristic of Crete and of the mainland. It is often reduced to 
a simpler formula, the question concerning the Mycenaean 
megaron, but the difference goes still deeper’, The Minoan 


but points to the remarkable fact that the pottery of the two oldest shaft 
graves at Mycenae is of a marked Helladic character in contrast to the over- 
whelmingly Minoan character of other objects found in the shaft graves. See 
op. cit. p. 454. 

1] cannot here enter into a detailed discussion of this much deba- 
ted point. The difference between the megaron architecture and that of 
the Minoans was pointed out in 1903 by Noack in his able book Homerfsche 
Paldsie. The chief opponent is Dr Duncan Mackenzie, who in a remarkable 
series of papers, Cretan Palaces and Aegean Civilisation, BSA, XI—XIII, 
tried to show that the megaron evolved out of the Cretan room as this passed 
northwards. He thinks that the cooler climate made a fixed hearth essential 
and this in its turn made it necessary to shut up all openings except one. 
Dr Mackenzie has not succeeded in proving his thesis and I shall not dwell 
upon it. I have developed my views in the Swedish periodical Ymer, 1913, 
pp. 213. The most comprehensive treatment is that of G. Leroux, Les ori- 
gines de lédifice hypostyle, 1913, The megaron came to Crete very late; a 
specimen was erected on the ruins of Gournia,; see F. Oelmann, Ei achéi- 
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palaces of Crete consist of a great number of rooms built side 
by side as cells in a bee-hive without any comprehensive plan. 


sches Hervenhaus auf Creta, Arch. Jahrb., XXVU, 1912, pp. 38, and perhaps 
on other sites also; see Evans, Scripta Minoa, 1, p. 34. The issue of the 
discussion is that the non-Minoan provenance of the megaron is generally 
recognized; even Evans now shares this view (see below). Two points which 
are very actively discussed in this connexion are not of vital importance for 
my present argument, and need therefore only be noted in passing. The one 
is the origin of the megaron, the other its provenance. I took up the view, 
loc, crt., that the megaron was evolved out of the elliptical house and this in 
its turn from the round hut. The round hut is a mere shelter around the fire; 
because of the sloping walls the fire-place must be in the middle. If the 
round hut is to be enlarged it becomes elliptical, the fire-place remaining in 
the middle, the door being placed as far as possible from the fire, viz. in one 
of the narrow ends, (or as there are elliptical huts in Sweden from the bronze 
age with the door on the long side, it may be better to say: if a vestibule 
is wanted as a shelter before the door, this and the door are placed at the 
narrow end). The roof may be supported by pairs of posts in-the interior and 
the door may be sheltered by a projecting reof supported by two posts. There 
are such houses from the iron age of Sweden and similar hnts in the pre- 
historic age in Greece and Italy. 

These round and elliptical huts were built of sticks and reeds and must 
on technical grounds be the oldest human habitations. If logs and timber are 
used the ground-plan cannot be rounded, but must become quadrangular. In 
the terramare of northern Italy it seems that the casings of the village walls 
were quadrangular and built of timber, while the huts were rounded. It may 
be that the quadrangular ground-plan has come from the South, as many be- 
lieve, but it may also for technical reasons have been evolved in the North, 
Some Italian hut urns show clearly the transition from the elliptical to the 
quadrangular house. But if the elliptical house is made qnadrangular, this 
house has all the characteristics of the megaron: a single oblong room with 
the hearth in the middle of the interior, and the only door in the middle of 
one of the short sides sheltered by a roof supported by two colunins. 

This is a theoretical deduction, and it has been pointed out by Dr 
Boéthius, Mycenaean Megara and Nordic Houses, BSA, XXIV, pp. 161, that 
the archaeological evidence from Greece does not support the supposition that 
such a development took place on Greek soil; houses of different ground- 
plans exist already in pre-Mycenaean times among which are some rectang- 
ular and some horseshoe-shaped examples. The house F at Korakou (Blegen, 
Keorakou, pp. 76 and fig. 110) is no true megaron, the original door being on 
the long side, but a combination of an apsidal and a quadrangular house. 
I pass over the more recent discussion of the curved and the quadrangular 
house-types, which is quoted by Dr Boéthins, and remark only that the develop- 
ment of the megaron must have taken place outside Greece, into which it 
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In the middle is a court — that is, a space left clear by the 
rooms. No room has a special facade, which dominates and 
stands in a special relation to the court. As to the relation 
between the court and the rooms it is somewhat like that between 
a square and its surrounding houses in a modern town, when 
they are built around it in a casual manner. A consequence 
of this mode of building is that the rooms may have any 
number of doors and openings, and that the doors are placed 


indifferently in the middle of the walls or at the corners. If 
‘there are columns to support the roof of a passage or a hall, 


their number is arbitrary but usually odd, so that a column 
stands in the middle of the passage. There is no fixed hearth; 
the rooms were warmed, if need be, by portable braziers. In 
spite of the splendour of the Minoan palaces and the artistic 
skill developed in their decoration it must be admitted that 
the ground-plan gives no indications of architectonic design, as 
Sir Arthur Evans has said!: “the palace of Knossos is com- 
posed of separate blocks of rooms ultimately united in a single 


was introduced from abroad, and therefore the question, in spite of its great 
interest, falls outside the scope of the present argument. Nordic house-types 
may be useful as analogies, but have little or no historical connexion with the 
megaron; the Italian house-types are more important. The most important 
analogy is, however, the characteristic megaron of Troy II, and hence Sir A. 
Evans ealls the Mycenaean megaron an adaptation of the traditional Trojan 
form in an organically Minoized aspect (Palace of Minos, I, p. 24), and quite 
recently he has made the following statement: “At the date when Minoan 
elements first impose themselves on the Peloponnese the predominant type of 
house belonged to the ‘apsidal’ class. — — — The fixed hearth type of rec- 
tangular dwelling is common to both sides of the Aegean and, indeed, to late 
Neolithic Crete. But so far as the evidence goes, the Mycenaean type of 
megaron shows most analogies with the Anatolian. Anyhow, it could not have 
been evolved i sttu from an antecedent type not to be found there in the 
preceding period.” (JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 46, n. 4 8). Such a view is quite 
sufficient for my purpose. It looks as if the megaron were a house-type 
common to a more northern climate, and I do not find it necessary to refer 
its origin to any special people or race. The invading Greeks, who were in 
origin a semi-nomadic people, have learnt to build megara during their wan- 
derings; where cannot be said. Nevertheless I should hesitate to call the 
megaron an Anatolian type; it gives the impression of being a northerly type, 
which perhaps may have arisen independently in more than one district. 
1 Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 359. 
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complex. What we admire is its size and the richness and 
variety of its details: the plan has no grand idea”. 

The megaron is an altogether different creation. It is a 
great single oblong room with a fixed hearth in the middle, 
and only one opening, the door, placed exactly in the middle 
of one of the short sides. The walls of the long sides project 
so as to form an open hall before the door. If there are co- 
lumns to support the roof of the hall they are always two in 
number, in order to leave a passage in front of the door. This 
megaron is isolated. Even if a complex of rooms, reminiscent 
of the Cretan palaces, is added, the megaron is unconnected 
with these rooms. This arrangement is very conspicuous in 
the two megara- of Tiryns, while at Mycenae the megaron, 
which is built on the southern precipice of the hill, is separa- 
ted irom the rooms to the North by a long corridor. This is 
quite a different species of room: the disposition of its main 
parts is invariable. 

With this arrangement is connected another fact, which 
conclusively proves the difference between the Minoan and 
the Mycenaean types of house: the relation between the me- 
garon and the court. The facade of the megaron rises on 
one of the short sides of the court and dominates it. The 
Minoan court is surrounded by rooms on all sides; not so the 
Mycenaean court. At Mycenae the so-called Throne-room 
is situated on the West side of the court opposite the megaron, 
and at the side of it is the entrance into the court. So little 
survives of the south side that we do not know what occupied 
this part, but there are foundations of a wall which seems to 
have shut off the court; on the north side there was a corridor 
separated from the court by a wall’. The great court of Tiryns 
is justly considered as typical. On the one side is the facade 
of the megaron; the other three sides were surrounded by 
cloisters with rows of supporting pillars. The court of the 
small megaron shows partly cloisters, partly plain walls. 


1 The reconstruction of the court and the megaron of Mycenae given 
in BSA, XXV, fig. 37, p. 191, and fig. 38, p. 196, is highly conjectural owing 
to the very imperfect state of the remains, but we must imagine that the 
architects, who were certainly Cretans or influenced by Minoan architecture, 
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This ground-plan, the facade of the megaron with its hall 
dominating a court surrounded by cloisters and entered by 
propylaea on the opposite side, contains a grand and fertile 
architectonic idea, as is shown by some of the great temples 
of a later age and the magnificent fora built by the Roman 
emperors, the ground-plan of which is exactly the same; each 
forum may also be considered as the court of the temple. The 
temple is either built into one of the small ends of the court, 
like the Mycenaean megaron, so that its facade makes up this 
side of the court, or it is placed free in the court but near 
one end of it, like the temple of Apollo at Pompeii. I think 
that a connexion may be demonstrated between the Mycenaean 
court with its megaron attached and the classical temple court, 
just as a connexion is established between the Mycenaean 
megaron and the Greek temple, but I shall not dwell upon 
this similarity, merely pointing out that some great architec- 
tural forms of Hellenic art, the propylaea, the temple, and 
even the temple court, are anticipated in Mycenaean architec- 
ture and derived from it, whereas no link connects Minoan 
and Hellenic architecture. 

The origin of this relation between house and court is 
very humble. The Homeric house was surrounded by a fence 
or wall (€oxos, hence Zevs foxetoc). The wall served as a de- 
fence for the house and was needed to protect animals and 
rustic implements against wild beasts and thieves. Along the 
walls simple shelters, supported by posts, were erected to 
house the animals and the implements. This mode of building 
has its origin in a plain, rustic life under primitive conditions. 
li it is translated into an architectural form we have the My- 
cenaean megaron with its court; only this was owing to the 
narrowness of space built in the one end of the court. - For 
this reason it appears that the megaron is not of Cretan origin 
but is in accordance with the supposed habits of life of the 
invading Greeks. 


adapted the megaron to their ideas as well as they were able, and therefore 
may have created hybrid forms which were gradually purified as Mycenaean 
ideas advanced to the fore. 
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The radical difference between the Minoan and the Myce- 
naean modes of building may be expressed thus: the Minoan pro- 
duces a court surrounded by a complex of many rooms, the My- 
cenaean a house consisting of one single room surrounded by a 
court. Certainly the palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae are com- 
plexes of many rooms, but these rooms are unconnected with 
the megaron which lies isolated amidst them. It is as if the 
megaron had been superimposed upon a Cretan ground-plan, 
and the last excavations of the British School at Mycenae 
have proved that the megaron there was erected in the be- 
ginning of the third period of the Mycenaean age. It is evi- 
dent that the megaron is an addition to please the will of the 
lords for whom the Mycenaean palaces were built. They 
wished to live in rooms of the kind to which they were ac- 
customed from of old, amplified, however, and beautified by the 
resources of Minoan art. If this is so, the lords of the Myce- 
naean sites cannot have been Minoan colonists from Crete. 

Of other arguments I pass briefly over that of costume, 
although this also may be quoted as indicating the non-Cretan 
origin of the Mycenaeans. The Mycenaean ladies took over the 
Minoan dress, the flounced skirt and the open jacket ?; not so 
the men. The dress of Minoan men is a loin cloth, sometimes 
drawn up and fastened between the legs so as to remind us 
of bathing-drawers ?; Mycenaean pictures show that the men 
wore a kind of shirt or chiton with short sleeves*. This is 
beyond doubt a difference which ought to receive due atten- 
tion, but it is not conclusive, as it may be ascribed to the 
requirements of a cooler climate. 

There is a completely decisive fact to which curiously 
small attention has been paid, the distribution of amber during 
the bronze age in Greece. Amber occurs on the mainland 

1 Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenai, p.48, and 7irvus, 
Il, p. 7 n. 6, assumes a difference in regard to female dress also: cf. K. Muller, 
Arch. Jahrb., XXX, 1915, p. 300. 

* See especially D. Mackenzie, BSA, NII, pp. 233, who points out the 
Africo-Mediterranean affinities of the Minoan dress. 

2 "Judging from figures on very late lentoid bead-seals the long tunic 


of mainland fashion was coming in at the very close of the Minoan age in 
Crete’, Evans, JHS, XXXII, 1912, p. 281, n. 8. 
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frequently and in great quantities. Numerous amber beads were 
found in the IV shaft grave at Mycenae, and they occurred also 
in the IIIt™¢ and V‘ but in smaller numbers; it is to be remem- 
bered that the IV‘* and V* shaft graves are the oldest. The 
greatest quantity was found in one of the beehive-tombs at 
Kakovatos-Pylos, which belong to the transitional period between. 
Late Minoan I and II 1}, and amber is found in other beehive- 
tombs also, and elsewhere, e. g. at Menidi and Nauplia. New 
discoveries of amber are produced by almost every new ex- 
cavation of Mycenaean tombs, especially of those belonging to an 
earlier epoch of the Mycenaean age; whereas in its latter days 
it is scarcer or altogether absent. So it is in the tombs of 
the Kalkani necropolis at Mycenae, where in a single tomb 
over a hundred beads of amber were found, one of them car- 
ved in the shape of an almond and having on one side, in in- 
taglio, a standing bull; the vases found in the same tomb are 
dated to about 1500 B. C.”. In tomb I at Asine a number of 
amber beads and pearls were found *. 

The scarceness of amber in Minoan Crete forms a striking 
contrast to these abundant finds from the Mycenaean mainland. 
An amber disc, cased with gold, and two flat beads were found 
in the Tomb of the Double Axes near Knossos from the end 
of Late Minoan II‘ and an amber bead in a grave on the 
south-eastern shore near Arvi belonging to the early part of 
Late Minoan®*. This is all: five pieces compared with the rich 
and numerous finds on the mainland *®. It is not astonishing 

1 Athen, Mitt, XXXIV, 1909, pp. 278. 

2? The Times, Lit. Suppl., Oct. 26th, 1922. 

3 Bull. de la Soctété des Lettres de Lund, 1924—5, pp. 48. 

* Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 42- 

Boe. cil pease 2: 

“It is asserted by Mosso, Origtni della civilta medtterranea, p. 200, (cf. 
Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, p. 69), that two pieces of amber 
were found in a tholos tomb at Porti, but the analysis made by Mosso falls 
very far short of a scientific analysis, and the remaining fragments were 
destroyed. I can only concur with Sir Arthur Evans in distrusting the state- 
ment. An isolated find of amber at the end of E. M. II or the beginning of M. M. 
I would be almost inconceivable. The pieces were, as Evans suggests, pro- 


bably lumps of resin such as are found in Minoan tombs. See Evans, Joc. 
cit, p. 44 with notes, and in the introduction to Xanthoudides, op. cit., p. XII. 
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that single amber beads should have found their way to Crete, 
as three pieces found their way to Rhodes and were discovered 
in a grave at lalysos‘, but it is astonishing that amber occurs 
in such a quantity on the mainland but is almost absent from 
Crete. This points to a radical difference between Crete and 
the mainland. If the amber had been carried in the usual 
course of trade, and the people of the mainland and of Crete 
had been of the same race, it is impossible to see any reason 
why the use of amber should have been almost limited to 
the mainland. Trade connexions between Crete and Greece 
must have been incomparably closer than between Greece and 
the North. Analysis has shown that this amber is of Northern, 
probably Baltic origin, and the amber must certainly have 
come overland from the North. It cannot have come by sea, 
for in that case there would really be no reason why it should be 
limited to the mainland. One conclusion only is possible, that 
the people of the mainland differed in this point from the Mi- 
noans, and the explanation of this difference must be that the 
invading Greeks brought the knowledge and the use of amber 
from the North. This is corroborated by the peculiar fact that 
amber is more frequent in the earlier part of the Mycenaean 
age than in the later; for when the connexions northwards grew 
gradually weaker amber became scarcer. The distribution of am- 
ber definitely proves that the Mycenaeanswere of Northern origin. ° 

There is another fact of a similar kind. In the [V™ shaft 
grave, and in other places at Mycenae, at Menidi, Spata, 
and Dimini a quantity of boar’s tusks were found cut and 
perforated for attachment to some object”. A sculptured ivory 
head from a tomb in the Lower Town at Mycenae?® shows 
that these tusks formed the mountings of a leather helmet, on 
which they where fastened in superimposed rows. Some other 
monuments show the same helmet, a head in relief from Spata, 
a gem from Vaphio, and a silver plate from the IV™ shaft 
grave in Mycenae*. A button seal from the Kalkani necro- 


1 Furtwangler und Lischcke, Myk. Vasen, p. 11 and pl. B, 12 and 17. 
2? W. Reichel, Homerische Waffen, 2nd ed., p. 103, n. 1. 

3 Eph. arch., 1888, pl. VII, 12. 

* Bull. corr. hell., VW, 1878, pl. XVII, 3; Eph. arch., 1889, pl. X, 37; 
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polis shows a helmet with cheek-pieces, crest, and its protec- 
tion of three rows of boar’s tusks’. A boar’s tusk helmet is 
drawn in fine black lines on the leg of a round table of offering 
found in the palace of Mycenae *. An ivory head, similar to that 
from Mycenae, found its way to Cyprus *. Other pieces of boar’s 
tusks were found in the excavations of the necropoliscs at 
Kalkani near Mycenae* and at Asine 4, and especially in great 
quantities at Kakovatos-Pylos ® All these instances except that 
from Cyprus come from the mainland; trom Crete there is only 
one single instance, a quantity of boar’s tusks found in a tomb in 
the cemetery of Zafer Papoura near Knossos, which belongs to 
the beginning of Late Minoan IIL’. This is again unquestio- 
nably a difference and a difference of taste. It is not conclu- 
sive in itself, but set side by side with the distribution of amber 
it points distinctly to a more primitive taste of the Mycenaeans, 
which may be understood if they were a foreign race. 
There are also elements of civilization common in Crete but 
of surprisingly rare occurrence on the mainland, namely the 
highest achievement of the Minoan culture, the art of writing. 
Thousands of inscribed clay tablets have been found in Crete 
but not a single one on the mainland, and this cannot be acci- 
dental. The art of writing was indeed used, but only to put 
marks on vessels. Several amphoras and amphora handles 
have been found with signs scratched in or painted on the clay ®. 


Reichel, Joc. crt. p. 106; it is to the credit of Reichel to have recognized the 
object of these boar’s tusks and to have explained them by a comparison 
with MMad, X, v. 261 et seqq. 

' The Times, Lit. Suppl., Oct. 26th, 1922, 

? BSA, XXV, p. 225 and pl. XXXAVIL a. 

3 Discovered in a tomb at Enkomi together with other finds agreeing 
with those from the Mycenaean beehive tombs: Poulsen, Arch. Jahrb., XXVI, 
LON ep 2M a ig c%, 

+ The Times, loc. cit. 

* Bull, de la Société des Lettres de Lund, 1924-5, pp. 46 and 48, 

& Athen. Mitt., XXXIV, 1909, p. 292. 

* Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 67. 

3 Tsoundas collected the specimens known at that time (1897) in The 
Mycenaean dge, pp. 268; a stone pestle from Mycenae with a single inci- 
sed sign, one amphora from a chamber tomb at Mycenae, two from the bee- 
hive tomb at Menidi, a vase from Pronoia, a handle of a stone amphora from 
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If the Mycenaeans had been Cretan colonists we could not 
conceive them allowing the art of writing to fall into disuse, 
and employing it only for labels. But if they were barbarians 
who invaded Greece, it is quite natural. The art of writing 
is very difficult for a barbaric, war-like people to learn; the 
great Theodoric himself could not write his name, 

li the Mycenaeans were Greeks who invaded the country 
from the North, some questions ought to be reconsidered. 1 
will mention one, the introduction of the horse. It appears in 
Greece for the first time in the beginning of Late Minoan? 
or perhaps a little earlier, and it is always said that it came 
from the East?. The horse was introduced into Babylonia at 
the beginning of the second millenium B. C. by the Kassites, 
and a little later into Egypt by the Hyksos. The Kassites were 
either Aryan or strongly influenced by Aryans. The Hittites, 
among whom an Aryan element is prominent, were great hor- 
semen. Now the horse is bound up with the Arvans and their 
originally nomadic life. The word for ‘horse’, the Greek form 
of which is f@rzog, is found in most Aryan languages. There 
is a great probability that the horse was known to the Aryans 
before they separated, and originally belonged to them and 
was introduced by them into the East. If this is so, there is 
further a great probability that the horse came to Greece not 


Mycenae; they show one to five signs impressed in the soft clay, scratched 
or incised. Since then many more instances have come to light but all of 
the same character. A number of coarse stirrup vases with short inscrip- 
tions painted on their bodies were found at Tiryns (Athen. Mitt, XXXVIII, 
1913, p. 90), and another at Orchomenos in Boeotia ‘Evans, Scr. Min., 1, p. 
57, fig. 31). Finally in the palace of Thebes a deposit of about thirty stir- 
rup vases came to light, which seems to have consisted of inscribed vessels, 
for the only two unbroken specimens both have inscriptions. Many fragments 
were also inscribed and the inscriptions form part of the design (JHS, XLI, 
1921, p. 272), All show the same mainland variety of the Minoan script and 
this marked difference is considered by Evans, Joc. cif., to indicate a diffe- 
rence in language. A tomb in the Kalkani necropolis yielded a steatite seal- 
stone carved with a number of strange characters. The signs are not those 
of the Cretan script but, according to Evans, more of an Asia Minor type, 
although elsewhere unknown (The Times, Lit. Suppl., Oct. 26th, 1922). 

1 Evans, BSA, XI, p. 13. 

* From Syria, says Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 16. 
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irom the East, as the common assumption is, but from the 
North with the invading Greeks, and from them to Crete. I 
cannot discuss the monuments here, but must content myself 
with the remark that in this the mainland and Crete appear 
to differ markedly. Pictured or sculptured or engraved re- 
presentations of the horse are on the whole earlier and more 
numerous on the mainland than in Crete!. 

Another very difficult question which I am only able to 
touch upon very lightly and with much hesitation is whether 
Mycenaean art does not show some non-Minoan traces which 
may point northwards. This question applies in the first place 
to the sculptured sfelae which were placed over the shaft gra- 
ves at Mycenae; the clumsiness of their figures is well known 
and cannot be excused by the assumption that they were once 
covered with stucco. Decorative elements as spirals, mean- 
ders, and rosettes are treated equally geometrically *; they 
represent a decidedly non-Minoan element of art. The same 
geometrical treatment of decorative motifs appears on many 
of the gold objects from the shaft graves, and a scholar who 
understands Mycenaean art well has declared outspokenly that 
this kind of ornamentation points to a pre-Mycenaean art 
of the mainland and northwards *. The question is very diffi- 


1 I collected the representations of horses in Yer, 1913, pp. 230, re- 
peated in Gétt. gel. Anzetgen, 1914, pp. 525. Some references are given by 
Paribeni, Mon. ant., XIX, p. 56. This opinion will be more fully appreciated 
in the light of the facts set forth in the paper I have quoted, which set out 
to prove that the migrations of the peoples in the second millennium B. C. 
are ultimately interrelated, and .represent the first appearance on the stage 
of world history of the Aryan stock, divided into the separate branches of 
Indo-Iranians, Thraco-Phrygians, and Greeks. These wanderings carried Aryan 
rulers and peoples of the Indo-Iranian stock into Syria and Palestine; the 
Phrygians, who are the most advanced of the Thracian stock, to the interior 
of Asia Minor, where they destroyed the Hittite Empire; and the Greeks to 
Greece whence they made roving excursions along the islands and the shores 
of the Mediterranean as far as Egypt. 

? Ch. K. Miller, Arch. Jakrb., XXX, 1915, pp. 286; Heurtley, BSA, XXV, 
pp. 126, who points to the affinity with the matt-painted vases of the mainland. 

% Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenat, p. 47, andin Tiryns, 
II p. 202. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming work of Professor Karo on the 
shaft graves will give a substantial contribution to the solution of this problem. 
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cult, for we have to reckon both with the native art of the 
mainiand and the art of the invading Greeks, which is an un- 
known quantity, but cannot be left out of account in judging 
the problem. 

These reasons convinced me thirteen years ago that the 
lords of Mycenae and the other Mycenaean sites were Greeks, 
and that the first efflorescence of the Mycenaean civilization 
is due to the Greek invaders; what has appeared in the sub- 
sequent discoveries simply corroborates my premises and the 
conclusions drawn from them. The Greeks were of course bar- 
barians, but of a very vivid intelligence, and like other Aryan 
peoples, e. g. the Persians or the Normans, very quick to ap- 
preciate and take over a superior foreign civilization. They 
ravaged Crete, and brought home as booty not only precious 
relics of Minoan art but also Cretan artisans and workmen. . 
At intervals peaceful relations with Crete may have existed. 
In primitive conditions war and invasions are the most power- 
ful means of expanding a civilization; peaceful relations work 
very slowly..--The lords of the conquering people have the 
power, the wealth, and the will to appropriate the superior 
civilization of the conquered people. This is the rule, especi- 
ally as regards the old civilizations. Nubia and Palestine, which 
were Egyptian provinces, were much more strongly penetrated 
by Egyptian civilization than other countries, though here it 
was the civilization of the ruling people which was the superior. 
The Babylonian civilization influenced the neighbouring peoples, 
e. g. the Elamites and the Hittites, most strongly in connexion 
with the incessant wars; and finally, when the Persians subju- 
gated Babylonia, they took over Babylonian civilization to a 
very great extent; even Ahura Mazda is represented in the 
guise of the god Assur. I need not speak of the influence of 
the Greek dominion in the East after Alexander the Great, but 
finally I would point out that the wholesale reception of Hellenistic 
civilization in Rome — Graecia capia ferum victorem cepit — 
was due to the campaigns of the Romans in Greek lands and 
their dominion over them much more than to trade and peace- 
ful relations. The effective Hellenization of Rome begins from 
that moment when, through the war with King Pyrrhus, they 
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had Greek subjects in Southern Italy. This is perhaps the 
closest parallel to the process by which I suppose that the 
Minoan civilization went from Crete to the mainland of Greece. 

This statement may be sufficient for the purpose of the 
present book, but in the paper I have quoted I endeavoured 
to elucidate the manner in which the Greek invasion took place, 
and as the reasons which I then put forth, as far as I can see 
still hold good, and in some points have been strikingly cor- 
roborated by subsequent discoveries, I may be permitted to 
express my opinion at some length. 

It is possible to come to a closer understanding by put- 
ting together some elementary archaeological facts, the results 
of research into the geographical distribution of the Greek 
dialects, and the few historical indications which we possess. 
What first must be taken into consideration is not the extension of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean civilization but the peculiar limits of 
that extension. Minoan civilization during the Early and Middle 
Minoan ages was limited to Crete. The only important excep- 
tion is Phylakopi on Melos, but even here the indigenous civi- 
lization continued side by side with the Minoan in a manner 
which throws an interesting light on the limits of the influence 
of peaceful relations and trade with a superior civilization, even 
where so frequent as those carried on between Crete and Melos 
in connexion with obsidian. Minoan influence on the mainland 
was not wanting, but was of no great importance; finds in 
Asine have substantially contributed to elucidate it +. 

This state of things underwent a great change about 
the transition from the Middle to the Late Minoan age, c. 1600 
B. C. The mainland of Greece, or to put it more correctly, 
its eastern districts became satiated with Minoan culture; the 
Mycenaean civilization arose suddenly. The shait graves are 
the most eloquent witnesses of its richness. At the same time 
the palaces of Knossos and Phaestus were destroyed, and traces 
of an almost contemporary devastation are found on other Cre- 
tan sites also; it is even asserted that a general catastrophe 


1 Cf. A. W. Persson, Quelques sceaux et empretnts de sceaux ad’ Asiné, 
Bull. de la Soctété des Lettres de Lund, 1923—4, pp. 162. The pottery for- 
merly hailed as Kamares ware is no true fabric of this kind. 
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overtook Crete at this time *. But the palaces were rebuilt and 
Minoan civilization continued in new splendour. 

At the end of Late Minoan I[ also a violent catastrophe 
and conflagration befell Knossos 7, and the like seems to have 
been the case at Phaestus and on other sites too; it is even 
said that the end of this period is marked by a wholesale 
destruction of the smaller towns*. Knossos was rebuilt and 
flourished again —- the period of the Palace Style follows — 
but other sites, e. g. Gournia, were deserted during Late Minoan 
iI, and only to some extent reoccupied in Late Minoan III. 
The civilization of the Palace Style period seems to be isolated 
in a curious manner and limited to Knossos alone. The linear 
script of class B, which belongs to this period, is only found at 
Knossos, whereas tablets with the script of class A are found 
on several Cretan sites *. The Mycenaean civilization of the 
mainland starts from Late Minoan J. The mainland script fits 
on rather to the earlier systems of Cretan script than to the 
linear script of class B® The fresco painting of the mainland 
is derived from the Cretan wall painting of Late Minoan I and 
developed independently ®. This is also true of the ceramics, 
é. g. certain vases from Kakovatos-Pylos’. Sir A. Evans remarked 
that motifs of Late Minoan I reappear in Late Minoan I, and 
Forsdyke has given a general value to this remark by stating 
that the mainland pottery, while contemporary with Cretan 
ware of Late Minoan I, has a much closer connexion with 
the earlier style of Late Minoan I; the Mycenaean style would 
therefore, he says, seem to have been separately derived from 


1 This is not strictly true; cf. Karo s. v. Aveta § 14 in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencvkl. d. klass. Altertumswiss., XI, p. 1767. Because of the historical 
interest and the problems associated it is much to be desired that the successive 
catastrophes of all Cretan sites, especially in regard to their respective chrono- 
logy, should be treated by an archaeologist who thoroughly knows the facts. 

2 Evans in BSA, IX, p. 35. 

3 Forsdyke in JAS, XXXI, 1911, p. 116. 

+ Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, pp. 38. 

* Stated by Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 38; concerning the later finds 
see the passages quoted above, p. 20 n. 8. 

® Rodenwaldt in 7Tiryus, Il, especially pp. 200. 

7K, Miiller in Athen. Mitt, XXXIV, 1909, pp. 302. 
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Minoan pottery in its naturalistic phase, viz. Late Minoan I; 
planted on the mainland, it developed in isolation, and finally 
returned to Crete 1. 

At the end of Late Minoan II Knossos was sacked, plun- 
dered, burnt, and destroyed never to rise again. This collapse 
of civilization overtook the whole island. Poverty and deca- 
dence are conspicuous everywhere, even if the old sites were 
reoccupied to some extent. The centre of gravity was shifted 
to the mainland, where Mycenae was the most important site. 
The second palace was erected in the beginning of Late Mi- 
noan III, and there was at this time great building acti- 
vity. The Lion Gate, the Grave Circle, the enceinte of the 
Citadel, and the third group of the tholos tombs are ascribed 
to this time by Mr Wace*. At Tiryns the famous later palace 
was erected in Late Minoan IIl*, and the mighty East wall 
of the citadel belongs to the same period‘. So also does 
the later palace of Thebes’. 

I do not insist too much upon these successive catastrophes 
which overtook Crete. They may be and in fact have been 
interpreted in different ways, either as due to internal feuds 
or even accidental conflagrations or to inroads of foreigners. 
In regard to the last catastrophe it is no doubt possible that it 
was caused by a great hostile attack. For the palace of Knossos 
was plundered and all valuables carried away before it was 
burnt, and the decadence and poverty, which overtook Crete 
suddenly and which were the lasting result of the catastrophe, 
cannot be explained but by a violent catastrophe brought about 
by a mighty hostile inroad. As to the catastrophe at the end 
of Late Minoan I the isolation of Knossos and the indepen- 
dent artistic developments in the following Late Minoan II 
period are very remarkable and must be considered closely. 
They prove that the relations between Crete and the mainland 
were interrupted in this period: each went its own way. Even 


1 JHS, XXXI, 1911, p. 114. 

2? BSA, XXV, especially p. 268. 

2 Athen. Mitt, XXXVI, 1913, p. 83. 
* Loc. ctt., XX XI, 1907, pp. IL. 

3’ JHS, XLI, 1921, p. 272. 
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on the islands of the Aegean Minoan ware no longer ap- 
pears. Consequently, in this period, the mainiand cannot 
have been politically subject to Knossos, or ruled by Cretan 
colonists related to the mother country. The separation can 
only be explained on the assumption that both countries took 
up a hostile attitude against each other, and it seems highly 
probable that the reason was that the northern invaders, in 
this period at least, were the rulers of the mainland. 

With Late Minoan II] came the greatest extension of 
the Mycenaean civilization that can be followed with the aid 
of pottery, but this expansion also had its peculiar limits. It 
follows very markedly the high road along the southern shore 
of Asia Minor and Syria to Egypt. The finds from Rhodes 
and Cyprus are so abundant and show such local peculiarities, 
that we must suppose local fabrics of Mycenaean pottery in 
these islands. Mycenaean pottery found its way to Philistia 
also where a debased derivative of it was in use!. On the 
contrary the scarcity or absence of Mycenaean pottery on the 
western shore of Asia Minor is notable — more was found 
in Southern Italy and especially in Sicily —, although the 
western shore of Asia Minor is not further off than the eastern 
coast of Greece. The fact is hardly sufficiently appreciated that 
Mycenaean vases and sherds are found on a few sites only, 
especially Troja VI and Miletus*. The list of other finds is 
very poor*: even the great and fertile islands of Lemnos, 
Samos, und Chios have yielded almost nothing. If there had 
been an amount of Mycenaean pottery, casual finds or clan- 
destine excavations would certainly have brought it to light. 
This peculiar direction of the expansion of the Late Minoan III 
civilization requires an explanation *+, and I may already here 


1 Welch, BSA, VI, pp. 117; Thiersch, Arch. duns., 1908, pp. 378 (espe- 
cially on the Philistine ceramics of Tell-es-Safi), and 1909, pp. 384. 

? This is remarked by Dr Hogarth, loxta and the East, pp. 46. His state- 
ment with regard to Rhodes must be inverted, several Mycenaean necropolises 
having been found in addition to Ialysos Vathy, Lardos, Staphylia, etc., but 
not published. The Mycenaean pottery of Rhodes is abundant and shows a 
marked local variety, the clay being soft and lightly baked. 

3 Compiled by Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykentsche Kultur, pp. 93. 

* J cannot follow Dr Hogarth, Joc. c7t., and Professor Leaf, Homer 
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observe that it coincides with the old trade route to Phoenicia 
and Egypt and the roads of the migrating peoples at this time. 

I turn now to dialect geography in order to state the 
points which may be put into relation with the above quoted 
archaeological facts, or at least Some of them. What is important 
for our purpose is in the first place the geographical distri- 
bution of the dialects. The general rule is that the tribes 
which immigrated first have proceeded furthest from the base 
of invasion in the North; but it admits of exceptions, some of 
which are known through historical information, others through 
linguistic evidence. For secondly in some cases it can be 
demonstrated that a dialect has ousted another by traces which 
the ousted dialect has left on the conquering one‘. 

Modern science has on the whole corroborated the old 
view of a tripartite division of the Greek dialects, although 
the limitations are in part different, and the central group is 
liable to be divided in two. The three groups are: the Eastern 
or Ionian group, comprising the Ionian proper and the Attic; 
the Central or Aeolo-Achaean group, comprising the Aeolian 
proper, the Thessalian, Boeotiin, Arcadian and Cypriote; the 
Western or Dorian dialects, comprising the Dorian proper of 
the Isthmos towns, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Crete, and 
the Southern Sporades, and the North-Western dialects of 
Aetolia ete., to which the dialect of Elis shows a marked aff- 
nity; that of Achaea is insufficiently known. As to the inhe- 
rited and internal affinities of the Greek dialects I may put it 
in the words of Professor Meillet ?: The Greek language was 


and History, pp. 59, in assuming that the cause why the Greeks did not 
expand westwards to Italy and eastwards to Asia Minor was solely that 
they were shut off by some superior power. The underlying assumption is 
that they had a tendency to expand in all directions. This was not the case: 
on the contrary expansion took place in one direction only and was determined 
by the old high-ways, which went to Crete and further along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor to Cyprus, Phoenicia and Egypt. 

1A. Thumb, Handbuch der griech. Dialekte, esp. pp. 49; C. D. Buck, 
Introduction to the Siudy of the Greek Dialects; A. Meillet, Aperga dune 
histoire de la langue grecque, pp. 66, 2nd ed., pp. 45. 

® Meillet, op. cit., pp. 105 and 110, 2nd ed., pp. 70 and 74, assuming a 
quadripartite division. 
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already differentiated into the main dialects at the time when 
the Greeks invaded Greece. The lonian-Attic dialect on the one 
hand and the Western group on the other represent the two 
extremities. The Arcadian-Cypriote dialect «whieh here is called 
Achaean because we know that the settlers on Cyprus were 
Achaeans) and the Aeolian dialects are intermediate types. 
Of these dialects the Arcadian comes nearest to the Ionian- 
Attic group. 

The first observation is that the Aeolo-Achaean dialects 
are geographically curiously dispersed '. Ii they once formed 
a unit this dispersion is very great: the Aeolian dialects oceupy 
Acolis in N. W. Asia Minor, and Thessaly in N. E. and Boeotia 
in Eastern Central Greece. But as it is somewhat doubtful 
whether Aeolian and Achaean may be taken together as an 
original unit such as the two other groups, [ do not insist 
upon this point, although [ am inclined to think that this was 
the case. I have no judgement of my own on the philological 
question, but we shall see that the Greek dialect of Pamphylia 
is very remarkable in presenting, to use the words of Proiessor 
Meillet ?, points of similarity on one hand with the Aeolian, 
especially the Aeolian of Asia Minor, and on the other with 
the Western group. There is every reason to believe that 
the Greeks who settled in Pamphvlia did not emigrate from 
Aeolis, but were an early side-branch of the wanderings which 
carried the Greeks, who spoke a kindred Achaeaun dialect, to 
Cyprus *, The geographical distribution of the Achaean dia- 
lect is especially peeuliar and remarkable; it is spoken in the 
interior of the Peloponnese without reaching the coasts of 
the peninsula at any point, and yet is found in far-off Cyprus. 
These facts may be explained in two different manners; either 
Achaean tribes immigrated and settled among an older popu- 


' Aeolian and Achaean traces collected by A. Fick, -loler und Achder, 
Zts. f. vergletch. Sprachforschung, XLIV, 1911, pp. 1. 

* Meillet; op. eff, p. P11, 2nd ed. p. 75. 

* 7. must leave the philologists to decide whether or not the .\eohan 
dialects preserve an older form, and whether the \rcadian was influenced 
by the Ionian, as Professor Kretschmer thinks in the paper quoted below, 
Daco kins 
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lation, or they were in older times geographically continuous 
and were dispersed by a later immigration and emigration. 
The latter alternative is the correct one. We may refer to 
the tradition of the Dorian immigration which pressed the 
Achaeans up into the mountains of the interior, and even if 
the historical authenticity of the Dorian immigration has been 
contested, linguistic facts show that it is correct. I remark 
in passing that a tribe of the Western group invaded Thessaly 
but took over the Aeolian dialect of the subjugated population, 
and that according to Thucydides the Boeotians came from 
Thessaly into Boeotia; the result is that the Boeotian dialect 
consists of mixed Aeolian and Western elements *. As for the 
Peloponnese which is far more important for our concern we 
may note that the Achaean dialect of Arcadia is on all sides 
surrounded by Dorian dialects. Whilst attempts have failed 
to show Dorian traces in the Arcadian, all Dorian dialects 
of the Peloponnese, except perhaps those of the N. E., more or 
less show traces of being mixed with the Arcadian. This cannot 
be explained except by supposing that the Dorians have every- 
where immigrated, subjugating an Achaean population, which 
maintained itself only in the mountainous interior of the pen- 
insula. The Dorians mixed of course with the older popula- 
tion to a certain extent, and this left its impress upon their 
language. The dialect of the province of Achaea is insuffi- 
ciently known, but the very name proves that it was once 
inhabited by Achaeans. The marked relation of the dialect 
of Elis to the N. E, dialects of the Western group proves 
that the tradition is correct that the Eleans immigrated from 
Aetolia, but it shows also faint Achaean traces. These are 
conspicuous in the Laconian, e. g. in the name of the god 
of Taenarum, Pohoidan. The Dorian form is Poteidan, the 
Arcadian Posoidan. Pohoidan is the Arcadian form with the 
late Laconian transition of s into #. Such traces are found 
also in the Dorian dialects of Crete, and possibly in those 
of other islands, e. g. Rhodes. It has been already noted 


Thucydides I, 12. Meillet, op. cif., p. 111, 2nd ed., p. 75, is of the 
opinion that the Boeotian dialect is not the product of a mixing, but since 
its origin has occupied an intermediate position. 
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that the dialect of Pamphylia is a mixture of Aeolian or Aeolo- 
Achaean and Dorian or Western elements. In Cyprus the 
Achaean is preserved without admixture. It is evident that 
all the districts mentioned were inhabited before the Dorian 
invasion by Achaeans, who were able to maintain themselves 
only in the secluded interior of the Peloponnese and in far- 
off Cyprus. 

The Ionian dialects occupy on the contrary a geographi- 
cally continuous area: Attica, Euboea, the Cyclades, and the 
middle part of the Western coast of Asia Minor, and here they 
spread northwards and southwards, and ousted the Aeolian 
dialect e. g. of Smyrna and the Dorian of Halicarnassus; but 
as this was in historical times it does not concern us here. 
Certain information shows, however, that the Ionian once exten- 
ded further on the mainland and occupied especially N. E. Pelo- 
ponnese. According to the old tradition Achaea, Megara, and 
Epidauros were once inhabited by Ionians, who were expelled 
by the Dorians?, and the same is true of Troizen, whose 
connexion with Athens is very conspicuous in the myths”. 
Moreover Herodotus informs us that Ionians inhabited Ky- 
nouria, the strip of coast south of Argolis, but had been Do- 
rized *. These remains of an old Ionian population north and 
south of Argolis make it probable that the whole province 
was once inhabited by lIonians. 

In a remarkable paper Professor Kretschmer has tried to 
prove that the Ionians were the oldest Greek population which 
once occupied the main part of Greece and was ousted by the 
Achaeans‘*, He thinks that Attica was too small and poor to 
have been able to colonize such large districts as the Cyclades 
and the middle part of Western Asia Minor, and points to the 
fact that the noble families of Ionia derived their descent from 
various parts of Greece, e. g. the Neleids from Pylos. Unlike 


* Achaea, Herod. I, 145—6, VII, 94; Megara, Strabo IX, p. 392, Epi- 
dauros, Paus, Il, 26, 2, cf. VII, 2, 4+; cf. Busolt, Griech. Gesch., 2nd ed., I, 
p. 216. 

? Busolt, op. cit., p. 218. 

3 Herodotus VIII, 73. 

+ Kretschmer, Zur Gesch. der griech. Dialekte, Glotta, 1, 1909, pp. 9. 
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the Dorian colonies the Ionian colonies contain no Achaean 
elements. He reckons with the possibility that such charac- 
teristics of the Arcadian dialect as agree with the Ionian against 
the Aeolian are due to an old influence from the [onians, who 
were subdued by the Achaeans. The arguments adduced are not 
of so certain and evident a character that they can be considered 
as wholly conclusive, but it is very probable that Professor kret- 
schmer in reality is right. The immigration of the Ionians into 
Greece cannot have taken place after that of the Achaeans. 
There are no Achaean traces in the Ionian dialects such as those 
which are found in the Dorian dialects, although some inherited 
coincidences survive. It appears that the lonians once occupied 
those provinces of the mainland which open on to the Aegean 
and Crete around the Argolic and Saronic gulfs. Therefore 
it seems probable that the lonians immigrated into Greece be- 
fore the Achaeans, and were later ousted by them and retired 
to the less fertile and important part of their area, Attica, 
and eventually emigrated to the Cyclades and Asia Minor. 

Ii the results of archaeology and dialect geography are 
confronted with the scarce but valuable historical data for the 
Greek migrations, we are able to make out a clear picture of 
these movements. It will be useful also to consider the ana- 
logies offered by other great migrations of peoples, e. g. of 
those which took place in the transition from the Classical to 
the Middle Ages. Such a migration is seldom a wholesale 
irruption of a tribe, but usually takes place in subsequent 
waves, and between these there is a more peaceful infiltration 
of foreign elements and a mixing of races. The Greek niigra- 
tion took place in three consecutive waves indicated by the 
three main groups of dialects, the Ionian, the Achaean, and 
the Dorian. 

The lonians came first. This corresponds to the geogra- 
phical fact that, in historical times, they retain only the eas- 
tern extremity of the mainland, and to the linguistic fact that 
their dialect forms the one extremity of the series of the 
Greek dialects. In agreement with the old tradition it is to 
be assumed that they once occupied more of the mainland 
and especially Argolis; of Bocotia which is another chief seat 
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of the Mycenaean civilization we know nothing‘. Just as 
the wandering German tribes of the great migration which 
ruined the ancient world were drawn towards Italy and Rome, 
so also the immigrating Greeks were drawn towards the centre 
of civilization of that age, Crete and Knossos. Therefore the 
Tonians settled in Argolis and Attica, whence the islands of 
the Aegean showed the way to Crete. Like the Goths in the 
third century A. D. they learned to build ships, invaded Crete, 
and carried away booty and slaves; at the same time they 
eagerly took over its superior civilization, and created the 
Mycenaean civilization. I should be inclined to think that the 
catastrophes of Knossos and Phaestus and other Cretan sites 
at the end of the Middle Minoan age are the first signs of 
these inroads? [I would assert more definitely that the similar 
catastrophes which mark the end of Late Minoan I are due to 
such hostile incursions. For the notable faet that Knossos 
only flourished in Late Minoan II, other Cretan sites having 
been deserted, and that the civilization of this period was limited 
to Knossos and isolated from the mainland seems to show that 
necessity had compelled the Cretans on the one hand to con- 
centrate in their chief town, abandoning the minor sites which, 
on account of their smallness and number, were more exposed" 
and difficult to defend, and on the other to take up a policy 
of aversion and a hostile attitude towards the mainland. 

The catastrophe at the end of Late Minoan II was final. 
Knossos was never rebuilt and the subsequent period of Reoc- 
cupation shows everywhere the same picture of poverty and 
decadence. At the commencement of Late Minoan III the 
centre of gravity was shifted to the mainland, and great construc- 
tions were erected at Mycenae, the chief seat, but on the other 
hand the art of this period falls far short of that of the previous 
age and degenerates more and more. I venture to believe 
that these great changes were due to a new Greek invasion, 


' Thumb, op. cit., p. 71, on his map of the prehistoric distribution of 
the dialects includes the whole of Argolis and part of Boeotia in the Ionian area. 

? T note wich pleasure that such an eminent authority as Karo agrees with 
my view that this catastrophe is due to the first Greek invasion; sce Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencykl. d. klass. Altertumswiss., XI, p. 1767. 
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that of the Achaeans who superseded the lonians. These 
maintained themselves only in the poorest part of their area, 
Attica, and by and by emigrated to the Cyclades and the Wes- 
tern coast of Asia Minor. Their settlement in Asia Minor was 
rather late, as is shown by the scarcity of Mvcenaean pottery; 
only Miletus seems to have been occupied in the Mycenaean 
age. Bands of them may have taken the high-road towards 
the S. E.! We must not imagine that this was a wholesale 
expulsion of the Ionians; it was perhaps more like the change 
which took place when the sovereignity of the Iranian tribes 
was shifted from the Medes to the Persians. The new wave 
of immigrants, the Achaecans, took the predominance through 
being much stronger, as is shown by the subsequent events 
and the vast areas they occupied”, 

The Achaeans also took over the Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilization but as the centre of the Minoan culture was de- 
stroyed and the people to whose genius it owed its creation 
was subjugated and impoverished, it went on deteriorating. 
On the other hand it was expanded over much vaster areas, 
and this expansion of Late Minoan III civilization is the ulti- 
mate prooi that the Achaeans were the important power of 
that period and propagated its civilization; this coincides with 
the historical information about their wanderings. 

It appears that the Greek invasion was intensified by the 
coming of the Achaeans; the Greeks were now not content 
with raiding Crete but proceeded on their way to the oldest 
and most highly civilized country of that age, Egypt. This 
way, the old high-way along the coast of the Mediterranean, is 
marked on one hand by the secondary centres of Late Minoan 
IW civilization in Rhodes and Cyprus and the Mycenaean cera- 
mics of Philistia, and on the other by the Aeolian or Achaean 


! Perhaps the Danauna, see below, p. 38. 

* The opinion advanced by Dr D. Mackenzie, BSA, XIII, p. 424, that 
the destruction of Knossos and other Cretan sites was due to the Mycenaeans, 
i. e. the indigenous Minoized inhabitants of the mainland who were ousted 
by the Achaeans pressing southwards, meets the objection that we shortly 
afterwards find the Achaeans in Pamphylia, not regarding the above stated 
reasons for the ethnic character of the Mycenaeans. 

Against the view here put forth Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megavous 
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component of the Pamphylian dialect and the Arcadian, 1. e. 
Achaean dialect of Cyprus. The colonization of Cyprus admits 
of some conclusions as regards chronology. It must have taken 
place before the Arcadians were shut off from the sea by the 
Dorians, i. e. before the Dorian invasion, and before the Phoe- 
nician alphabet was introduced into Greece, for the Cypriotes 
write their Greek in a clumsy syllabic script. Regarding these 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that the Mycenaean art of 
Cyprus: and the Greek colonization of the island ure connec- 
ted. The excavations in Cyprus often fall regrettably short 
of scientific requirements and the dates of certain finds are 
subject to controversy, but it is certain that the bulk of the 
finds belong to Late Minoan III and it is questionable if any- 
thing Mycenaean is much older ¢. 

These connexions which were already evident to me long 
ugo received recently a most unexpected and valuable corro- 
boration through the surprising discoveries of Dr Forrer in the 
Boghaz-keui tablets®. In the early years of the Hittite King 
Mursil, who ascended the throne in 1336 B. C.,a king of Ach- 
chivaja is mentioned; he rules Pamphylia. This king is a vas- 
sal of the Hittite king but occasionally takes up an independent 


von Mvykenai, p. 68, n. 136, objects that the invasion of the Avhaeans can 
hardly be inserted between the Early and the Late Mycenaean periods (viz. 
between L. M. If and TID because these are intimately connected with each 
other. There is no reason to suppose a sudden break as necessary tor our 
argument, for an invasion of u new people is not invariably followed by a 
break in civilization. If it were we might demonstrate that the Ostrogoths 
never invaded Italy. On this point of principle see the illuminating remarks 
and examples adduced by W. Leaf, Homer aud History, pp. 44. The decline 
of Mycenaean art which the newcomers were not able to maintain in its old 
vigour is the natural consequence. This cannot be ascribed solely to the 
catastrophe of Knossos and Crete because the artistic connexions between 
Crete and the mainland were already interrupted by the end of Late Minoan I. 

* Concerning the finds from Enkomi which are from different periods 
see the article by F. Poulsen, Zur Zeitbestimmung der Enkomifunde, Arch. 
Jahrb., XXNVI, 1911, pp. 215. Three scarabs belong to Queen Tii, Amenophis 
IV, and a king of the XXII dynasty respectively. The head with a boar's 
tusk helmet mentioned above, p. 20, testifies direct influence from the Greek 
mainland. 

*? E. Forrer, Vorhomerische Griechen in den Keilschrifttexten von 
Boghazkdt, Mitt. der deutschen Orientges., No 63, 1924: preliminary report. 
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attitude. Another text relates some events under the same 
king about 1325 B.C. The peoples in S. W. Asia Minor in- 
voke the aid of the king of Achchivata, Tavagaluvas, and of 
the Hittite king against a hostile invasion, and in another do- 
cument of roughly the same date the king of Achchivaia 
is called »Brother» by the the Hittite king which implies 
that the Hittite king acknowledges him as a Great king. He 
and the Kings of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria are explicitly 
mentioned together in a later letter as being on the same 
footing as the Hittite king. The narrow coastal strip of Pam- 
phylia cannot have been sufficient to form the nucleus of a Great 
Empire. The Great Empire is Achaja, viz. Greece, to which 
name <Achchiiava, which comes from an older Hittite form 
Achchajiva, corresponds’. The king of Greece had seized 
Pamphylia and hence he was at the same time the vassal and 
the peer of the Hittite king. His name, Ta-va-ga-la-va-as, is 
thought to reproduce in the syllabic cuneiform script the ol- 
der form of the Greek name Eteokles, Eterox/érnc, and this 
according to Pausanias is the name of the second mythical 
king of Orchomenos in Boeotia. The first king is called An- 
dreus *, and Dr Forrer recognizes him in a king of Achchivaia 
An-ta-ra-va-as, of another text. 

I am unable to judge the identifications with the Greek 
names; they have been accepted by leading philologists. But 
what seems to be certain is quite enough. We recognize that 
the Achaeans formed a Great Empire, and this corroborates 
the view of the Empire of Agamemnon put forth with much 
sagacity by Professor Leaf on Homeric evidence *. The sove- 
reignty of the Great King of Mycenae over vassal princes of 
minor states in Greece reflects the Greek conditions of the 


} This is the final proof that the general custom, derived from the Ho- 
meric usage of the word, to call the pre-Dorian Greek population of Greece 
Achaeans is well founded. Cf. also the Aqaiwasha of Egyptian sources, men- 
tioned below, p. 38. 

7 Pausanias IX, 34, 6 and 10. 

7 W. Leal, Homer and History, pp. 193. Only the paved roads ra- 
diating from Mycenae shonld bave taught us to recognize the character of 
this Empire; cf. doc. crt. pp. 234. 
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Mycenaean age. It may be that Dr Forrer is right in his 
identifications of names, and that the first great Achaean kings 
ruled from Orchomenos — this was one of the chief centres 
in the Mycenaean age; we know its magnificent beehive tomb 
and the frescoes of the palace, although the palace itself has 
not been found — and that they later proceeded to Argolis 
by conquering the lonians. With this the situation of Mycenae 
agrees, being such as to command the communications north- 
wards !, Such a course of events would answer to the view 
expounded above. This is of course conjectural, but it is most 
important to recognize that the attacks and expeditions of the 
Achaeans were not unorganized raids of pirates, as was ge- 
nerally surmised ?, but started from an organized Empire. In 
the light of this it seems more probable that the catastrophes 
of Crete were due to the attacks of the Achaeans. This in- 
formation of the Boghaz-keui tablets fits in excellently with 
what was known and assumed before. The conquest of Pam- 
phvlia by the Greek king explains the Aecolo-Achaean compo- 
nent of its dialect. The time, half a century or a little more 
after the final sack of Knossos about 1400 B. C., fits in just 
as well with the course of events. 

The same is the case with the following events. During 
the reign of the Hittite king Dudchalia somewhat after 1250 B. 
C. the king of Achchijava, Attarissijas *, made repeated attacks 
on Caria but was driven back. Later, about 1225 B. C., the 
same king ravaged and plundered Cyprus. The invasion of 
Cyprus had probably begun earlier, immediately after the sack 
of Knossos, for in one of the el-Amarna letters the king of 
Cyprus complains that the Lukki had founded colonies in Cyprus, 
and these Lukki are supposed to be not the indigenous Lycians 
but the Greek invaders of the South coast of Asia Minor. 
Thirty vears after the raid of Attarissijas Cyprus was defini- 
tely colonized by the Greeks according to Egyptian information. 
So far according to Dr Forrer. It appears that this infor- 


+ Remarked e. g. by Leaf, loc. cit. p. 205. 

2 The graphic description of Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, 2nd ed., pp. 73, goes very far in this direction. 

3 He is identified by Dr Forrer with king Atreus of Mycenae. 
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mation fits in excellently with what is known elsewhere. It 
gives historical knowledge of the Greek colonization of Cyprus, 
which according to the evidence of the dialect took place in 
Late Minoan If], viz. after the tinal overthrow of Knossos. 
The further advances of the Greek migration are recog- 
nized through Egyptian sources which are well known and 
actively discussed. Among the peoples mentioned in the el- 
Amarna letters are the Danuna, who had settled on the coast 
of Palestine’, During the reigns of Meneptah and Rameses Il 
Egypt was attacked by ‘men from the sea’. Meneptah con- 
quered the Aqaiwasha and other tribes in the Delta about 1221 
B. C. About 1190 B. C, Rameses HI drove back a new inva- 
sion, in which were the Pulesatha and the Danau or Danauna. 
I leave the much discussed Pulesatha-Philistines out of account: 
coming from Crete they settled in Philistia and brought the 
Mycenaean ceramics with them. They may not have been 
Greeks, but were perhaps a Cretan tribe. Of course other 
tribes than Greeks also took part in the migrations, just as, 
for example, not only Germans but also Slavs and Huns took 
part in the migrations during the transition to the Middle Ages. 
The two tribes of interest in this connexion are the Aqaiwasha 
and the Danauna because they can be identified, the former with 
the Achaeansand the latter with the Danaoi. Both names designate 
the Greeks as a nation in Homer; in origin they were of course 
names of Greek tribes. The name Danaoi is already archaic in 
Homer, and they are elsewhere unknown; only in mythology do 
their eponymes Danaos and Danae appear. Both belong to Ar- 
golis, and this localization seems to be conclusive for the tribe 
also. They were probably the oid inhabitants of Argolis. It 
may perhaps be asked whether the mythical association of 
Danaos with Aigyptos may not reflect the relations of the 
tribe to Egypt in the Mycenaean age. The Danaoi may per- 
haps be the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Argolis; for already 
in the el-Amarna letters we see that they had gone further 
and settled on the Phoenician coast. No more need be said 


* I do not mention either here or below other tribes whose identity is 
much disputed and very uncertain. Cf. H. R. Hall, Keftiu and the Peoples 
of the Sea, BSA, VII, pp. 157, and in Cambridge Ancient History, UW, pp. 275 
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of the Agaiwasha; their identity with the Achaeuns is recog- 
nized. This Egvptian information fits in excellently with the 
course of migrations as described above. The unrest of the 
islands of which the Egyptian king complains commenced 
immediately aiter the overthrow of Knossos; it was due to 
the new strong wave of immigrants, and went even further 
eastwards on the old track until Egvpt itself wus attacked. 
About 1200 B. C. the Achaeans who had conquered Pamphy- 
lia and Cyprus one century and a half earlier had come so 
far as to attack Egypt. This was the high water mark of the 
migrations; after this they ebbed back. 

J add one remark on Troy. The exceptional circum- 
stance of Late Mycenaean vases being found in the sixth 
town is explained by the fact that Troy was through its situa- 
tion predestined to be a commercial town. The Trojan war 
is certainly a historical fact, but it was unusual for the Achae- 
ans to send their oversea expeditions in this direction. The 
explanation is that these raids, which we may call piratical raids 
on a grand scale, followed the high roads of trade. The Trojan 
expedition is probably comparatively late in date, as the me- 
mory of this expedition alone was preserved, while the memory 
of those towards the South East was lost. It looks as if the 
‘Achaeans had learnt that the plan to overrun the Near East 
was too much for their strength, and then decided upon an 
objective which was of less importance but nearer at hand. 

It is a common feature of such migrations that when they 
once have commenced and are in progress, they continue 
until the peoples are exhausted, the desire of adventure and 
booty and the enticement of war and plundering luring them 
into ever new exertions. So it was, for example, during the 
Viking age of the Scandinavian countries, which after its end 
suffered a serious retrogression in population and civilization. 
So also the Greeks wasted their strength in their wanderings 
and expeditions of the late Mycenaean period. 

At its end came the last of the three waves of migration, 
the Dorian. The Dorians conquered the Achaeans, who were 
already weakened by their distant wurs and expeditions, sub- 
jugated them or drove them back into the mountains. The 
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Dorians followed the old track, colonized Crete, the southern 
Sporades, and Rhodes, and went as far eastwards as Pam- 
phylia where they mixed with the old Achaean colonists; the 
result is the mixed Pamphylian dialect. Then they came toa 
standstill; they were neither strong nor enterprising enough to 
push furher eastwards. The Achaean invasion had weakened 
the Mycenaean civilization, and it had lost its ireshness and 
vigour; the Dorian gave it its death-blow. The Mycenaean 
civilization was a civilization of the upper classes; the more 
numerous the newcomers became, the more debased it grew 
although at the same time it expanded geographically. At 
last it was so debased as to be hardly superior to the native 
civilization of the Greeks, and then the time was ripe ior 
the great break marked by the appearence of iron, crema- 
tion, the fibula, and the geometrical style. The Dorian im. 
migration ushers in the dark transition to the new age. The 
Achaean Empire had broken down, civilization fell back, 
the power of the Greek people was exhausted, and the 
Phoenicians held sway over the sea. The old age was ended, 
and a new one began |. 


' Mr Wace, The Cambridge Aucient History, U1, p. 467, seems prone, 
with certain restrictions, to regard the Dorian dialects as a survival of the 
language spoken by the people of the Mycenaean civilisation, because they 
cover the same area as the Minoan-Mycenaean civilisation. He asks: “When 
later history tells us of the small numbers of Dorians in Argos, Sparta, and 
Sicyon, can the Dorians really have invaded Southern Greece and Crete 
in such overwhelming numbers as to change entirely the characteristics of 
the language there spoken? We cannot suppose that the Dorie dialect is a 
wholesale importation, nor can we suppose that it represents the pure speech 
of the pre-Dorian inhabitants’. He ends by supposing that “the Doric dialect 
is a blend of the intruders’ speech with the language, possibly Aeolic, spoken 
by the pre-Dorian folk". In regard to the first question I should like to re- 
call that the Arabs who conquered Egypt did not come in overwhelming 
numbers; yet in spite of this their language ousted the old Egyptian; the same 
is true of the Romans in Gaul etc. An argument against the latter suppo- 
sition is the fact that the Dorian dialect is not a mixed dialect except for 
the traces of a dialect akin to the Arcadian, and this being the case the 
supposition coincides with the one here advanced. 

This applies also to J. P. Harland, The Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age, 
Harvard Studies tn Classical Philology, XXXIV, 1923, pp. 1. The author 
starts from the evident break between Early and Middle Helladic and supposes 
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I have tried to give the reasons for my view concerning 
the immigration of the Greeks into Greece and their further 
wanderings. The latter, however, hardly concern the religious 
problem at all. I may perhaps be excused for dwelling 
upon this subject on account of its general interest; the main 
point is that the Mycenaean civilization was created by 
Greeks. Their almost complete Minoization will be understood 
better now that, thanks to the Boghaz-keui texts, it has been 
recognized that Greece was at this time a powerful empire 
ruled by mighty kings. For such a Society attains much 
more easily to a high level of civilization than unorganized 
bands of migrating tribes. The upper classes of Greek so- 
ciety were thoroughly Minoized in religion also, and Mi- 
noan religion was probably as much more highly developed 
than that of the invading Greeks, as Minoan culture was 


that it is due to an invasion of a foreign people. On slight reasoning he as- 
sumes further that this invading people came from the North. But as Buck 
remarks in a paper which is quoted below, there are no traces of pottery 
similar to Middle Helladic ceramics in the North: there the ware is on the 
contrary quite dissimilar, and the matt-painted ware is connected with the 
Cyclades. ‘Others assume that the invasion came from Asia Minor because 
bucchero resembling the Minyan pottery is found in Asia Minor; see Forsdyke, 
JHS, XXXIV, 1914, pp. 155, and A. W. Persson, Bull, de la Société de 
Lettves de Lund, 1924—23, pp. 7%). These early invaders, Mr Harland thinks, 
spoke an Arcadian language. About 1400 B. C., viz. between Mycenaean II 
and III, he assumes a new invasion of Achaeans, who spoke a Dorie dialect; 
the traditional Dorian invasion at the end of the Bronze age is saidto be a 
last wave of this Achaean migration. Although Hartand follows in the foot- 
steps of Beloch, (curiously enough he mentions neither Leaf nor Chadwick; ct. p. 
42, n. 1 and 2) he has not succeeded in adding to the probability of the view that 
the speech of the Achaeans was Doric. Itis animpossible attempt to obliterate the 
well attested difference between Achaeans and Dorians. The Dorian invasion, 
which accomplished the great and fundamental change from the Bronze to 
the Iron Age, is reduced to a comparatively unimportant raid which does not 
account for the immense cultural cataclysm. <As to the break between Early 
and Middle Helladic we must hope that further research will shed light 
on this most noteworthy faet; there is an ash layer between the Early and 
the Middle Helladic layers on several sites. For a further criticism trom a 
‘philological point of view see the clear and circumspect paper by C. D. Buck, 
The Language Sttuation in and about Greece in the second Millentum BP. 
C., Class. Phil., XXI, 1926, pp. t. 
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superior to Greek culture. Of course both Minoan civilization 
and religion spread among the common population also; as re- 
gards civilization it is attested by the numerous Mycenaean tombs 
of the mainland with more or less poor contents. The native 
Greek religion was pushed into the background for the time 
being but survived nevertheless, and as hordes of new im- 
migrants arrived it was invigorated, and at last, in connexion 
with the general decadence of Mycenaean civilization, pressed 
in its turn the Minoan religion into the background. It ap- 
pears that these were favourable conditions for a blending of 
the Greek and Minoan religions and Greek and Minoan gods, 
such as we must suppose to have taken place. Jt explains 
why the Minoan religion is so conspicuous and even exclu- 
sively predominating in the monuments; the poor people, who 
remained faithful to their native Greek gods, have not left any 
monuments behind them. It also explains why Greek religion 
gradually came to the Jore and pressed Minoan religion back, 
and why ultimately both were blended. 

The view advanced here may not, however, be generally 
accepted. Some readers may not find my arguments conclu- 
sive, and may adhere to the opinion put forth by the most pro- 
minent scholars, that the lords of the Mycenaean strongholds 
and their retainers were Cretan colonists who held sway over 
the indigenous population of the mainland’. I do not ask in 
what manner, under this assumption, we are to imagine the 
immigration of the Greeks which must have taken place in or 
before this age *, but we must consider the conditions thus 


1 Leal, Homer and History, pp. 37, thinks that the neolithic population 
of the mainland was an early wave of the Aryan immigration and that the 
Arcadian dialect may possibly be a direct descendant of their language, Such 
a great gap in time between the successive Greek immigrations 1s extremely 
unlikely and the Arcadian dialect is bound up with the Achaeans. He thinks 
further that the Minoans subdued this old population and ruled Greece in 
L. M. I and II and identifies L. M. UT with the coming of the Achaeans. 

° The most serious objection to the picture of the Achaean invasion given 
by Leaf, foc. cit., pp. 49 tcf. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, pp. 251) is that it is 
drawn after the pattern of the Dorian invasion, but the Achaeans did not 
speak a Western but a Central dialect. Lhe assumption that the Dorian in- 
vasion closely followed the lines of the Achaeans is of course a little hazardous. 
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presupposed inasmuch as they concern the blending of religions. 
This indigenous population was originally the old pre-Greek 
population that was akin to the Minoans. At some time in 
the second millennium B. C., perhaps before the establishment 
of the Cretan colonies in Greece, perhaps somewhat aiter- 
wards, the Greeks invaded the country. The population of the 
mainland, which the Minoan colonists had subiugated and upon 
which they impressed their civilization and their religion, con- 
sequently contained for some time a certain Greek element. Fi- 
nally these Greeks, perhaps strengthened by new Greek inva- 
ders, must have turned aguinst their lords and made themsel- 
ves masters of the country to such an extent that their lan- 
guage ousted the indigenous language. 

I cannot but think that such a course of events would 
give the Minoan religion still greater chances of survival. The 
indigenous Helladic population may have been deeply impres- 
sed by the religion of their kindred Minoan lords, and the in- 
vading Greeks, whose civilization and religion must have been 
at an interior level, would in all probabilitv have been still 
more impressed by the religion of their Minoan lords as well 
as by that of the surrounding Helladic people. 

Consequently I affirm with some confidence that whatso- 
ever view we take concerning the ethnical nature of the My- 
cenaean people (that is the representatives of Mycenaean 
civilization), this does not vitally affect the main problem. In 
every case the Greek religion of the historical age is an 
outcome of the blending of the original Greek and Minoan 
religions. 

There is only one point where this ditierence of view 
concerning the ethnical character of the Mycenaeans will 
affect our notions of their religious development. In the last 
chapter I shall try to prove that the hero cult originates in 
the Mycenaean age and was transmitted from this to the his- 
torical Greek age. But as far as the evidence goes, no hero 
cult appears in the Minoan civilization. Here is another fact 
which points tu an ethnic difference between the Minoans and 
the Mycenaeans. It is difficult to surmise that the hero cult 
originated in the Minoan world where it» premises were wan- 
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ting ', but it will be natural and easy to understand if its origin 
is due to the invading Greeks, and if it first was applied to the 
warring Greek princes who ruled a vast and mighty Empire. 
There exists, however, another problem for which the 
view that the Greeks were the ruling and predominating people 
of the Mycenaean age is essential, I mean Greek mythology. 
I have elsewhere ® tried to show thay’ Greek heroic mythology 
has its origin in the Mycenaean age and more particularly that 
the great mythological cycles were evolved in their main out- 
lines in this age. For this view the conclusive argument is 
that the great Mycenaean sites and the famous centres of 
myths coincide, and that the more important a site was in the 
Mycenaean age, the greater is its mythological fame. This 
view has been well received and corroborated by the amazing 
discovery of the gems of the hoard from Thisbe. The last word 
has not perhaps been spoken concerning these and their repre- 
sentations, and it may be that the ensuing discussion will not 
wholly approve of their reference to the myths of Oedipus 
and Orestes. This much may, however, be asserted, that if 
these scenes do not represent these myths, they represent 
the stuff of which such myths are made. Other Minoan mo- 
numents show very few representations which can be inter- 
preted as mythological*®, The difference between Minoan art, 
which is devoted almost exclusively to representing the cult, 
gods, and daemons, and Greek art, which loves mythological 
1 The apotheosis recorded by the paintings of the H. Triada sarcopha- 
gus (see ch. XILI+ is of quite another order. 
?> See my Htstory of the Greek Religion, pp. 38, and also my paper, Der 
myk. Ursprunug der griech, Mythologie, Festschr. Jakob Wackernagel, pp.137. 
% The ‘Scylla’ seal impression, BSA, IX, p. 58, fig. 36; Evans, Palace 
of Minos, I, p. 698, fig. 520; the gold ring from the Tiryns hoard, Arch. 4nz., 1916, 
p. 147, fig. 4; Delt. arch., I, 1916, App., plate facing p. 16, fig. 2 (here fig. 1), 
shows a ship and two pairs of people, each representing a man greeting or 
abducting a woman; it has been interpreted as representing the abduction of 
Helen, but against this is the fact that there are two pairs. It may represent 
a pirate raid in which women were carried off or the welcome of the retur- 
ning men. At all events this ring contrary to most Minoan and Mycenaean 
works of art, except those from Thisbe, shows some mythical or historical 
scene. Some hunting scenes may perhaps be reckoned in the same class, 
especially those depicting a lion hunt. 
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scenes, is most marked; and it would only be natural, ii the 
few mythological representations, which, except the Scylla 
sealing, have all come to light in the mainland, were due to 
the Greek spirit asserting itself and causing the gem-engravers 
to reproduce scenes from the heroic mythology, just as it caused 
the architects to build megara. 

This is, however, not the most important point in this 
connexion. For it is evident that the view that Greek mytho- 
logy in its main outlines was already created in the Myce- 
naean age will be much more probable if there has been a 
continuity of the population, at least in the ruling classes of 
the people, from the very beginning of the Mycenaean age 
down to historical 
times. If a change 
has taken place, and 
the Greeks at the be- 
ginning were non-ex- 
istent, or weak and 
subdued, and only la- 
ter became supreme 
in the Mycenaean 
world, —- if conse- 
quently the ethnical 
continuity has been broken in the Mycenaean age, the con- 
tinuity of the myths would be much more difficult to under- 
stand and to establish. 

There is still one fact yet more conclusive. Mythological 
names of Minoan origin are exceedingly scarce and even those 
whose origin is dubious are rare; the great majority consists 
of evidently Greek names. If the mythology had originated 
among the Minoans, and from them had been transmitted to 
the Greeks, we should certainly expect many more Minoan 
or at least un-Greek names. As the opposite is true, it fol- 
lows that the mythology was created by the Greeks and if 
that mythology iu its main outlines was created in the Myce- 
naean age, it follows that the Mycenaeans were Greeks at 
least as regards the classes which took an interest in myth. 

I need not insist upon the importance of this theme. It forms 
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almost as large a subject as religion and cannot be taken up 
and discussed here. From this point of view some light will 
fall upon the creation of epic poetry, whose origin and 
oldest elements certainly go back to the Mycenaean age; we 
need not have recourse to the assumption, which implies seri- 
ous difficulties!, that it was originally created in the Minoan 
- language and translated into the Greek language. This is the 
view of Sir Arthur Evans’, who thinks that a iar earlier 
heroic cycle of Minoan origin to a certain extent affected the 
Greek population. When, in a bilingual medium the pressure 
of Greek conquest turned the scales finally to the Hellenic 
side, may not something, he asks, of the epic tradition of the 
Mycenaean society (that is of the Minoan colonists of the main- 
land), have been taken over’ The spirit of the Minoan mo- 
numents and the conditions of Minoan life were certainly not 
such as to form a favourable medium for the creation of heroic 
epics, unless they were completely changed by the coloniza- 
tion of the mainland. On the contrary I need hardly point 
out that under the assumption that the warring Greeks were 
the ruling people, the Mycenaean period, or if one prefers to 
call it so, the Achaean period, was a heroic age in the sense 
of Chadwick and most favourable for the formation of heroic 
myths and lays. 

I now turn to the subject to which this book is devoted. 


1 Cf. Leaf, Homer and History, pp. 42. 
2 See JHS, XXNIE, 1912, pp. 287. 
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THE MINOAN-MYCENAEAN RELIGION 
ACCORDING TO THE MONUMENTS. 


Cate. 


CHAPTER I 
NATURE SANCTUARIES. 


(CAVES, ROCK SHELTERS, MOUNTAIN PEAKS.: 


ges most ancient sanctuaries are caves and rock shelters. 
Both were used as habitations in palaeolithic and neolithic 
times over all Europe from Sweden to Crete, and very often 
the dead were buried in or at the mouth of the caves where 
the people lived. Hence the custom is derived, not unknown in 
the early age of Greece, of burying the dead below the floor 
of the house’. When people learned to build buts and houses 
and the caves were abandoned as dwellings, they continued to 
be used as burial places. A very illuminating instance of this 
is the cave of Miamu (fig. 2) south of H. Dheka in the moun- 
tain chain called ) Adra éésa*. The upper layer, which had 


1 Ps, Plato, Minos, p. 313 D knows the custom of Ou éxeivoov modteout 
(viz. who slaughtered animal victims before the burial and hired women to 
lament) atrod xai &0anrov éy ry vixia Tobs ao0avorTag. Instances of burial 
in the house were found at Thorikos, Stais, Eph. arch., 1895, pp. 232, in Aegina, 
mb. p. 247 (cf. Gropengiesser, Die Gritber von Attika, Diss., Heidelberg, 1907, 
pp. 191, at Asine, and probably at Orchomenos in Bocotia in Early Helladic IT, 
Bulle, Orchomenos I, Abh. Akad. Miinchen, XXIV, 1907, IL, pp. 67. Young chil- 
dren especially were buried in jars beneath the tloor; eight such graves, from 
the end of the first and the beginning of the second city, were found in the 
last excavations at Phylakopi in addition tv the one found previously 1 4S4, NVI, 
pp. 6; Excav. at Phylakopt, JHS, Suppl., 1V,p. 15), while at the same period 
adults were buried outside the city. Another such grave was found ut Knos- 
sos, probably from M. M.. BSA, VI, p. 77. This custom persisted down to the 
late Mycenaean age ‘graves of stone slabs at Mycenae, Tsoundas, Eph. Arch, 
1891, p. 27) and to the geometric age tehildrens’ graves tuund beneath the 
floors of the houses at Vrokastro, Edith Hall, Vrokasiro, pp. 106 and 123) 

2 A. Taramelli, Amer. Journ. of Arch., 1, 1897, pp. 287; Mon. ant., 1X, 
pp. 301 is only an abstract of the tormer article. 
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been disturbed by the owner of the neighbouring house, con- 
tained human bones and a quantity of vessels, of which two 
specimens still extant seem to belong to the subneolithic period. 
In the course of his excavation Taramelli found remains of 
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human bones and fragments of vases, among them those of a 
wheelmade pitcher. Beneath this burial stratum there was a layer 
of hardened earth and stones about 30 em. thick, and beneath 
this again a thick layer of black greasy earth mixed with 
small fragments of charcoal, bones of animals, and fragments 
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of pottery, a deposit left by human families which had lived 
in the cave for a long time. There were several hearths on 
different levels in the deposit, and also remnants of meals, split 
or broken bones of domesticated and wild animals, shells, claws 
of crabs and lobsters, implements of bone, an entire hand-mill 
and fragments of others, and lastly fragments of pottery. The 
best preserved specimens belong to the subneolithic period 
(E. M. L)*. In spite of the intermediate layer no very long 
time can have elapsed between the use of the cave as a 
dwelling place and its use as a burial place. 

The cave of tratg SeeZaes near Pracsus contained trag- 
ments of pottery from neolithic down to geometric times and 
many scattered and decomposed human remains ?. In a cave 
near Zakro five graves were found containing flukes vf obsi- 
dian, a bone object pierced with bronze nails, and a quantity 
of vases belonging chiefly to Early Minoan 1. Near Valaikastro 
human remains were found in a shallow cavern and in two 
rock shelters accompanied by coarse hand-made vases which 
seem to be neolithic or a little later*. In the neighbourhood 
of Magasa there is a neolithic settlement beneath a rock shel- 
ter*. In the neolithic age man also sought sheltcr beneath 
overhanging cliffs; at Magasa a house was built in such a 
position in later but still neolithic times. These rock shelters 
Were used as habitations and consequently also for burials. 

The most important of all burial caves is that recently 
discovered at Pyrgos near the small harbour of Nireu Khani, 
i4 kilometres N. E. of Knossos. It contains hundreds of in- 
terments. Some of the dead had heen buried in larvakes, of 
which about twenty were found. There are stone idols, bronze 
objects, mostly daggers, obsidian Hakes, and a quantity of pot- 
tery, more than 150 vases, covering the whole of the Early 
Minoan age *®. Smaller rock shelters with graves dating trom 


timer. Journ. of Arch. loc cit, pp 302. figs. 13° 15; cf vans, 
Palace of Minos, 1. p. 58. fig 18. 

2 BSA, VIL pp. 235. 

* BSA, EX. pp. 339: 

* BSA, XI. pp. 260. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 59: Nanthoudides, Arch. Delt, 1V, 
191b, pp. 136. 
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E. M. I and II were discovered in two different places near 
Gournia and larger ones of only a little later date four miles 
east of Hierapetra *. 

The use of caves and rock shelters for burial purposes 
was so persistent that it is still found in L. M. II and II; the 
dead were regularly put into /arvakes*. As for the mainland 
it may be noted that a series of ten caves with burial deposits 
from the Mycenaean age was discovered at Pharai in the pro- 
vince of Achaea *. 

That caves and rock shelters were used as cult places 
may again be due to their original use as human habitations. 
For already at a rather early stage man has the idea oi pro- 
viding his gods with habitations, and the human dwelling is 
always the prototype of the shrine of the gods, although the 
latter may be constructed more elaborately and magnificently. 
After the caves had been abandoned by man they continued 
to be used as sanctuaries, the dwelling places of the gods, 
thanks to that religious conservatism which appears in Minoan, 
as in every other civilization. But this by no means implies 
that all cult caves were originally human habitations; there 
are of course caves whose situation is such that they never 
can have been regularly inhabited by man, e. g. the cave of 
Kamares, which is often blocked by snow until late in the sum- 
mer, and the Idaean cave, and others. When man lived in huts 
and houses, but often continued at least to worship his gods in 
caves, it is natural that newly discovered caves were also con- 
sidered as haunted by the gods, and consequently became cult 
places. A lofty and spacious cave was more than any other 
likely to be regarded as the abode of a deity, and to be vene- 
rated as a cult place by virtue of its power of impressing the 
human mind and by its ¢loominess inspiring a mysterious awe. 
But I think it is less probable that the origin of cult caves is 
to be sought in this direction — or to state the case more 


1 Gournia, App. D, p. 50. 
2? A rock shelter at Sarandari near Palaikastro, BSA, XI, pp. 293: a 
cave in the mountain of Petsofa also near Palaikastro, BSA, XII, pp. 1, and 
at H. Pelagia near Mallia, Arch. Delt. IV, 1918, App. II, p. 17. 


* Eph. arch., 1919, pp. 98. 
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positively -—- in a belief that caves were by their very 
character haunted by Nature daemons, although we may in- 
cline towards such an idea because in the classical age caves 
and grottoes were the abodes and cult places of the Nvmphs, 
and the Nymphs in the classical religion came to fill, at least 
to a great extent, the place of the Nature daemons, In a 
later age such ideas may have contributed to the sacredness 
of caves and influenced the cults carried on in them, but to 
seek in them the origin of cult caves would fail to explain 
why the cult places used by preference in the Minoan age 
were rock shelters, which certainly have nothing of the im- 
pressiveness of the caves. Both caves and rock shelters were 
used as human dwelling places in the earliest times and later 
still they were used no less as cult places than as burial places, 
In view of this the explanation here proposed seems to be 
the more likely. 

Among the many sacred caves in Crete there are some 
very celebrated and famous ones which have yielded a rich 
harvest of votive offerings. Near the southern summit of 
Mt. Juktas, south of Knossos, on the top of which there is an 
open air sanctuary mentioned below, there is a small grotto 
known as vooro vegd. Taramelli has made a cursory explo- 
ration and has drawn up a sketch plan ?; the cave has vielded 
fragments of pottery and terracotta animals which were sold 
by the peasants to a dealer of antiquities at Candia. Professor 
Myres mentions that miniature vases probably analogous to those 
of Petsofa occur copiously in one of the caves of Mt Juktas °, 

Sir A. Evans thinks that the sacred cave of Knossos is 
to be found at Skoteinéd about three hours westwards from the 
palace where there exists a very imposing cave with a spa- 
cious vault, broken stalagmitic columns, and winding galleries *. 
Here the peasants of the neighbouring villages have at dilf- 
ferent times discovered bronze figures. One beautiful double 
axe cand possibly more) from this cave came to the museum 


1 Mon. ant., IX, pp. 356; Cook, Zeus, I, p. 160. 
BSA, TX, p. 379. 
3 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 163. 
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at Candia'. In a summary exploration Evans established that 
the cave contains an abundance of Middle Minoan sherds 
going back to the beginning of the Palace period. 

Many years ago a cave, which is identified with the 
cave of Eileithyia mentioned in Homer, was discovered near 
the river Kaoreods four miles east of Candia *. It is 55 metres 
long and at its widest 12 metres across but from two to three 
metres only in height. At about the middle there is a nearly cy- 
lindrical stalagmite, the circumference of which is 1 m. 20 and 
the height 1 m. 40; it is enclosed by a quadrangular setting of 
small, irregular stones without clay, the sides of which are 
3m. by 2m. and the height about 45 cm. Within this en- 
closure and in front of the stalagmite is a quadrangular un- 
hewn stone, 30 cm. by 40 cm., height 45 cm. Some excava- 
tions were made inside and outside this enclosure and a quan- 
tity of sherds dating ‘from the oldest down to Roman times” 
was found, chiefly near the walls of the cave, but not a single 
whole vessel. It is to be regretted that this discovery was 
made before anybody was able to classify the pottery found 
and determine its age; the sherds now seem to be lost — I 
asked in vain for them in the museum at Candia --, but it is hard- 
ly to be doubted that this is a sacred cave dating from Minoan 
times. But its identification with the cave of Eileithyia at Am- 
nisos is uncertain. There are plenty of caves in this district. 

From a place called 27y/aoiéia, three kilometres N. E. of 
Abdos in Pediada, a quantity of finds was reported, among them 
a beatiful gem representing two men in a chariot driving two 
agrimi®. In the year 1922 Xanthoudides made excavations in 
front of and behind the cave from which the place takes its name. 
The finds, which apparently are considerable, are mentioned 
only very summarily without distinction of the periods, but 
it is stated that the cave served as'a cult place from the 
“Mycenaean age down to historical times” +. 


' Amer. Journ. of Arch., V, 1901, p. 442. 

2 Hazzidakis in the periodical /Iagvacedg, X, 1886—87, pp. 349; Halb- 
herr, The Antiquary, XXVII, 1893, p. 112, gives only an abstract. 

3 Eph. arch, 1907, p. 184, pl. VIII, 166. 

* Bull. corr. hell., XLVI, 1922, p. 522. 
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At Arkalokhori a little to the S. W. of Lyttos there is 
a small and narrow cave which was ransacked by peasants, 
who found pieces of bronze, described as blades of knives 
and lances, and some beads; they said that they collected 
eighteen okas (about 20 kilos) of bronze objects, for the most 
part rusted blades, which they sold at Candia as old metal. 
The cave was explored by Hazzidakis'. The finds are not 
stratified. The pottery was very badly broken owing to the 
ransacking of the peasants; it belongs to Early Minoan and 
Middle Minoan I a*. Stone objects were few, the most note- 
worthy being fragments of small obsidian blades and a core 
from which such blades were struck. <A great quantity of 
bronze objects was found, all daggers, knives, or votive double 
axes except one fragment of u wide-mouthed, egg-shaped ves- 
sel. The daggers seem to be later than the pottery; they 
are not of the triangular form known in Early Minoan times, 
but much longer, thin and narrow; the longest measures 33 cm. 
with a maximum width of 2 cm. and a thickness of scarcely 
15 mm. But the chemical analysis shows that the percentage 
of tin, 3 2f or less, is much lower than in Middle Minoan 
bronze objects. Of votive double axes a great number was 
found, but almost all were more or less broken. A small 
double axe of silver weighing 3,; grammes is quite excep- 
tional. 

Near to Lyktos there is one of the two most famous 
caves in Crete, the cave of Psychro, which is often said to 
be the Dictaean cave. It was discovered by peasants about 
the year 1888% The cave was first explored by Halbherr 
and Hazzidakis in 1886; the results of some excavations near 
the mouth of the cave and also various relics discovered there 
by the peasants are described by Orsi and Halbherr?. In 
1894+ Evans procured from the peasants many objects in the 


? BSA, XUN, pp. 395: 

2? Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 39. 

* What was known about this cave previous to the excavations ot the 
British School is related by Evans, /HS, XVII, 1897, pp. 350. 

* Orsi and Halbherr, Scopertié nell’ antro di Psvchro, Museo df ant. 
¢lass., U1, 1888, pp. 905. 
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shape of bronze arms, votive and otherwise, and small figures 
of-men and animals. In the following year he visited the 
cave and secured further material. A very interesting piece 
was «a bronze votive tablet with figures’. In April 1896 a 
young peasant unearthed several clay bulls, figures, and cups, 
and last but not least a fragment of the famous steatite liba- 
tion table with a Minoan inscription, of which Demargue found 
a second fragment in 1897 °% Then Evans undertook a small 
excavation in which he found a continuous layer containing 
a sacrificial deposit of bones of deer, oxen, and goats, horns, 
ceramic objects, and two bronze oxen of a rude fabric. The 
cave was finally excavated by the British School in the sum- 
mer of 1900 *. 

The cave of Psychro is double, the upper cave sloping 
gently towards the innermost part. Underneath there is a 
thick sediment of yellow clay mixed in its upper layer with a 
little primitive pottery described as duechero and with many 
bones, but containing nothing below, The strata above this 
clay varied in depth from seven feet to some inches. The 
deeper deposit which filled the N. W. bay consisted, wherever 
it had not been disturbed, of successive layers of ash and 
carbonized matter mixed with and divided by strata of sherds 
and animal bones, the typical remains of sacrifices. This de- 
posit, which here was three feet thick, was covered by a 
uniform black mould mixed with stones and containing a few 
fragments of terracotta and bronze, more of iron, and a little 
pottery. What pottery there was in the surface stratum was 
of the later geometric period with very rare representatives 
of still later periods. 

There seems to have been a wall defining the eastern limit 
of the sacred area, but it has entirely disappeared. In the N. W. 
bay there was an altar-like structure built of roughly squared 
stones without any binding, about three feet high. Round this 
there lay thickest the fragments of libation-tables, among which 
Was One inscribed with three signs, small plain cups, fragments 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 632, fig. 470 
° Ibid. p. 628, fig. 466. 
3 BSA, VI, pp. 94. 
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of fruit-stand vases, and lamps and ashes. The strueture was 
perhaps covered with stucco and surrounded by a paving. 
The innermost recess was made into a femenos, being separat- 
ed by a wall and roughly paved. The uppermost stratum here 
consisted of ashes and contained in its lower parts geometric 
remains; beneath this a stratum of reddish stuff, like perished 
burnt brick; beneath this again a thick stratum of black mould, 
from which there came bronze weapons and implements. Then 
unproduetive ashes, then ‘Mycenaean’ (viz. Late Minoan) painted 
pottery, then more ashes, and finally paving stones, in all 
seven feet. Some bronze knives and pins, and a human idol ', 
together with two late geometric bowls, were found in the 
interstices of the boulders. Although this femevos was richer 
in all the later kinds of pottery than any other part of the 
cave, no Kamares sherds were found on its floor level. The clay 
below contained nothing except a few remains of bones. Poc- 
kets of black mould:in several places vielded sporadic finds. 

In the lower cave the earth deposit was slight, small 
patches carried down by water, but these were singularly 
productive. Further numerous bronze objects were found put 
edgeways into the vertical creviees of the stalactite pillars. 
In the lowest part of the cave there was a pool of water; from 
the pebbly mud at its edge over a dozen bronze statuettes 
and half a dozen engraved gems, besides handfuls of common 
rings, pins, and blades, were collected. 

A more detailed description of the numerous finds cannot 
be given here; the main points are already touched upon. 
Some only of the more peculiar objects need be noticed: 
fragments of ox-shaped r/vfa, parts of large jars with relief 
decoration, almost all from the femenos, (one piece shows a 
row of double axes, another bucrania, and a third what seems 
to be an altar with offerings), lamps, terracottas and bronzes 
of human and animal form, (almost all human bronze figurines 
came from the lower cave, but the animals from the upper 
cave), a model chariot of bronze, and at least eighteen double 
axes, all found in the lower cave and almost all in the stalactite 
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niches. They are all s¢twzulacra and made expressly for votive 
purposes. Small round dishes, one with a central boss, are 
tentatively called miniature shields, and said to belong to the 
geometric period rather than to the Mycenaean. Of the dag- 
gers some show the older, more triangular form. The handle 
of one of the knives ends in a human head. Besides daggers 
and knives there are lance heads, razors, tweezers, needles, 
hairpins, rings; fibulae are very rare. Some few small gold 
objects and much corroded iron objects were found in the 
upper cave. Ivory and bone objects were rare, an ear-scoop, 
a shuttle, needles, prickers, hairpins; beads also were rare. 
The gems and the libation tables are mentioned; the earlier 
examples of the latter are made of steatite, the later of lime- 
stone; they are either round or quadrangular, 

The cave of Psychro began to be frequented in the Middle 
Minoan age‘; primitive hand-burnished bucchero occurs only 
in natural water-laid deposits. In the lower cave no Kamares 
ware was found, and the votive offerings from it seem to 
belong to a later period. It is suggested that the upper cave 
did not become accessible before the Middle Minoan age, and 
the lower cave still later. The floruit of the cult was Late 
Minoan *. The cave ceased to be frequented in the geometric 
period; later objects are very rare and have been brought 
in accidentally °. 


1 Dr Hogarth in his report speaks of Kamares ware from the lowest 
Stratum about the altar, but see the following note. 

2 The finds from Psychro are almost entirely Late Minoan, Dawkins, 
BSA, XIX, p. 38. With this is to be compared the statement of Evans, Palace 
of Minos, I, p. 162, that it is probable that a certain proportion of the bronze 
figurines and votive weapons belong to Middle Minoan as unquestionably 
some of the pottery does, though a much larger proportion is Late Minoan. 

® Cf. above and Evans, J/HS, XVI, 1897, p. 356: “Remains of the 
historic period are curiously rare. I was able to observe a plain proto-Co- 
rinthian aryballos and one or two fragments of glazed black Hellenic ware 
in a superficial layer, and, in 1895, was shown a terracotta griffin's head 
apparently from a tripod bowl, and a small trunk-like block of white marble 
with a tail of a snake coiled round it, — — — a bronze openwork figure of a 
huntsman carrying a wild-goat, — — — a few specimens of Cretan geo- 
metrical ware — — — and a fibula”. 


THE CAVE OF KAMARES. 39 


The most celebrated cave of Crete in historical times is 
the cave of Zeus on the summit of Mt. Ida, but as this was 
not frequented in the Minoan age and the cult began only in 
the geometric and Orientalizing period, it does not concern us 
here '; only the fact that it is attached to Zeus must be noted. 
There are other caves on Mt. Ida which were frequented 
during the Minoan age. The cave of Kamares high up on the 
southern summit facing Phaestus is famous because it has given 
its name to a kind of pottery which was first discovered there, 
and hence to the period of the first bloom of Minoan civiliza- 
tion. The cave is called MaveoompsAaioy by the inhabitants. 
Like other caves it was first discovered by the peasants; a 
fortunate shepherd found the first vases and a few figurines 
which were secured by Hazzidakis and published by Myres and 
by Mariani”. In 1894 the cave was explored by Taramelli under 
great difficulties owing to the snow which blocked it *. Tara- 
melli drew up an inaccurate sketch-plan and succeeded in find- 
ing some other vases, but expressly notes the absence of other 
finds than pottery. Finally the cave was excavated by the 
British School in 19134, It is very imposing: it has some hol- 
lows and an annex, a small cave at its back, in which almost 
nothing was found. The bulk of the pottery belongs to the 
Middle Minoan age, and of this ware numerous and beautiful 
specimens were found. The great mass was found amongst 
the boulders at the bottom of the cave in such a position that 
it is evident that the devotees had laid the vases amongst 
these boulders or in convenient crevices between them. From 
the neolithic age there is only « couple of sherds, from Early 
Minoan only one vase* and some few sherds. Late Minoan 
vases are also rare, and were all discovered on the right hand 


! Halbherr, Scavz e trovament?® nell’ antro di Zeus sul Monte Ida, 
Uuseo dt ant. class., I, 1888, pp. 689. 

* Myres, Proceedings of the Soc. of -ntiquartes, 2nd series, XV, 1895, 
pp. 351; Mariani, Mon. ant., VI, pp. 333. The figurines in question are three, 
two ox-heads and the body of what looks hke a pig, published /oc. cit., pl. 
XxX, 2), 225.24. 

3 Amer. Journ. of Arch., V, 1901, pp. 437. 
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slope; there are specimens from L. M. I and Ul. The greater 
part of the pottery, however, was coarse and unpainted. A 
kind of shallow vessel which apparently was a lid :but to 
what kind of vessel did this lid belong’), was especially nu- 
merous; further there were {ars, plates, jugs, large basins, 
and a large oval vessel, about half a metre long, in shape not 
unlike a bathing tub, the two long sides of which were pierced 
by two rows of holes; this was probably a brazier. 

The almost complete absence of finds other than vessels 
is curious, Some iron dart heads were found to which, accor- 
ding to their comparatively uncorroded condition, a very late 
date must be ascribed. The only bronze object discovered by 
the British excavators was a much oxidized flat strip. Of bone 
a borer, two necdles, and a number of pieces worked flat are 
recorded, but hardly any stone objects. A curious feature is 
that in one place a mass of material was found amongst the 
pottery, which seemed to be the remains of either wheat or 
some other grain. As for the structures, Taramelli speaks of 
a built hearth which could not be verified by the English ex- 
plorers. : 

The absence of bronze objects, which is noted both by 
the Italian and the English explorers, and indeed of any finds 
other than vessels, is explained by Dawkins as due to the 
subsequent ransacking of the cave by visitors jor bronze and 
precious objects. It is, however, absolutely unlikely that barely 
a single bronze obiect would have succeeded in escaping the 
ransacking and appearing in the excavations, if there ever had 
been any. Other caves have also been ransacked, but have 
nevertheless yielded numerous bronzes and other objects. As 
the votive objects known from other caves are absent, and 
the finds certainly do not suggest a sanctuary in themselves, 
Dawkins is led to ask whether the cave really was a sanctuary 
or whether the pottery may not rather mark the remains of 
a dwelling place. He justly denies the latter supposition be- 
cause the pottery, which shows a restricted range of shapes, 
is not suitable for a habitation, nor have any obsidian fakes 
been found. Moreover a cave which was blocked by snow for 
at least half the year cannot have been used as a habitation. 


THE CAVE OF PATSO. THE CAVE OF PARNES. ol 


The tact in question can only be explained by a difference in 
the cult customs and, in some measure, by a diiterence in time. 
The cave of Kamares had its foruit in the Middle Minoan age, 
that of Psychro in the Late Minoan age. People were not in 
the habit of bringing other offerings to the cave of Kamares 
than vases and perhaps grain. We must be prepared for such 
differences in the Minoan cult, and are not justified in postu- 
lating a conformity which is absent from the Greek cult as 
well as from other primitive religions of which we have a more 
than summary knowledge. 

The other sacred cave of Mt. Ida is situated much further 
to the west In the neighbourhood of the village of Patso; an in- 
scription from the imperial age shows that in historical times 
it was sacred to Hermes kranaios'. The discovery was made 
by the inhabitants, but the largest part of the finds came into 
the museum of Candia. The cave has never been explored 
scientifically. The finds consist of human and animal figurines 
of bronze or terracotta; some of the clay figurines are painted 
in the last Minoan style; especially noteworthy is a human 
head with a peculiar headdress. Two pairs of horns of con- 
secration are further to be noted. 

On the mainland of Greece ulso there is at least one 
cave in which a cult was practised in the prehistoric age and 
again in the classical age and continued down into Christian 
times: the cave of Parnes, about one hour south of Phyvle, 
which is called .luyvoompsaov by reason of the numerous limps 
which are found there; most of them are Christian, but there 
are also some of Greek and Roman date*. The cave shows 
three strata, which are easy to distinguish owing to the kind of 
ash which they contain. Beneath the stratum which contains 
objects from the historical epochs there are two prehistoric 
layers. In the lowest fragments of prehistoric vases together with 
Mycenaean (s/c/; sherds were found. With the aid of the descrip- 
tion only it is impossible to say to which of the Helladic periods 
the unpainted sherds belong; one sherd of matt-painted ware 


! F. Halbherr, Scopert? nel santuario di Hermes Craneo, Mus. di aut 
class., U1, 1888, pp. 913 and pl. XIV. 
2 Praktika, 190u, pp. 38, Eph. arch, 1906, pp 89; 1918, pp 1 
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is, however, recorded. The Mycenaean sherds from the second 
layer belong to the fourth style of Furtwiangler and Léschcke. 
As a matter of fact the Mycenaean cult was not continued 
here. The roof of the cave broke down apparently at the end 
of the Mycenaean age; the cave was left abandoned in the 
archaic age’, and reoccupied perhaps only after the Persian 
wars when the cult of Pan was introduced into Attica. In the 
Greek age it was dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs. Only one 
geometric sherd was found which may have been brought in 
by chance; the new series begins with sherds of the latest 
blackfigured style, redfigured vases and sherds, and some terra- 
cottas of which one is archaic *. 

On the highest mountain of the island of Delos there is an 
artificial cave; stone slabs have been laid over a cleft in the 
rock leaning against each other and a wall built before the en- 
trance *. According to Dérpfeld this structure belongs to the 
archaic Greek age. On the top there was a terrace with the 
temple of Zeus Kynthios and Athena Kynthia, This terrace was 
lately explored by the French School. The result is to be 
published by Plassart; meanwhile only a very summary notice 
is given‘. It is noted that all prehistoric ceramics discovered 
are of the common type without painted decoration showing Mi- 
noan influence. It is, however, remarkable that a round three- 
legged table of libation, quite similar to the wide-spread Minoan- 
Mycenaean type, was found; it may come from a house. As 
for a prehistoric cult on the top of Kynthos there is no sure 
evidence; we must wait for the publication of the excavation. 

The rock shelter or mountain peak ° sanctuary of Petsoia 
near Palaikastro on the eastern shore of Crete had its vogue 
in the Middle Minoan age. It was excavated by the British 
School’, A few feet below the highest peak of the ridge south 

1 Eph. arch; 1918, p. 11. 

2 Eph. arch., 1906, pp. 100. 

* Sketch plan Rev. arch. 1873, I], p. 103. I have been unable to pro- 
cure the paper by Burnouf, Rev. gén. de Parchitecture, XXXI, 1874. 

* Bull. corr. hell., XLVI, 1922, pp. 519. 

* Loc. ctt., p. 520, fig. 9. 

® CE below, p. 70. 

7 Myres, BSA, IX, pp. 356; cf. Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 151. 
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of Palaikastro there is a terrace held up by a zig-zag wall. 
An accidental find of some clay figures of animals gave rise 
to the exploration. Below the disturbed surface layer there 
was an almost horizontal layer of nearly black earth, 17 to 20 
cm. thick, full of ashes and fragments of charcoal, and crowded 
with figurines of which a large proportion were whole, many 
still retaining their colouring. Many of the smaller figures were 
broken, and there were feet, horns, and other extremities of 
larger figures, but fragments of the bodies were totally absent; 
these were found elsewhere. Below this layer came a thick 
bed of clayey earth of a strongly reddish colour, brightest at 
the top and merging downwards into the ordinary colour of 
the soil. It represents the original packing of earth to level 
the enclosure, and in that case its red colour must be explained 
through the agency of fire. 

At a later time a house had been erected in the angle 
of the terrace wall. Only the chamber in the angle was fairly 
well preserved, but there had been one, perhaps two more 
north of it. This chamber had a plastered and whitewashed 
mud floor of a common type, and round its wall, at an ave- 
rage height of 25 cm. from the floor, ran a rough bench of 
unworked stones covered with a smooth coat of plaster and 
whitewashed like the floor. West of the mud floor was a rough 
paving of slabs of schist. The character of the building is the 
same as that of the houses at Palaikastro belonging to the 
Late Minoan period. The burnt layer, which is of an earlier 
date, stretches beneath the floor. 

The finds are very numerous and consist for the most 
part of terracotta figurines. I shall give a simple enumeration: 
Standing male figures, female figures, conical from the waist 
downwards with elaborate bodices and headgears; seated hu- 
man figures, the sex of which is uncertain, though one shows a 
female bust; the chairs have four legs and at least in one instance 
a high back. There are also a few detached chairs and four- 
legged stools. Several examples occur of male figures bisected 
from crown to groin by a clear cut. Most curious is the series 
of detached arms, legs, and hands, modelled separately, and often 
perforated at the butt-end for suspension. The arms are usually 
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formed from the shoulder downwards, extended or somewhat 
bent. One specimen includes, besides the whole arm, a full 
quarter of the trunk, the suspension hole being at the angle 
oi the trunk nearest to the neck. Others represent only the 
forearm. The legs are always fully extended as if standing. 
One complete pair ends off at the waist; there are also a form- 
less trunk and one with stumps of legs. Among the detached 
heads is a special series of both male ind female heads which 
seem to have been modelled separately. Only one larger human 
figure was found, viz. fragments of the face. Of animals there 
are large figures of oxen, preserved only in fragments, horns 
and legs and one or two fragments of hind-quarters, and a 
great mass of miniature figurines of rude workmanship: oxen, 
agrinuw, goats, rams, swine, dogs, weasels, hedgehogs, hares, 
tortoises; birds are rare. Among special types a crouching 
pig and a recumbent cali may be mentioned. Other objects 
are very rare with the exception of some deep conical cups, 
6,5 to 5 em. high, miniature vases, 3 to 3,5 cm. high of a deep- 
rimmed bowl form, and small clay balls in very large numbers; 
they are compared to the Buddhist prayer pellets. There are 
no larger or painted vases, and no finds of metal objects are 
recorded, and consequently also no double axes, which are 
usually made of metal. 

What the house mentioned above was, it is a little difficult 
to say. Professor Myres considers it to be a private building, and 
in this case his remark is justified that it is peculiar that such a 
house Should have been built on a sacred site and that this could 
hardly have happened before the site was abandoned and for- 
gotten. But it is hard to understand that the cult should have 
ceased and have been forgotten in the Minoan age, and it is 
therefore perhaps safer to consider the building as a sanctuary, 
as Sir A. Evans does. The house is, however, built above the 
layer with the votive offerings, and these seem to belong to the 
Middle Minoan age, judging by the more elaborate human 
figures, but it is not safe to draw the same inference from the 
rude miniature figurines, which may have been manufactured 
at a much later date. However, the activity of this sanctuary 
belongs to the Middle Minoan age. 
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Another similar votive site under an overhanging con- 
glomerate rock just below the remains of an early acropolis 
at Upper Zakro, not far south of Palaikastro, was noticed by 
Sir A. Evans in 18941. Votive terracottas, a female figure with a 
"Medici’ collar like those from Petsofa, and remains of male figu- 
rines, goats, oxen, and their separate legs and horns are now 
in the Ashmolean museum ”. 

In a hollow under the low brow of a cliff at Avoomoiirovs 
near Upper Zakro a large rudely modelled ox, a larger horn, 
and parts of the legs of two human figures were found, all 
in red clay like the material of the coarser figures from Pet- 
sofa *. There may have been a small similar sanctuary here. 

A sacred place on a mountain top must be placed in a 
different category from the sacred cave or rock shelter, for 
this kind of sanctuary cannot have originated ultimately in a 
habitation, but is solelv due to the belief in Nature deities or 
daemons haunting the spot, a belief which contributed essen- 
tially to the cave cult also in its later development. One Mi- 
noan sanctuary of this kind is known, on the summit of Mt. 
Juktas, which wholly dominates Knossos from the south; the 
curious contour of the mountain which strangely resembles the 
profile of the face of a resting man is particularly impressive. 
The site was explored by Sir A. Evans in 1909+, On the very peak 
of the mountain there is a roughly circular temenos wall of huge 
blocks, in some places still consisting of nine courses and rising 
to a height of tive metres. In the inner interstices of the blocks 
typical M. M. I a. sherds occurred; they were consequently 
built up a little before the first palace of Knossos. The rocky 
steep within the circuit wall is abundantly strewn with Minoan 
sherds, many of them from Middle Minoan I, and remains of large 
pithoi; according to Sir A. Evans this is due to the area having 
been inhabited. The lowest layer was a stratum of grey ash 


t Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 151. 

> Some of these were copied and published by Mariani, Mon. 
ant. VI, p. 182, fig. 17 ‘three small oxen), and p. 176, fig. 5 ta female 
figurine). 

3 BSA, IX, p 276; 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 153; cf. Cook, Zeus, Il: 2, pp. 939 
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reaching to the surface of the rock and filling its crevices, the 
ceramic contents of which belonged to Middle Minoan I and II. 
Above this was a reddish brown stratum of burnt earth con- 
taining sherds of Middle Minoan TIL This stratum surrounded 
the foundations of a rectangular building of ashlar blocks with 
an outer terrace of rougher construction. It was situated near 
the precipitous western edge of the peak and much of it had 
no doubt fallen down the steep hillside. Its condition is very 
fragmentary; it consists of two rooms and what appears to 
have been a narrow magazine; in one of the chambers there 
are remains of a white plaster floor. 

The ash stratum is similar to that at Petsofa and con- 
tained similar votive relics; male and female clay figures and 
clay animals such as oxen and goats, and separate limbs both 
human and animal. An arm showed a perioration, apparently 
for suspension; in one case two human legs were joined to- 
gether; clay horns of oxen were numerous. There were a part 
of a vessel with wild goats in relief like one from the cave of 
Psychro, and ‘praver pellets’ like those from Petsofa. The vo- 
tive deposit continued into the red Middle Minoan III stratum 
above. Goats and oxen of a larger build occurred here, and 
among other things clay locks of human hair, the raised arms 
of a worshipper, some curious flat, shell-like coils, and most 
interesting of all, a limestone ‘ladle’ of a kind of which other 
specimens were found on the hillside below, with traces of an 
inscription in Linear script class A. <A similar ‘ladle’ with a 
fuller inscription in the same form of script was found in a 
contemporary votive deposit on the height of Trullos, a foot- 
hill of Mt. Juktas ¢. 

«As for the deities or daemons venerated in these places 
we are bound to confess that we are groping about in the 
dark. The Greek gods who have superseded the old ones do 
not give any clue. That the cave of Parnes is ascribed to Pan 
and the Nymphs is only natural because caves commonly were 
dedicated to these gods, e. g. the cave on the northern slope 
of the Acropolis in Athens; moreover Pan must have taken posses- 


* Loc. cit, p. 625, fig. 462; Xanthoudides, Eph. arch., 1909, pp. 179. 
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sion of it late, because his cult was introduced into Athens 
only at the time of the Persian wars. Nor can any more be 
deduced from the fact that Hermes has taken possession of the 
cave of Patso; he was also venerated in the Idacan cave; an 
inscription found at its entrance mentions sacrifices to him}, 
Hermes is often venerated in caves and appears as Nymph- 
agetes. More important is the epithet which is given to him 
at Patso, Agarvaios, but its sense is uncertain. If it is permis- 
sible to derive it trom xdovos fooxyua, aodpator *, this would 
suit the god of the herds and the animal figurines found on 
the site, but it is hardly to be taken as evidence of the na- 
ture of the Minoan cult. We shall see below that it is hardly 
probable that the tradition of the tomb of Zeus on Mt. Juktas is 
of ancient origin; on the other hand the story of his birth seems 
to be connected already by Hesiod with the cave of Psychro 
near Lyktos. This is of course very important, and we must 
recur to this in a later chapter, but there is nothing among 
the numerous votive offerings which can be related to sucha 
cult as this myth presupposes. Very important also is Homer's 
mention of the cave of Eileithyia at Amnisos, and it is much 
to be regretted that this cave is not identified with certainty 
and, if the identification is right, that the contents, now appa- 
rently lost, were discovered, before anybody was able clearly 
to distinguish to what period they belonged. This might have 
given a valuable clue. For Eileithyia seems to be a name for 
one form of the Minoan Nature goddess, and it is probable 
that the Homeric tradition derives from the Minoan age. 

The result of this review is mostly negative; there is 
only a slight probability that a Minoan Nature goddess had a 
cave cult. We must turn to the cult places themselves in or- 
der to see what information they give with regard to the cult. 
It has already been pointed out that remarkable differences exist 
as regards the objects found and the periods in which the cult 
places in question were in use. The former circumstance can- 
not be explained solely by the latter, although bronze was 


' CIG, 2369; Kaibel, Epigr. graeca, 815: Otoect Tassaioow idovutve 
Maiados ‘Koug onovdiy xai devoiny d&50 euogocsvres. 
? Hesychius, s. 7. 
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rarer and more expensive in the Middle Minoan than in the 
Late Minoan age, and consequently bronze objects cannot have 
been so numerous in the former period as in the latter. 

The Kamares cave stands quite apart, other objects than 
vessels being almost absent, —- only three animal figurines 
are recorded, and even among the vessels there are none 
which by their form show themselves to be destined for sacral 
use. There are no remains of sacrifices. This is really cu- 
rious and must be due to the character of the cult carried on 
here, but it throws hardly any light on what kind of cult this 
was. In Late Minoan times the cave was little frequented. 

Quite different is the case of the cave of Psychro which 
was frequented as early as the Middle Minoan period but saw 
its florazt in the Late Minoan. Here there are not only objects 
which were used in daily life and sé#elacra of such objects, but 
human and animal figurines and objects of sacral use are also 
prominent, double axes and tables of libation. Votive offerings 
were found embedded in a stratum of bones and ash which 
must derive from sacrifices. The finds from the cave of Ar- 
kalokhori seem to be similar, although no figurines are men- 
tioned, but the peasants have apparently collected and sold 
most of the bronze objects. What are left seem, however, to be 
somewhat earlier in date than those from Psychro. The votive 
offerings in these caves are not of a special kind, such as would 
give some indication in regard to the deity venerated, and the 
inscription of the libation table is unintelligible to us. It must, 
however, be noticed that the stalactites in the lower grotto 
at Psychro seem to have been especially sacred because the 
votive offerings were stuck in their crevices. With this is 
to be compared the fact that in the so-called cave of Eilei- 
thyia there is a stalactite surrounded by a wall and within 
this enclosure a quadrangular unhewn stone, It certainly looks 
like a baetyl with an altar. 

The difference between the objects found in the cave 
of Psychro and those found in the sanctuary of Petsofa, to 
which that of Mt. Juktus may be added, is very remarkable. 
All these sites have human and animal figurines in common, 
but at Petsofa all are of clay, metal being conspicuous by 
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its absence. There are neither double axes nor tables of 
libation, but there are miniature vases probably- destined for 
sacral use, and a peculiar species of votive offering of a sin- 
gularly characteristic and enigmatical kind, — the detached 
human heads and limbs, which are modelled separately and 
have a hole for suspension. The difficulty is to find a pro- 
bable explanation. Professor Myres was led to think of the 
parts of the human body which in later Greece were dedica- 
ted to healing gods, and consequently considered the deity 
venerated at Petsofa to be a healing deity. On a closer con- 
sideration unsurmountable difficulties arise in opposition to this 
view. Such parts of the body as are very prominent among 
the later ex-votos in healing sanctuaries, e. g. eyes, and fe- 
male breasts, are absent; or are we to think that the people 
of Petsofa suffered only in their legs, arms, and heads: It is 
furthermore impossible to explain in this way an arm with a 
quarter of the trunk or the half figures cloven from crown 
to groin. 

These eX-votos are rather enigmatical and the explana- 
tion which I propose, in default of a better, is a mere guess, 
and that too not without its difficulties. I shall speak below 
of a curious representation of detached heads and limbs, chiefly 
of animals?, on some Minoan gems — here is the difficulty al- 
ready at the outset, those from Petsola being always human —. 
They recur on geometric vases together with a female figure 
supposed to be Artemis; certainly she is the Mistress of the 
Animals, and this goddess appears also in the Minoan age. 
Such a goddess would, I think, be appropriate to the finds trom 
Petsofa, and would explain that the figurines represent not 
only domesticated but also wild animals. With the cult of 
the Greek Mistress of Animals fire festivals were connected 
in Which living animals, human puppets and miscellaneous 
objects were thrown into the fire, and | have tried to show 
that certain constructions in the very archaic temples of Prinia 
' Below, pp. 198. There is a gem from Phaestus with two agrfmi 
and a human head, Vow. ant., XIV, p. 622, fig. 90 and pl NL, 9 (here fig. 


66, p. 1991, and another from Mycenae with a lion and a detached human 
leg, Eph. arch, 1888, pl. X, 9. 
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are to be explained through a similar rite’, Now at Petsoia 
Myres observed? below the ash layer containing the votive 
figurines a bed of clayey earth which in the upper layer is 
burnt red by fire, and further that the small figurines were 
much broken, only the horns and legs of larger figures but 
no fragments of the bodies being found. He explains this by 
assuming that a bonfire was lit on the spot, and that from 
time to time as the fire got clogged with larger figures 
it was raked over and roughly cleared of these, smaller ob- 
jects and fragments being left, and the whole layer levelled 
for the reception of fresh fuel and figurines. It this explana- 
tion holds good, the coincidence is almost too convenient; I 
feel obliged however to warn the reader that as the whole 
matter is so obscure a measure of caution is needed. 

The peak sanctuary of Mt. Juktasis in many respects similar 
to the sanctuary of Petsofja. The same votive offerings are 
found, the same are lacking; there are also specimens of de- 
tached limbs. There is a femenos wall, as also at Petsofa, 
and a building was erected there in the Late Minoan period. 
There are strata of ashes and burnt earth but no layer of baked 
earth below the ash, because there was no earth but only the rock 
below. The tradition that the tomb of Zeus was on the top of 
this mountain is not trustworthy, but Sir A. Evans is emphatically 
right in considering it to be the sacred peak of the Nature 
Goddess, and citing in confirmation the Knossian seal impres- 
sion which shows the goddess standing on the top of a mountain 
surrounded by her lions?. It may be asked whether the sanctu- 
ary of Petsofa is not rather to be considered as a peak sanc- 
tuary than as a rock shelter. Although it is called a rock 
shelter its description and section* show that it is not 
one, but in reality a terrace on sloping ground c. ten metres 
distant from the rugged crest of limestone which forms the 
actual summit of the mountain. This mountain is the highest 


' See my paper Fire-Festivals in Ancient Greece, JHS, XLIU, 1923, 
pp. 144. 

* BSA, IX, p. 338. 

> Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 154. 

+ BSA, UX, pl. VIL. 
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peak south of Palaikastro, and the cult place may be the peak 
sanctuary of that Minoan town. Probably bonfires were lit 
on Mt. Juktas as well as at Petsofa and, in the historical age, 
on certain mountain tops on the mainland. Ii this be correct 
it is a new reason for the supposition that the Nature Goddess 
was venerated in the sanctuary of Petsofa as well as in that 
of Mt. Juktas. 


CHAPTER I 
HOUSE SANCTUARIES. 


I the Minoan civilization no temples are found, if by temple 
we mean a separate building set apart to be the abode 
of the deity and to shelter its image and paraphernalia. It 
is very doubtful if the buildings which were erected on Mt. 
Juktas and at Petsofa were temples in this sense, although 
they may have been destined to serve the cult in some way. 
The gods were venerated under roofs built by human hands, 
but all cult places of this kind are parts of a human habita- 
tion, small chambers in a house or palace. How far the shrine 
at Gournia is an exception to this rule will be discussed below. 
Consequently the cults in question must be considered as do- 
mestic cults, or to put it as cautiously as possible, we shall 
proceed on this assumption, and try to explain the facts from 
this point of view before any other explanation is put forward. 
Further, to judge from other religions, it is pfobable that other 
deities were venerated in the domestic cult of the house 
and the palace than those worshipped in caves and on 
mountain peaks. 

The archaeological evidence for these cults is of a dilfe- 
rent kind. In some shrines idols and cult obiects were found 
im situ by the excavators; here no doubt exists as regards the 
character of the room and the cult. Elsewhere numerous 
objects of religious significance were found together in one 
room, though they had been disturbed. They may be the con- 
tents of a shrine which were disarranged but left on the spot, 
or they may be a deposit brought in trom without. This 
question is often very diificult, even impossible to decide. Fi- 
nally, in other cases sacred objects have been stored away in 
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some hiding place, e. g. in the stone cists of the Central Pa- 
lace Sanctuary at Knossos. The finds of the first class espe- 
cially are of the utmost value for our knowledge of Minoan 
religion, and we have to begin with them. 

Foremost ranks the so-called Shrine of the Double Axes 
in the Palace of Knossos which has very often been described 
and delineated +. It is situated in the S. E. part of the palace, 
the structures of which belong to the Middle Minoan III period; 
in this epoch, according to Sir A. Evans, the Northern Section of 
this part was residential, the Southern of the nature of a sanctuary. 
One of these chambers was in the period of the Reoccupation 
used as ashrine®, This date is especially indicated by a stirrup 
vase with typical L. M. [II decoration. The room is only 1!» 
metres square and divided into three parts at different levels *. 
The body of the room with a plain stamped floor was occu- 
pied by a variety of vessels standing in the positions in which 
they had once been leit, a tall plain jar, a tripod pot, the 
above-mentioned stirrup vase, a bowl] with a flat bottom and 
upright handles, and three others, Beyond this area there was a 
somewhat raised dais in the centre of which was tixed a round 
table of offering with a slightly hollowed upper surface and 
three short legs, of the kind which has since often been found *; 
the feet were embedded in the raised dais, and on either side 
there were some cups and smaller jugs. Immediately behind the 
dais and the table of offering a raised base, about 60 cm. 
high, of clay and rubble construction with a plaster face, ran 
from wall to wall. On this ledge two pairs of horns of con- 
secration of white stucco with a clay core were fixed; be- 
tween the horns in either case there is a round socket; a very 
small double axe of steatite with double edges was found 
resting against the left pair; it is much too small to have been 
set up in the sockets of the horns; what obiects were probab- 
ly put here we shall see later. Between the two there were a 


1 BSA, VIL, pp. 95; Karo, Arch. f. Religionswiss., VIL, 1904, pp. 126, ete. 
? Evans, Palace of Minos, 1. pp. 373. 
3 Plan and section BSA, VII, p. 97, fig 55. 


4 See below, p. 103, 
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bell-shaped idol and a female votary 1, whose eyes, mouth, hair, 
and ornaments were rendered by means of punctures and 
triangular incisions filled with powdered gypsum, a curious 
relic of neolithic workmanship. To the left of the leit hand 
pair a male votary is holding out a bird as if to offer it ?; 
the figure stands on a small flat base and wears a loin cloth 
and what looks like a tunic laced behind. To the right of the 
right hand pair there are two other bell-shaped idols, the lower 
part forming a cylinder from which the body rises, a type 
which is certainly not due to the decay of art but to un old 
religious tradition. One of these two figures is apparently a 
goddess, with a bird perching upon her head*. Necklaces 
and amulets, and what seems to be a kind of bodice are in- 
dicated by painting; the arms are raised. The other idol + 
and the one standing in the middle® are similar; the hands 
curve up over the breast, one figure has its head turned to 
the side, the other has a plant design painted on its back. 

Quite analogous to this shrine is the shrine of Gournia °. 
{t is the only one which seems to have been a public sanc- 
tuary, but it must have originated in the domestic cult. It 
is Situated at some distance from the palace on the summit 
of the town hill. A much-worn, paved road 1 m. 50 wide 
was discovered running eastwards for about 12 metres. At 
its end three steps gave access to a small room, + metres 
long by 3 wide, with rudely constructed walls. It seems that 
there was a raised dais along the southern wall to the right 
of the entrance, as at Knossos. Although no pottery or other 
finds were made which permit a certain dating, it is assumed 
that the shrine belongs to the Late Minoan I period, because 
no evidence is forthcoming that this part of the hill was re- 
occupied after the destruction of the town. 


! Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 52, fig. 14. 

? BSA, VIII, p. 99, fig. 56, No. 3; mt. crét., II, pl. L, 2. 

3 BSA, VII, p. 99, fig. 56. No. 2; Aud. crét., III, pl. L, 3: height 22 cm. 
* Ant créts MM, pla, 1; 

5 Loe. cit. 45 BSA, VII, p. 99, fig. 56, No. 1; height 17, 5 cm. 
Gournia, plan pl. I, objects pl. XI (here figs. 3 a and b), description 
pp. 47. 
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Some of the cult objects (figs. 3 a and b) were found 
2 sit. In the centre stood a low, plastered, earthen table 
with three legs! of almost the same shape as that already 
Mentioned from Knossos, and around it stood three curious tube- 
shaped vessels and part of a fourth. They have a vertical 
row of three or four handles or loops on either side, another 
bigger handle on the back, and above this a pair of horns of 
consecration; one of these vessels is entwined by two snakes °. 


Fig. 3B. CONLENIS OF THE SHRINE Ar GOURNIA. 


On the table was the base of a fifth similar vase. The other 
objects do not seem to have been found 77 situ. The most 
notable of these is a bellshaped female idol similar to those 
from Knossos but ruder and unpainted *. Both hands are raised 
In the same manner, the one is broken off at the middle of 
the forearm. <A snake is twined about the body of the 


* Gournia, pl. XI, 7. 
2 Ibid. 11, 12, 13; Ant. erét., 1, pl. XXXVI. 
3 Gouruta, pl. XI, 1; Ant. cret., I, pl) XXXVI, 3. 
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figure. Further finds were two heads of the same type’, three 
arms and hands’, bases of other figures, four small birds *, 
two snakes’ heads‘, and a fragment of a clay pithos decorated 
with a double axe, above which is a round disc °®. 

In the S. E. angle of the Knossian palace a house of 
M. M. II date was unearthed which has sacral connexions °, as 
is shown by ritual implements discovered here; but it must 
be observed that they were not found together in one room, 
and that they belong to different ages. In one chamber 'L on 
the plan) a pair of limestone horns of consecration was found; 
it is assumed that it was once piaced on a small platform 
consisting of earthenware sherds that had the appearance of 
having been rounded in water. The floor of this room was 
at a higher level, and was strewn with remains of a stirrup 
vase adorned with a degraded version of the usual octopus 
design. Ii a sanctuary is to be recognized here, which seems 
probable, it belongs to the Reoccupation period. The pillar 
room C I with its contents is described below (p. 202). 

Most famous is the so-called Central Palace Sanctuary 
at Knossos’, the contents of which are in reality a deposit. 
On the western side of the Central Court of the palace, op- 
posite to the central altar base, there is a recess in which were 
found the seal impressions representing a Goddess on a moun- 
tain guarded by two lions. Behind this recess there are two small 
chambers; in one of these two small stone cists were found 
in 1901. Two years later two other much bigger cists were 
discovered, the eastern one 1 m. 52 deep and 1 m. 43 broad 
by 1 m. 90 long consisted of interlocking slabs, the western 
one 1 m. 50 deep and 1 m. 37 broad by 1 m. 76 long was of 
still more solid construction, being built of massive blocks. The 
stratification was the same in both cists. First came a sur- 
face layer of red burnt earth, then a darker stratum, Im. 10 


L Ihid, 2 and 3. 
? Ibid. 6 and 10. 
3 Tord. 3 and 4. 
* Ibid. 9. 
5 Ibid. 8. 
® BSA, IX, pp. 3; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 425 
7 BSA, IX, pp. 35; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 463. 
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deep, filled with vessels, and below this a fatty layer with a 
mass of precious relics, 42 cm. deep. The vessels, which were 
almost exclusively two-handled amphoras and pitchers, belonged 
to the late Middle Minoan IIT; besides these there were some Melian 
‘bird-vases’. The contents of the lowest layer were wholly dif- 
ferent in the two cists. The western cist was a treasure chest 
which contained a large amount of gold foil, crystal plaques 
destined for intarsia work, and various objects of ivory and 
bone. Faience was wanting, except the upper part of the Snake 
Goddess herself. There seems to have been some confusion 
in stowing away the objects. Further the western repository 
contained four inscriptions of the Linear class A, 150 clay seal 
impressions, partly of religious significance’, and a series ot 
steatite libation tables, small receptacles tapering downwards, 
and with a shallow cup-like hollow with a raised rim on the 
square upper face, and an equal-armed cross of white and dark 
grey veined marble (a part of one arm had, however, been 
broken off and is restored); burnt corn was also found in some 
abundance. Great quantities of painted sea-shells were found 
in both repositories; it is supposed that the floor of the shrine 
was spread with them, as it is spread with pebbles in other 
sanctuaries or with water-worn sherds in the supposed L. M. 
fl shrine in the South East house. 

The eastern repository contained a hoard of fafence objects 
of the best fabric. Most of them were beads, vessels, small 
bowls, ewers, chalices, shells, flying fishes; and further the beauti- 
ful panels representing a cow with her calf and a goat with 
her kids. Whether these objects per se have any religious 
significance seems very doubtful, although Sir A. Evans cites in 
comparison the cow of the Egyptian goddess Hathor and recog- 
nizes a Marine aspect in the cult *. The interest centres around 
the two female faience figures with snakes and their belong- 
ings*. The figure which certainly represents a goddess is 34,» 


1 According to Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 495; according to BSA, IX, p. 
51, they were found in the eastern repository. 

2 Evans, Palace of Miues, J, pp. 312 and p. 521. 

3 BSA, IX, pp. 74, figs. 54—57; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 50u, 
figs. 359-362 and frontispiece. 
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cm. high; it wears a high tiara, a necklace and a dress con- 
sisting of an embroidered bodice with a laced corset, and a 
skirt with a kind of double apron; the hair falls down behind 
on to the shoulders, and the breasts are very full and almost 
bare. Three snakes are coiled around the figure. The head 
of one of these she holds in her right hand, its body follows 
the arm upwards, then descends behind the shoulders, and 
ascends again to the leit arm which held the tail (the forearm 
with the tail is restored:. Round the hips below the waist two 
other snakes are interlaced to form a girdle. One of these 
whose head appears in the centre of this serpentine girdle is 
continued in a festoon down the front of the apron, and thence 
ascending along the edge of the bodice to the neck coils its 
tail around the right ear. The third snake whose tail-end forms 
part of the plaitwork about the hips runs up along the leit 
fringe of the bodice over the left ear and coils up round the 
tiara. The head which once was projecting irom the summit 
of the tiara is restored. 

The other figure is somewhat smaller (height 20 cm.’ and 
slimmer. Bodice, corset and breasts are similar to those of 
the goddess; the hips are surrounded by a girdle, she wears 
a flounced skirt and above this a double apron, and the hair falls 
down behind to the hips. In her right arm, which is adorned 
with a bracelet, she holds out a small snake, tail upwards. The 
left forearm is wanting but doubtless held out a snake in a 
similar manner. The figure was found and first published with- 
out the head. Later it was discovered that a part of a flat 
head piece showing a series of raised medallions belonged to 
this figure. Moreover this head piece had a circular rivet 
hole in its flat upper surface which answered to the base of 
a miniature lioness or spotted pard from the same repository. 
Thus the restoration of a quite unique head dress was sug- 
gested. If this restoration is well founded, the customary 
identification of the figure as a votary must be reconsidered. 
Remains of a third statuette of which the upper part of the 
body is wanting showed a skirt and apron exactly resembling 
those of the goddess. 

For determining the character of these figures some objects 
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found together with them, votive robes and girdles‘, are ol 
great importance. The robes are formed of two pieces super- 
posed on one another at the junction of the two layers of the 
double girdle; both halves show a small perforation going right 
down the centre, evidently for the string by which the gar- 
ment was suspended. The upper part is a simplification of the 
bodice, the girdle is formed of a double roll, and the skirt falls 
like a kind of arched canopy on either side of a panel enclosing 
floral designs. The height of the upper and lower robes to- 
gether was in one case 23 cm.; a part of a larger robe was 
found which when complete must have measured about 31),5 
cm., and a more complete smaller one, of which only the upper 
part of the jacket was wanting, was about 23 cm. long. Two 
separate girdles consist of double rolls decorated one with 
crocuses and the other with rosettes; of a third only a fragment 
is preserved. 

The significance of this unique discovery is to be discussed in 
a later place; meanwhile we turn to other certain or supposed 
sanctuaries in the palace of Knossos and the adjacent buildings. 

In an area to the north of the East-West Corridor struc- 
tures from M. M, II] have been superimposed upon older M. M. 
If constructions, the chief room of which is known by the 
name of the Loom Weight Basement from the masses of loom 
weights which were found here. The M. M. II pavement is 
2m. 20 beneath the floor of the later basements; between the 
uppermost deposit containing M. M. lf objects and the M. M. 
UI basement floor there was an earth filling 70 cm. deep. This 
area is eSpecially important for the stratification. In the Loom 
Weight Basement there was a raised dais 19 cm. high which 
evidently had served as a stand for pottery, masses of which were 
found immediately above it. Of great religious importance are 
some terracotta obtects which from the position in which the 
remains were discovered must have originally had their place 
on the tloor of the M. M. Il room above this basement *. These 
remains, which were much broken, contain fragments of one 

1 BSA, IX, p. 82, fig. 58; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 506, fig. 364. 

? Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 248. 

3 BSA, VU, pp. 28; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 221, fig. 166. 
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(or more) models of a shrine, altars, columns, and a portable 
seat. The shrine model shows two storeys: the lower one is 
painted in imitation of chequer-work masonry and has a pro- 
jecting base and cornice on which a row of disks representing 
the beam-ends are painted; the upper storey has a row of 
window-slits and on another side narrow fields painted white 
with a horizontal row of round disks. The shrine was sur- 
mounted by pairs ot horns of consecration. A fragmentary 
square altar also has a base and a cornice and is painted with 
similar chequers and has horns of consecration on the sides of 
the upper face. A base with ineurving sides shows a typical 
form of the Minoan altar. The most important obiect is a group 
of three columns on a common base supporting in each case 
above the square capital the round ends of a pair of beams 
on which a bird is perched. Besides this group fragments of 
seven columns oi different sizes were found. Lastly there is 
a very curious object, a model of a portable seat. There are 
also fragments of miniature triton shells of painted terracotta and 
a series of miniature vessels’. These relics are supposed to be 
derived from a sanctuary, called the Shrine of the Dove Goddess. 

It seems doubtiul whether these obiects, although their 
religious significance is certain, belong to a shrine. If there 
was any such shrine, it was in the upper storey and vanished 
when its floor broke through into the basement. In the same 
room, but under less definite stratigrafic conditions, were found 
the numerous fragments of the famous town mosaic, which Sir 
A. Evans connects with the shrine model, and moreover some 
four hundred loom weights immediately above the relics belon- 
ging to the basement proper. It must either be supposed that 
there were two storeys above the basement and that the sacred 
objects came from the one which contained the shrine, and the 
loom weights from the other; or, if all objects derive from the 
same storey, that it was some kind of store chamber or at 
any rate not a sanctuary in the proper sense. From the po- 
sition in which these obiects were found, they must be descri- 
bed as a deposit, though possibly they derive from a sanctuary. 

Another part of the palace where Sir A. Evans infers the 


* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 252, fig. 191 (sides). 
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existence of a sanctuary is in the West Court above the maga- 
zines 11 to 16. These magazines jut out into the West Court and 
form a separate section, the northern and southern walls of which 
are of abnormal thickness. This answers to a structural unit 
above, and Sir A. Evans bases his view of this structure as a 
sanctuary upon the character of the fallen fragments of wall 
paintings, which represent a shrine with horns of consecration 
and columns into the capitals of which double axes are stuck}. 
He says further that in the early part of the Late Minoan 
period a small shrine seems to have existed in the N. E. angle 
of this area, of which parts of the stone frieze and other ar- 
chitectural fragments were found in a space below, together 
with L. M. II amphoras, on some of which double axes form a 
principal part of the decoration. As the miniature frescoes with 
another well known representation of a Minoan shrine ? were 
found immediately west of the northern entrance passage, into 
which they had fallen from an upper storey, Sir A. Evans suppo- 
ses even here a sacral connexion. Since the West wing of the 
palace also contains the Throne Room, the Temple repositories, 
and farther southwards the room with the double axe pillars, 
a special sacral importance is ascribed to this whole complex *. 

On the hillside opposite to the palace of Knossos in a 
northerly direction an extensive building was discovered to 
which the name of ‘the Little Palace’ was given. In this there 
is a so-called bath-room, a sunken quadrangular area with balu- 
strades on three sides+. The west side is the wall of the room; 
in the northern balustrade there is an opening through which 
steps lead down into the sunken area; the western balustrade 
separates the area from a corridor. On the outer half of this 
balustrade and between the three wooden columns which once 
stood on it a wall was erected in the last Minoan age con- 
verting the sunken area into a closed room which served as 


* BSA, X, pp. 42, fig. 14, and pi. If; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 
445 and fig. 321; cf. below, p. 148. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 193, fig. 66, and pl. V. 

3 See especially BSA, X, pp. 43. 

* BSA, XI, pp. 2; Evans, The Tomb of the Double Axes and Pillar 
Rooms etc., Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 59. 
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a sanctuary. On the southern balustrade, which formed a kind 
of ledge, a pair of plaster horns of consecration, a rude figure 
of a Cretan wild goat (agri) of painted clay, besides frag- 
ments of others, and a natural concretion grotesquely resemb- 
ling an infant were found. Three other similar but smaller 
concretions of quasi-human appearance had fallen down into the 
sunken area, while the largest and principal figure, roughly re- 
sembling a woman of ample and matronly contours, had fallen 
over the wall into the adjacent room. These figures also had 
their places on the balustrade and fell down at the final de- 
struction of the building. There cannot be any reasonable doubt 
that these concretions were chosen as idols in virtue of their 
quasi-human appearance and that the room deserves the name 
of the Fetish Shrine which Sir A. Evans gave to it. Inthe sunken 
area, or on its border, certain earlier relics were also found 
which may indicate a sacral use of the room in an earlier age, — 
among others fragmentary seal-impressions, one of which shows 
part of the facade of a pillar shrine, and another part of a group 
of lions confronting each other and guarding a rocky base. 

The other rooms in the palace of Knossos or the adjoining 
buildings which are considered as serving religious purposes 
are the pillar rooms which will be discussed below (p. 201) and 
the so-called ‘bath-rooms’. These latter are an outstanding 
feature in Minoan architecture but their purpose is most enig- 
matical. They occur in many other buildings; there is no rea- 
son for enumerating them because they all are alike: a sunken 
area approached by a staircase and sometimes flanked by balu- 
strades with columns. In the palaces of Knossos and Phaestus 
there are several of them, e. g. one belonging to the earlier 
palace of Knossos and built over already in the later part of 
Middle Minoan If,’ to the west of the northein entrance — it 
is the largest of them all, 2 metres deep and 2 m. 5 square —, 
another from Late Minoan in the Throne room’, a third in the 
S.E. part near to the later Shrine of the Double Axes*. That 
in the Little Palace has already been mentioned. 


1 BSA, VIL, pp. 60; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 217 and pp. 406, 
BSA, VI pp. 38; Evans, tbfd. pp. 4. 
3 BSA, VU, p. 62, fig. 19; Evans, fbid. pp. 374. 
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In the early days of the excavations these sunken areas 
were called tpluvia, because they show a certain analogy to 
the fmpluvium of the Roman atrium!. This was soon found 
to be erroneous *, and they were explained as bathing tanks. 
But this explanation also had to be abandoned because there 
is no inlet or outlet for water and numerous finds show that 
the Minoans were in the habit of bathing in tubs. Now Sir A. 
Evans considers these sunken areas as having a religious pur- 
pose and calls them lustral basins. The basin in the S. E. part 
is situated in a part of the palace where a shrine was set up 
at a later date and which perhaps also in an earlier age had 
been some sort of sanctuary. Of the basin near the northern en- 
trance Sir A. Evans says that it seems to have been the scene 
of lustral functions performed by pilgrims and others approach- 
ing the Palace Sanctuary with religious intent. The Throne 
Room with its basin is the centre of the conglomeration of 
small shrines that form the West wing of the palace. Sir <A. 
Evans adduces as a close analogy the Hall of Initiation disco- 
vered in the sanctuary of Mén Askaénos near Antioch in Pisidia 
in which there were a throne in the middle and a basin at 
one side drained by a channel *. 

This explanation also seems doubtiul, though I have no 
other to put in its place. Ii these basins which are from two 
to two and a hali metres square had contained water some 
means of drainage was to be expected, but there are none. 
Moreover many of them at least are built or plastered with 
gypsum blocks and slabs *, and it is well known that gypsum 

1 BSA, VI, p. 38. 

Cf. BSA, XI, p. 8. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 4; the sanctuary BSA, XVIII, pp. 39. 

+ The basin near the northern entrance is paved with gypsum slabs 
and the walls have a gypsum lining, Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 408. The 
walls of the basin in the Throne Room are constructed of gypsum slabs, BSA, 
VI. pp. 38. The sunken area in the Little Palace seems originally to have 
been paved with gypsum slabs, Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia, 
LXY, 1914, p. 61. The gypsum slabs of the pavement of the so-called ‘bath- 
room of the Ladies’ north of the Central Court in the palace of Phaestus are 
in a perfect state of preservation, Mon. ant., XIV, p. 384. In the two bath 


rooms of the S. W. wing «plans 19 and 21) no pavement was found, and the 
walls have a clay coating, fo7d@. XII, p. 45. 
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was only used in those parts of the buildings which were pro- 
tected by roots because it is destroyed by water; the floors 
of the light-wells are therefore recognisable on account of their 
being cemented. Every one who has seen the terrible weather- 
ing of the door jambs and other gypsum blocks in the palaces 
of Phaestus and H. Triada which are left without shelter expo- 
sed to the rain must realise that they will be completely ruined 
in quite a few vears. Even if the water needed for lustration 
and splashed about in the purifications may not have amounted 
to much, it is by no 
means sure whether the 
gypsum blocks would 
have been able to stand 
the constant wetting. 
At all events the use of 
gypsum in constructions 
which were intended to 
be constantly exposed to 
water is contrary to the 
foresight with which the 
Minoan architects chose 
and used their materials, 
especially with regard 
to their capacity or in- 
ability to withstand the 
action of water. 

The most interest: Fic. 4. THE INNBR ROOM OF THE SANCIUARY 
ing constructions of a ne 
sacral character in the 
palace of Phaestus are a group of four small chambers, three 
of which le in a row in front of and one behind the boundary 
wall of the earlier palace. In the time oi the later palace they 
were buried beneath the West Court. According to the vases 
found in it this sanctuary belongs tou Middle Minoan HW. The 
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1 Mon. ant., XII, pp. 33: NIV, pp. 405, tigs. 37—39, the implements pp. 
477, figs. 86—95, some of the vessels Amt. crét., 1, pl. X. Cf. Evans, Palace 
of Minos, 1, pp. 218, tigs. 163—165 tplans'. A view of the ruins Won. ant, 
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southernmost room has its door in its southern face and is not 
accessible from the middle one. The entrance to this middle 
room is on its west side; on the left of this is the door leading 
to the northernmost room, while opposite through the back 
wall, which at the same time is the boundary wall of the ear- 
lier palace, is the door to the inner room. The three chambers 
west of the wall are less important. In the southernmost room 
several vase fragments, a small trapezoidal tablet of white 
marble with slightly raised edges ', stone fragments and carbo- 
nized animal bones were found; in the northernmost only vases 
and vase sherds*. The middle room has benches along its 
western and eastern walls; at the end of the latter there is a 
small quadrangular basin. In this room were found several 
vases Of clay and stone, small quadrangular bowls of libation 
with a circular cavity. This chamber gave access, through an 
opening in the wall of the Palace facade, to what seems to have 
been the sanctuary proper (fig. 4). This was a little larger, 
3,6 by 2,60 metres. On the western and northern sides and on 
the northern half of the eastern side there were benches coated 
with gypsum slabs covered with painted stucco. There are 
traces of 4 pavement of gypsum slabs. In the end of the last 
mentioned bench a niche opened which could be closed with a 
slab; in this some stone pounders, vessels and seal impressions 
were found. Some clay and stone vases were found on the 
benches. In the filling were found fragments of Kamares vases 
and lamps and one triangular dagger. On the floor numerous 
sherds of vases occurred. In the middle of the room, embed- 
ded in the floor éz séfe there was a quadrangular clay libation- 
table, the borders of which were stamped with animal designs 
and S-shaped figures (fig. 9, p. 105)*. On the floor there was 
also a fine blue steatite libation-bow! decorated with rosettes 
and tangential loops *, and a triton shell. Among the painted 
pottery there were some miniature vessels. 

In the palace of H. Triada (fig. 5) the discovery is re- 


' Mon. ant., XIT, p. 110, fig. 42. 

* Mon. ant., XIV, pp. 341. 

3 Mon. ant., XIV, pl. XXXVI; Ant. cret., I, pl. IX. 

* Mon. ant., XIV, p. 479, fig. 87; Ast. crét., I, pl. X, 6. 
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ported of two shrines situated in the two extremities of the 
palace the plan of which resembles an L. In the N. E. wing is 
a small chamber! on the threshold of which there is a granite 
column base unique in form; it is quadrangular, with the angles 
cut off and stepped. The report of Dr Paribeni* says that it 
is tempting to try and see a shrine in this room because of the 
obiects found in the neighbourhood, stone bases in the forms of 
truncated pyramids covered with a painted coating. Remains 
of terracotta figurines and votive animals of bronze were found 
dispersed but especially on the lower landing (No. 33) of the 
great staircase immediately east of this part of the palace 3%. 
The votive deposit of this sanctuary is described by Halbherr, 
who gives no information about the circumstances of the finds *. 
It contained numerous fragments of votive animals, especially 
oxen and birds, painted with groups of lines and spirals, some 
fragments of human figurines*®, and:some male heads with the 
upper lip shaved®. If this description is correct, these heads 
must belong to the very end of the last Minoan period; for the 
Minoans are always clean shaved, and the custom of letting 
the beard grow but shaving the upper lip seems to be intro- 
duced by the Greeks. On the whole this deposit is said to be 
richer in types but apparently later than the other. 

This second deposit was found in the southernmost part of 
the pulace, which is supposed to be the abode of the slaves and 
the furm-hands. Here there are some magazines and chambers 
on both sides of a corridor; it is supposed that a shrine destined 
for the use of the servants was in one of the chambers to the 
west of this corridor’. This deposit is also summarily described 
by Halbherr *, and is said to be less rich in tvpes but of more 


* No. 23 on the plan, Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo, Classe dt 
Lettere etc., XN, pl. I there fig. 5: 
® Rendiconti della R. Ace det Lincet, Classe df scienze moralt elc., 
NIT, 1903, p. 338. 
* Mem. Lomb., loc. cit, p. 242. 
* Mon. ant., XU, pp. 73. 
* Loc, cit, p. 108, fig. 8: p. 74, figs 56. 57; pl. Be es bays 
Loc. eif., pl. XT, 3. 
-Feendiconti det Lincei, XU, 1913. pp. 323. 
* Mon. ant., XY, pp. 72. 
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ancient appearance than that of the N. E. shrine. Most con- 
spicuous is a series of bell-shaped female idols with prominent 
breasts; the arms are opened or stretched forwards, or raised 
or curved over the breasts'. The surviving part of the lar- 
gest of these idols, whose lower half is wanting, is 12 cm. 
high and shows traces of painting. Beside these female idols, 
there are two or three terracotta birds painted with red 
stripes. The character of both these finds is that of a depo- 
sit, but especially in the last described case it seems probable 
that there really was a shrine. 

To the east of the court in front of the northern side 
of the west wing of the palace, on an area called the piazzale 
dei sacelli by the excavators a curious and important discovery 
was made ?. Almost in front of the landing of the great stair- 
case east of this wing of the palace there is a curious rectan- 
gular construction (No. 39), which has the appearance of an altar, 
being formed of large slabs set up vertically with a small cavity 
in the middle. A paved way of great slabs resembling that in 
the west court of Phaestus, but only in part preserved, comes 
from the more northerly, unexplored part of the court and 
abuts on this construction. Around it a series of terracotta 
and bronze votive figurines was found, and a few metres 
further westwards on a lower plane deposits of carbonized 
stuff with fragments of bones occurred. The sign of the double 
axe was incised in several places on the pavement slabs of 
this court. Numerous bases of the form on which double 
axes Were commonly set up were found in the ruins below 
this place. Here we really seem to have a place of sacrifi- 
cial cult. 

Foundation stones and traces of the pavement of another 
sanctuary were found in the eastern part of the hill with a 
votive deposit containing rough human and animal figures of 
bronze and terracotta, human heads, and fragments of terra- 
cotta altars with horns. This deposit is later than the second 
palace, a part of which is covered by the slabs of the pavement *, 

1 Loe. ett. fig. 35, 

2 Rendiconti def Lincei, XIV, 1905, p. 370. 

® Rendiconti dei Lincet, X11, 1903, pp. 318. 
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and consequently belongs to the very latest part of the Mi- 
noan age or to the transitional period. The cult continued 
down into the Greek age, and the subsequent excavations show 
that it in this age belonged to Zeus Velchanos *. 
Unfortunately the smaller sites of Crete are often neither 
described nor published in a clear or adequate manner. This 
is especially the case with Koumasa, whose sanctuary seems 
to be most interesting but is very imperfectly known. A short 
second-hand notice not of very recent date? runs to the effect 
that it consists of several rooms, is plastered, and had a wooden 
column in the middle, the base of which is still 7 stu: a 
tube-shaped idol and a table of offering still stood in their 
places; other idols surrounded by snakes and similar to those 
from Gournia and the later ones from Prinia show that the 
cult continued down into the late Minoan age. It is not, ho- 
wever, possible to make a sure inference as to the date from 
these idols, since owing to religious conservatism they retained 
the same form through a long period of time. The explorer 
of the site, Xanthoudides, has recently given some short no- 
tices about it, and published the objects found (fig. 6)* In 
searching for the settlement to which the fholos tombs of 
Koumasa belong he undertook trial excavations on the twin- 
peaked hill called Korakiés. On one of the peaks he dis- 
covered an extensive settlement of Middle and even Late Mi- 
noan date; on the other peak it would appear, he says, that 
there was a Middle Minoan shrine — the sanctuary in ques- 
tion — in which were found two tube-shaped vessels with 
vertical rows of four handles like those from Gournia and 
Prinia, two other similar vessels but without the loops, another 
elongated conical object of clay, a fragment of a sacred table 
of clay like the sacred table from the M. M. shrine at Phae- 
stus, a sacred vessel of stone like another from the same 
shrine, a stone object like a pulley, and a few M. M. clay 
vases. Unfortunately nothing is said of the structures and 


' Loe. cit, XIV, 1905, pp. 380; cf. below, ch. XIV: 2. 
2 Arch. Anzeiger, 1907, p. 108. 
* Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pp. 49 and pl. XXXII. 
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other circumstances of the discovery, but Nanthoudides pro- 
mises to discuss them elsewhere. 


On a foot hill of Mt. Juktas at Trullos near the village of 
Arkhanes there is according to Sir A. Evans’ a small palace 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 623. 


CONTENIS OF A SHRINE FROM KOUMASA. 
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with a sanctuary where an important sacral vessel was found * 
amidst Middle Minoan II] pottery. He thinks that this sanc- 
tuary stands in a special relation to the peak sanctuary of 
the mountain as a starting point for pilgrims. 

In the island of Pseira what was probably a domestic 
shrine has been found and is described as follows: ? in house 
BR +4 pieces of a large clay bull's head were found near 
a narrow ledge of small beach pebbles which may have 
served a religious purpose, as the late shrine of Knossos shows 
that such pebbles were employed for altars. Near this ledge 
a triton shell cut out inside to form a vessel was found, and 
this again recalls the shrine of the Snake Goddess. The in- 
ference is made on rather slight grounds. 

The little palace discovered at Nirou Khani some twelve 
kilometres east of Candia is described by Sir A. Evans as a 
sanctuary building of late Minoan I date replete with cult ob- 
jects *. Although numerous tables of offering of the common 
round three-legged type — in one room three were found 
standing on a ledge — and four very large votive double axes 
of bronze were found in this palace, there seems hardly any 
evidence that any room of the building was especially destin- 
ed for the cult. But a very interesting construction is built 
against the southern wall of the East Court — namely, some 
steps which lean against the wall and of which the middle 
part projects into the court +. In the right angle between these 
projecting steps in the middle and the longer ones at either 
side part of a very large pair oi horns of consecration was 
found. ‘The object was composed of two parts, of which 
only one is preserved, and the top of the horn is broken 
off. It may be suggested that the horns once stood upon 
the uppermost step, and consequently that the structure was 
a kind of altar. 

This step-structure recalls not only the altar in the N. W. 


} A ‘ladle’, see below, pp. 104. 

* Seager, Excavations on the Island of Pseira, pp. 24. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 437 and 59; Nanthoudides, Murwimdy 
néyagov Nigov. Eph, arch., 1922, pp 1. 

* Loe. cit, plan p. 3, view p. 4, fig. 2. 
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angle of the Central Court!, but also the large staircase 
against a wall on the northern side of the West Court of the 
palace at Phuestus. For a paved way of great slabs, which 
are slightly raised above the surface of the court, leads from 
the west porch of the earlier palace and abutting on the 
staircase continues upwards, the slabs of this continuation 
of the road being slightly raised above the normal surface 
of the long steps* A comparison with the construction at 
Nirou Khani, if the latter be rightly interpreted, may suggest 
that the raised steps of the large staircase also denote some 
sacred place. 

In one oi the rooms of the oval house at Chamaizi Si- 
tias a broken table of offering was iound and by the wall 
a layer of ash; the table resembles a very thick plate, and 
instead oi legs it has two stafi-like bars on its lower side *. 
Xanthoudides thinks that this may have been a domestic shrine, 
and that the idols, two male, one female, and a head, which 
were found outside the house +, come irom here. The case 
is of course somewhat uncertain. Sir A. Evans may be right 
in calling the table simply a movable clay hearth®. The finds 
belong to Middle Minoan I. 

At Mallia very interesting excavations which were begun 
by Hazzidakis and continued by the French School are now 
going on. A short preliminary report® savs that a small 
shrine resembling the ‘Queen's Bath-room' at Knossos was 
found, perhaps only an ordinary so-called bathroom, Hazzi- 
dakis speaks of another small room which he supposes to be 
a domestic shrine because plenty of ash and numerous coni- 
cal miniature vessels, and beside these, perforated pieces of 


1 See below, pp. 99 

* See the plan Vor ant., XIV, pl. NNVIL: the narrow raised steps 
are visible just to the left on the view bid. NI, pl. II. It must be re- 
membered that the long steps continue along to the left, so that the raised 
steps are more or less in the middle of the staircase; the excavation had 
not proceeded so far when the picture was taken. 

3 Eph. arch., 1906, pp. 123 and 143; pl. VIII, 6. 

+ Loc. cit., pp. 136, tigs. 3—6. 

“ Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 147. 

® Bull, corr. hell, NLVI, 1922, p. 524. 
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bronze were found in it+. In 1922 a most interesting discovery 
was made’, near the above mentioned bath-room. There was 
a room with thick walls of primitive appearance, which seem 
to have often been repaired, and one single entrance. An 
unshapely baetyl stood erect on a quadrangular base; about 
it there Were vases from Early Minoan downwards, one with 
a hieroglyphic inscription; clay tablets with inscriptions were 
found in the same piace, and further votive discs with a figure 
of an animal on one side and an inscription on the other, and 
others with seal impressions on the rim. The entrance had 
a portico with two wooden columns, the vestiges of which 
could be discerned on the pavement; they formed the frame 
of a baetyl marked with the deeply cut sign of a trident. 
The last quoted remark is not sufficiently clear, but it may 
be hoped that fuller details will soon be published concerning 
this apparently important discovery. 

In the palace of Tylissos many objects of religious im- 
portance were found, but, so it seems, dispersed and not under 
such conditions, as to admit of any room being identified asa 
shrine. The principal objects were two tables of offering 
resembling a lamp with a high stem, a quadrangular stone 
vessel with a narrow base, a pair of horns of consecration, 
a stepped base of steatite, double axes of sheet bronze, and 
a series of Middle Minoan idols comprising fragments of human 
and animal figurines, and those enigmatical bell-shaped objects 
which are known also from other sites*. These objects were 
found in the rubble outside the house. Peculiarly interesting is 
a male clay figure inscribed with two linear signs of class A, 
clearly a votive figure* Although it is not possible to de- 
signate any particular room as a shrine, it will be safe to 
presume that a cult was carried on in the palace of Tylissos. 


* Delt. arch., UV, 1918, App. Il, p. 16. 

> Summary report Bull. corr. hell., XUVII, 1923, pp. 533. 

° Eph. arch., 1912, p. 217, figs. 22 a and B, 23 B; p. 219, fig. 26; p. 
218, fig. 25; p. 222, fig. 32; p. 229, fig. 37; Hazzidakis, 7\lissos (French 
translation of the same article), p. 47, figs. 22 a and c; p. 48, fig. 23 b: p. 
51, fig. 26; p. 50, fig. 25; p. 59, fig. 32; p. 72, fig. 37. 

* Published by Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 634, fig. 472. 
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There are some, though less evident, traces of a cult 
in the houses of Palaikastro. A narrow slit between room 
20 in block £1 and the so-called megaron 6 contained four 
dozen plain cups and many other fragments packed in rou- 
leaux, taller cups and jugs, bones of sheep and goats, bits 
of obsidian and pumice, a tiny lamp, and near the bottom 
fragments of a pair of horns of consecration. It seems to 
be a store room?. Room 42 in the same block contained a 
trough with three cup-like depressions, possibly a table of 
offering, since near it were a miniature pair of horns of 
consecration and two pieces of stalactite brought perhaps 
from a cave sanctuary*, Room 44 in block 64 seems more 
certainly to be a domestic shrine. Here were found to- 
gether with vases of early Late Minoan III the remains of 
forty-four rough conical-shaped cups, which had all been broken 
off some flat-topped linear support to which they originally 
were fastened. Mr Dawkins has already seen that they belong- 
ed to kervo, and afterwards it was possible to piece together 
one such kerios from the fragments®. Besides these Reruola 
so-called lamp-cover was found*®. Most interesting is a series 
of terracottas, three female figures with outstretched arms, 
another long-robed figure, which was first called a snake- 
goddess but was found to be a lyre-player, and six birds of 
various sizes. The lower parts of three similar figures were 
found elsewhere. The figures stood on some sort of clay 
support as may be seen trom the roughness oi their bases. 
A fragment of a curved base may have belonged to this 
group or to another of which fragments were found, three 
odd arms and the head and breast of a woman whose hands 
were held to her breasts. From these fragments a group has 
been reconstructed showing three women dancing around the 
lyre-player in the middle. More doubtful is the reconstruction 


' See plan BSA, IX, pl. VIL 

* BSA, VIII, p. 31d. 

? BSA, IX, p. 289, 

* BSA, XS, pp. 216; BSA, Suppi. 1, pp. 88. 
® BSA, Suppl. 1, p. , fig. 75. 

® Tbid., fig. 74. 
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which puts one of the birds in the open space of the ring of 
dancing women (fig. 7) 1. 

The archaeological evidence for this domestic cult varies 
very much from quite certain to some rather uncertain and 
dubious cases. However, the instances are on the whole so 
numerous that there is reason to suggest that net only every 
palace but also private houses had a cult of some kind, Cha- 
racteristic of these domestic cults are the horns of consecra- 


Fic. 7. Group FROM PALAIKASSRO, RECONSIRUCLED, 


tion and the tables of offering of some shape or other which 
occur almost everywhere, and to some extent the miniature 
vases. As for the deity venerated there is one characteristic 
idol, the bell-shaped type; sometimes the representation is less 
crude. The deity is female and accompanied by snakes and 
birds. It is curious that this crude form was preserved in an 
age which had attained to such artistic skill as the Minoan, 


1 A. Mosso, Escurstont nel Mediterraneo e gli scavi di Creta, p. 225, 
fig. 124, and Palaces of Crete, p. 282, fig. 130; without the bird BSA, Suppl, 
I, p. 88, fig. 71. 
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though some of the objects belong to Late Minoan Ill, but 
this is to be explained by the same religious conservatism 
which in the classical age caused the crude wooden .xvoaia 
to be considered the holiest and most venerable of all images 
and, to take an instance from the Minoan age, caused the of- 
ficiants of the cult to dress themselves in animal hides. 


CHAPTER TIL 


ALTARS, TABLES OF OFFERING, AND SACRAL 
VESSELS. 


AR: cult needs an altar. In the classical age there were 
altars of different kinds, fixed and portable, and of varying 
forms. We shall presently see that the case was the same in 
the Minoan age. Fixed altars built of stones or blocks or slabs 
are recognized in many places. We have already mentioned 
constructions which must be considered as altars in the cave 
of Psychro and in the so-called cave of Eileithyia at Amnisos, 
and in the court of the palace of H. Triada'. Where we find 
a quadrangular construction of some height upon which nothing 
has been superimposed, we may oiten infer that it was an altar. 
Sir A. Evans recognizes several such altar bases in the palace 
of Knossos, one in the West Court opposite the fourth maga- 
zine?, another in the same court more towards the north °, 
a third in the middle of the Central Court facing the recess 
behind which the temple repositories were jound, and a fourth 
in the Court of the Altar in the S. W. part‘. 

In the angle formed by the lowest step of the great stair- 
case on the north side of the West Court at Phaestus and the 
wall on its western side there is a quadrangular base of rough 
stones which is tentatively described as an altar®. This cer- 


4 Above, pp. 56, 54, and 89. 

? BSA, VI, p. 9, fig. 4. 

* BSA, VII, p. 5; 1,90 by 1,72 m., built of limestone blocks. 

* BSA, VIL, p. 21. See the plans, especially BSA, IX, p.37. But the 
supposed altar before the Shrine of the Double Axes has shown itself to be 
the central pavement of a chamber or lobby belonging to the earlier palace; 
see Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 974. 

* Mon. ant., XIV, pp. 330 and fig. 9. 
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tainly seems rather doubtiul. It is more probable that a con- 
struction in the N. W. angle of the Central Court (fig. 8) is an 
altar 1. In this angle two great blocks of limestone are super- 
imposed on one another forming a cube more than one metre 
high; in front of these to the east along the north wall there 
are two slightly narrower blocks of which the lower is twice 
as long as the upper, which is on the same level as the cube. 
The structure consequently shows steps like those which are 


Fic. 8 ALIAR IN THE N. W. ANGLE oF ink CENTRAL Cocrr ar Pifagsivs. 


seen on the altar of the sarcophagus from H. Triada. Upon 
this construction several objects were found: a remarkable table 
of libation 2 and fragments of others, fragments of three painted 
animal figures, and a vessel in the form of a horse %. 

As for the altars in the pulaces of Knossos and Phaestus 
no direct evidence is forthcoming that they were altars; there 


lt is to be seen in the illustration Jon. ant, XIV, pl. XXIX, 2, and 
especially well pl. XXNXT, 2. Cf. the construction in the court of the palace 
at Niron Khani, above, pp. 92. 

? See below, p. 112, and fig. 30, p. 129. 

8 Mon. aut, NTI, pp. 62 and 127, fig. 54, p. 118, fig. 47. 
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are no layers of ash or carbonized bones or votive offerings 
such as are left round altars of the archaic Greek age and in the 
Minoan age round the altar in the cave of Psychro and that in 
the court of the palace of Hf. Triada'. This remark is not meant 
to throw doubt upon the view that these constructions were 
altars, which may be regarded as probable. The remains of 
the sacrifices must of course have been removed since the 
courts of the palaces had to be cleaned. It must, however, be 
pointed out that the identification is supported only by general 
inferences from their appearance. 

For more definite evidence concerning the altars and 
their varying types we must turn to the examples shown in 
representations of cult scenes with which certain finds of small, 
portable altars are to be compared. On one side of the sarco- 
phagus from H. Triada’® three men with offerings are seen ap- 
proaching a god or hero standing in front of his shrine. Before 
him there is a square altar of ashlar masonry; the front side 
has three steps, the bottom one being the highest; the back is 
lost but must have been straight. A stray find from Knossos, 
a fragment of a steatite pyxis 7, shows an altar some distance 
in front of an enclosure wall behind which a tree rises. The 
altar is quadrangular, built of square blocks; on top is a slab 
which projects a little beyond the body of the altar, to form 
the surface; on this stands a pair of horns of consecration. 

On the other side of the H. Triada sarcophagus a priestess 
is seen performing a sacrifice at an altar on which a basket is 
standing, while another basket and a libation jug appear in the 
free space above the altar, but this is certainly a conventional 
artistic representation; they must be thought of as standing on 
the altar. The altar is square, the upper part being a little 
larger than the body so as to form a projecting cornice; the 
base, which does not project, is indicated as a separate part 
by means of painting; it is divided into three zones, red and 
yellow, separated by black lines. The main part between the 
base and the cornice is divided vertically into three fields of 


' See above, p. 56 and p. 89 respectively. 
2 Mon. ant., XUS, pl. I—IIL tin colours); nt. cret., U, pl. XLIV et seq. 
* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 103, fig. 2. 
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which those at each angle are again divided by black lines into 
three stripes, two vellow, and the innermost white. The yellow 
zones give an impression of being posts or boards. The some- 
what larger middle field is decorated with a spiral meander. 
The construction with the holy tree behind this altar is taken 
by Dr Paribeni to be a second altar; it will be discussed be- 
low !. It is represented in a similar manner, but has no base 
and above the body there is a row of round disks resembling 
the projecting ends of beams. This is probably meant to imi- 
tate a construction of stone coated with painted stucco. 

The altar model from the so-called Shrine of the Dove 
Goddess at Knossos? is similar to these altars. It shows a 
projecting base and a cornice, the latter evidently being part of 
the slab which forms its upper surface; on each side of this slab 
there is a pair of horns of consecration. On the body of the 
altar there are traces of painted chequer work, and the angles 
are formed of what may be described as narrow posts. Thetype 
of altar here implied would seem to consist of a body of rubble 
masonry coated with painted stucco and capped by a stone 
slab. The angles were protected by narrow boards, a usual 
feature of this kind of architecture; but it may be that these 
protecting boards have dwindled down to a purely ornamental 
decoration. The square blocks, on which daemons are pouring 
out libations, shown on a glass plaque from a tomb in the lower 
town of Mycenae * may be altars, although Sir A. Evans regards 
them as pillars. An ivory seal from Phylakopi ‘fig. 36) * shows 
an altar with horns of consecration consisting of chevrons and 
irregular ovals, probably representing rough stones. Apart 
from the horns of consecration all the altars described have 
a striking resemblance to the altars of the Greek age. 

Another common form is a small round altar with a strongly 
incurving middle part; it seems to have been portable. Such 
an altar stands before the goddess on the painted limestone 
tablet from Mycenae® and also, together with a pair of horns 
> Below, pp. 228 and 233. 

? Above, p. 81; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 220, fig. 166 A. 

3 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 117, fig 13. 

* Excavations at Phylakopi, JHS, Suppl., 1V, p. 193, fig. 162. 

® Eph. arch., 1887, pl. X, 2; Athen. Mitt, XXXVI, 1912, pl. VIL, 
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of consecration and some sacred boughs, before a woman 
blowing a shell trumpet on an intaglio from the Idaean cave !. 
A fragment of a relief prthos from the cave of Psychro ? shows 
a similar altar upon which a pair of horns of consecration 
stands; the points of the horns are wanting, and between them 
there is an undefined object which seems to be some sort of 
offering. A model altar of this kind was found in the so-called 
Shrine of the Dove Goddess at Knossos %, and if the object 
from Zakro which Dr Hogarth identifies as an altar really is 
one, it belongs to this class, though the sides are less incurving +, 
There is certainly a formal connection between these altars 
and the tables of offering of the shape of a standing lamp °; 
they may be said to be a taller and slimmer variant of the 
same type. 

On a gem trom Vaphio® two daemons are seen watering 
the sacred boughs set up between the horns of consecration, 
These are placed upon an altar the upper part of which re- 
sembles those already mentioned, but its base is reduced to a 
button-like shape. It may perhaps be said that here this is due 
to the want of space along the edge of the gem between the 
feet of the daemons, but on the other hand tables of offering 
of precisely this shape occur, e. g. that from H. Nikolaos? 
and one unpublished from Zakro. Bases of both these forms 
occur further on gems showing the heraldic scheme, the ani- 
mals standing with their forefeet upon them *. 

As regards the tables of offering and the vases of liba- 
tion the case is reversed. Such vases, except the high-necked 
libation jug which forms a very special type, are not found in 
the representations of cult scenes. With regard to shapes, the 


* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 142, fig. 23: Palace of Minos, 1, p. 
229, fig. 167, 

> BSA, VI, p. 104, fig. 34, 4; Ant. crét., 1, pl XXX, 9; cf. below, p. 143. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 220, fig. 166 H. 

“BSA, Vile p: 136, figs a7. 

° Cf. below, p. 107, e. g. from Tylissos, Eph. arch., 1912, p. 217, figs. 
22 @ and fi. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p 191, fig. 1. 

7 BSA, Suppl. I, p. 138, tig. 119. 

8 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, pp. 138, figs. 36 33. 
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real reason why some are considered appropriate for religious 
implements only is their unfitness jor practical use, e. 9g. the 
composite vessels; that some types are destined ior religious 
use is shown by their being commonly found in sanctuaries and 
deposits of sacral character. Sometimes both conditions coin- 
cide, e. g. as in the case of the miniature vessels found in the 
Loom Weight area in the palace oI Knossos together with the 
deposit of the Shrine of the Dove Goddess, in the shrine of 
Phaestus, at Petsofa, and in other places. In the Greek age 
miniature vases are also commonly found in sanctuaries; but 
there they are rather to be regarded as votive objects than 
as cult implements. 

The vessels ete. which can be considered as cult imple- 
ments proper may be divided into two classes: single and com- 
posite. I begin with the former class and with that type of 
vessel which has been found ¢ sé? among the cult implements 
of the shrines, a round table of plaster or clay with a shallow 
depression on the surface and three short legs. Such a table 
was found in the Shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos, its 
feet being embedded in the raised dais in front of the ledge 
on which the idols and the horns oi consecration stood; and 
also in the middle of the shrine at Gournia surrounded by cult 
implements!. In the small palace of Nirou Khani a great 
number was found closely stacked together in piles of five, 
many only in fragments”. Of the complete specimens some are 
unusually large with a diameter of nearly a metre, seven others 
have a diameter of about half a metre. The rim is painted 
and shows on its upper surface a black and a white zone and on 
the side three zones, alternately red, white, and black. In the 
recent excavations of the British School at Mycenae so many 
fragments of one such table were found that it was possible 
to restore it; further fragments of at least one more were also 
discovered *. By the aid of this discovery some fragments 
found long ago in the excavations of Tsoundas were recog- 


1 Above, pp. 73 and 76 with fig. 3 a, 7. 

4 Bpli arch; 1923) op. to and fg 12: 

3 BSA, XXV, pp. 225, tig. 42 and pl. XAXVIT. They are decorated 
with stripes and wavy lines, and the leg ot one with a boar’s tusk helmet. 
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nized as belonging to such a table. Fragments of apparently 
similar tables were found at Tiryns but they are unfortunately 
too small to admit a reconstruction’. The importance of this 
discovery is that it shows that the same cult implements were 
used at Mycenae as in Crete. Finally we must mention that 
some fragments found in the prehistoric site on the top of 
Mount Kynthos on Delos were put together to form a similar 
table, but the other finds did not show Cretan influence? A 
quite similar plaster tripod was found in a chamber tomb at 
Zaier Papoura with charcoal on it * — it may consequently have 
served as a hearth —, and another in a Late Minoan tomb at 
Gournes*. This use of the tripod seems to be derived from 
Middle Minoan I at least, for outside the tholos at Portia very 
similar object was found. It is round and has a narrow raised 
border projecting slightly over the side; the three legs are 
missing °. 

In the inner room of the Middle Minoan sanctuary at Phae- 
stus a vessel (fig. 9) was found embedded in the floor which 
beyond doubt is of sacral character. It was a kind of rectang- 
ular tray made of clay with a depression of the same shape, 
the rim being stamped with designs of animals and double spi- 
rals. In the centre there is still another circular depression re- 
sembling a so-called omphalos®. Among the finds from Phaestus 
in the museum of Candia there are two small fragments of 
a similar tray of the same technique and colour, the rim being 
impressed with double spirals’. 

Certain small triangular hearth or leai-shaped vessels of 
e Tia. II, p. 63 

? See above, p. 62. 

3 Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, Archacologia, LIX, 1906, 
p. 39 and pl. LAXNIX a. 

* Delt. arch., IV, 1918, p. 77, fig. 21, 2. 

* Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, p.63 and pl. XXX VII, 5074. 

* Mon. ant., XIV, pl. XXXVI; Ant. cret., I, pl. TX. 

7 Xanthondides, loc. cit. p. 16, considers the palettes found at Koumasa, 
Porti, and Drakones as tables of offering because of the absence of signs of 
colour or grinding. These palettes had no doubt a practical use, one speci- 
men found in a house at Konmasa and two from the tomb of Porti showing 


a hollow caused by rubbing, but this does not of course exclude their use, 
in certain cases at least, as ritual tables. 
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stone or clay, called ‘ladles’ by Sir A. Evans, are distinguished 
by the occurence of inscriptions. The longest inscription is 
engraved on the edge of the limestone ‘ladle’ from Trullos?. 
Xanthoudides describes it as a casual find, Sir A. Evans has 
made out that it was found together with Middle Minoan UI 
pottery in a small palace in which he supposes a shrine *, In 
the inscription a group of four signs is notable because it recurs 
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in other cases, e. g. on the table of libation from the cave of 
Psychro, and may be the name of some deity or some dedica- 
tory formula. In the red stratum of the peak sanctuary of Mt. 
Juktas a fragmentary specimen of a similar limestone ‘ladle’ 
with three linear characters was found amongst Middle Minoan 
objects. Other specimens were found on the slope below °. 

1 Eph. arch., 1909, pp. 179; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 623 and fig. 162. 

2? Cf. above, pp. 91. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 624, tig. 401, and p. 159. 
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A still older specimen of clay was discovered in the Loom 
Weight Area of the palace of Knossos, where so many sacral 
objects were found, heneath a plaster floor of Middle Minoan Ta’. 
Another similur steatite ‘ladle’ was found at Palaikustro?. While 
the specimen from Trullos is flattened underneath so as to enable 
it to stand easily, this last mentioned ‘ladle’ has a low base. A 
smaller ‘ladle’ of steatite was found at Phaestus, and finally there 
is one in the musem of Athens which comes from Mycenae °. 
A common type of small libation table is quadrangular, 
tapering downwards to a small base below, and showing upon 
the square upper surface a shallow cup-like depression with a 
raised rim; they are 
made ofsteutite. Such 
vessels were found in 
the Central Palace 
Shrine deposit *, One 
oi the specimens irom 
the cave of Psychro 
has an inscription of 
three signs®, They 
are further found at 
Palaikastro, and at 
Phaestus °; at Petsofa 
Fic 10. Sronn VESSELS FROM GOURNIA. one with a longer in- 
scription was found 

at the mouth of the cave and iragments of two others *. A spe- 
cimen from Gournia has a stepped buse (fig. 10, 15)*. This 
receptacle seldom has 4 foot. One specimen from Gournia (fig. 
10, 18) and one from Arvi!® have four low feet. The most 


dbid. p. 623 and fig. 460. 

BSA, Suppl, 1, plo SAX, C2. 

These are both unpublished; the latter mentioned Eph. arch., 1909, p.179. 
BSA,UX, p. 41, figs.20,a,b,d,e; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 497, fig. 335. 
BSA, VI, p. 114, tig. 50; cf. pl XT, 2 and 3. 

* Mou. ant, XII, p. 101, fig. 34, 4. 
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Gournia, pl. V, 15. 
* Gournia, pl. ¥, 18; Ant. crét., 1, pl XXXVI, 12. 
10 JHS, XVII, 1897, p. 337. 
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elaborate specimen belonging to the sanctuary of the S. E. 
house at Knossos has six feet. The syuare surface has a nar- 
row rim and in the centre a raised square enclosing an oval 
aperture with a collar like that surrounding the cups of con- 
temporary libation tables’. One specimen, probably from Pet- 
sofa, with a much effaced inscription on the sides of the upper 
square part has a high foot? and another from the cave ot 
Psvychro a lower foot resembling the inverted base of an Attic- 
Ionic column 3. 

A great variety of forms is akin to this type. A unique 
specimen which was found at Roussolakkos 1Palaikustro; and 
used for burning incense in the chapel of H. Nikolaos has its 
upper part cut out in zigzag form and a low round foot *, For 
other varieties [ refer to the specimens found in the cave of 
Psychro*: No. 1, round with a shallow depression and a low 
and straight round base ® No. 3, square with a deep recep- 
tacle; the lower part of the receptacle is profiled; the foot 
resembles two Doric (but square) capitals superimposed, of 
which the lower is inverted. No. 6, square with a deep recep- 
tacle, foot resembling a Doric echinus with a short stump of 
the column, 

It may easily be imagined how such a round table of 
offering grew larger and became a high foot. It will then 
resemble a lamp with a high foot but without the lips for the 
wick. Such a type is found in several sites, e. g. at Tylissos7. 
On the other hand this form is also akin to the ‘iruit-stand’ 
vases, although the hollow of the upper surface is very shallow. 
To thiy class the pedestal vases of the second city of Phyla- 
kopi belong; a curious circumstance is that the central boss of 
the shallow bowl is pierced with a hole and another hole is 
pierced through the Hat base below. This lends colour to the 


' BSA, UX, p. 6 and fig. 2; Evans. Palace of Minos, [, p. 428, fig. 307. 
Only the inscription is figured BSA, Suppl. 1, p. 143, tig. 125. 
BSa. Vio pl NE No,- 4: 

* BSA, Suppl. I, p. 137, fig. 119 A and pl. NXNNT, 1. 

* Figured BSA, VI, pl. XI. 

* A similar specimen Evans, Deposit at H. Onuphrios, p. 122, fig. 121. 
Eph. arch, 1912, p. 217, fig. 22 @ and B, Hazzidakis, Pvlissos, p. 47, 
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supposition that they were for sacral use’. It may, however, 
be difficult to say which of these vessels have served sacral 
purposes and which have not. Certainly vases of this type, 
as well as several others, may have been of both sacral and 
secular use. 

Similar to the last mentioned specimen from the cave 
of Psychro but without the intermediate part resembling an 
echinus, is a specimen from Tylissos® Some other forms 
were found at Gournia. One specimen is round with a foot, 
and resembles a mortar (fig. 10, 14), another is oblong with 
a heavy cornice and a deep receptacle (fig. 10, 171, while a 
third is shaped and carved like a small chest with four feet 
fig. 10, 1953, An earlier kindred form occurs at Phaestus. 
First among these ranks the fine steatite bowl from the Middle 
Minoan shrine *. The tapering base is very low and the sides 
are proportionately larger; the corners of the square block are 
cut away, and these and the sides are decorated; the round 
depression is larger in proportion to the surface, the rim lower. 
On the whole this piece resembles a bowl more than the others 
mentioned above, but there are common features showing that 
it derives from the same prototype. There are four other 
similar but undecorated specimens of variegated marble °. 

Still earlier the so-called ‘bird's nest vases’ were in 
vogue, but they continued down to the Late Minoan age. 
They are small bowls of stone, commonly steatite, less often 
of serpentine, slate, limestone, marble, breccia, and alabaster, 
with a receptacle small in proportion to the body of the vessel. 
They vary in size from 5 to 12 cm. but the usual diameter 
is about 7 or 8 cm. The greatest circumference is very high 
up, so that they have a broad and flat lip. There are speci- 
mens from Phaestus, plain or geometrically decorated (fig. 11) °, 


1 Excav. at Phylakopt, JHS, Suppl., 1V, p. 137. 
2 Eph. arch. 1912, p. 217, fig. 23 3; Hazzidakis, 7ylissos, p. 48, 


* Gournia, pl. V, 14, 17, and 19. 

* Mon. ant., XIV, p. 479, fig. 87; Ant. crét, I, pl N, 6. 
5 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 471, figs. 77 and 78. 

© Mow. ant., XIV, pp. 473, fig. $1. 
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and a great number of them were found in the f/o/os tombs of 
the Messuara, especially at Koumasa?! and Platanos? from the 
end of Early and the beginning of Middle Minoan. Plain ves- 
sels and vessels of a similar form, which are called 'blossom- 
bowls’, because the outside is decorated in a manner resembling 
the petals of a flower, occur also at Pseira, at Mochlos in 
Middle Minoan I, at Gournia, and at Palaikastro 3; but here they 
seem to be of Late Minoan [ date and are much rarer than 
at any earlier date. At Phylakopi they were found in the 
Third City only +. These small vessels oiten have a lid. They 


Fie, it.) “Birb's NEST Row!’ FROM PHAESLUS. 


may have been perfume boxes, which would suit the fact 
that they are oiten found in tombs. 

As for the composite vessels, there is a profound difference 
in technique between those of clay and those of stone. The 
former are made of separate vessels fixed to a common base 
otf varying form, the latter consist of a solid block in which 
two or more cavities are hollowed out. This statement is 


1 BSA, XII, p. 16, fig. 2; Nanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, 
pp. 18 and pl. NXIT. 

* Xanthoudides, doc. cit., pp. 99, pl. XI and LIT. 

3 Pseira: Seager, Excav. on the Island of Pseira, p. 35, fig. 15, i,k: 
Ant. crét.,, Tf, pl. SEX. Mochlos: Seager, Explorations in the Island of 
Mochlos, figs. 146, 47 and pl. LX, IIT a (with lids); Evans, Palace of Minos, 
I, p. 177, tig. 126. Gournia: Gournta, pl. V. 5—7. 10, 24: Ant. cret., I, pl. 
XXXVI, 1-5, and 7. Palaikastro: BSA, Suppl. I, p 138 and pl. XXX, A 
Pegi spats re 

* Excav. at Phylakopi, pp. 196. 
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especially convenient for the earliest form, the so-called ‘salt 
and pepper bowls’, a small thick rectangular block of steatite, 
more rarely of some other stone, in which two deep cylin- 
drical cavities are wrought; the sides are often decorated with 
incised lines and have holes for strings, probably for fastening 
a lid. They are seldom made of two pieces fitted together 1. 
These vessels belong to Early Minoan II] and are especially 
numerous in the /holos tombs of the Messara. At Koumasa 
seven were found, at Piatanos not less than seventeen*. One 
specimen comes from Gournia*, another from Pseira‘*; two 
dre exhibited among the finds from Palaikastro in the museum 
of Candia; it is said that they were not common at Palaikastro 
but that fragments of a few turned up 
in connection with the Early and Middle 
Minoan ossuaries *°. These vessels gene- 
rally have two cavities, but one from 
Koumasa (fig. 12) and another from Pla- 
tanos have four. 

The first step is to round off the 
Hie Siren eae ends of the block; six such vessels were 
ROWL) wir vorr cavums found at Platanos and four at Koumasa. 

FROM Kovsasa. Lastly the stone is cut away also at the 

sides between the hollows, so that the 
object resembles a number of coherent cylindrical vessels, A 
specimen from Koumasa consists of three cups, of which that at 
one end has a spout and that at the other a handle *®. A simi- 
lar vessel of three cups with a handle is exhibited among the 
objects from Palaikastro *. The most complex vessel of this type 
was found at Palaikastro; it consists of eight cups in two rows 
of four; on the side of each of the two middle cups is a Sehazr- 
dse, a projection which is vertically perforated for a string *. 


' 


e 


Xanthoudides, The vaulted Tombs of Mesara, p:. 99-5 1. 

Loc. cit, p. 99 with pl. X and LU, and p. 17 with pl. LIL and XNIV a. 
Gournia, pl. V, 25; Aut. creét., 1, pl. XXXVI, 14. 

Seager, Pserra, p. 35, fig. 15 c. 

BSA, Suppl. I, p. 135. 

Xanthoudides, loc. cit, pl. NXXI, No. 686 

Inv 447, mentioned BSA, XII, p. 13. 

BSA, Suppl., 1, p. 135, tig. 116. 
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The second class of composite stone vessels is very rare; 
there are, so far as I know, only two specimens, It represents 
a further development of the square table of libation with a 
circular hollow in the centre; two or three such hollows are 
now made in the same block. This type is, on the other hand, 
related also to the trays with vessels attached. One specimen 
with two depressions, which, however, have no rim, comes 
irom Phaestus (fig. 13) +; the side is profiled and decorated with 
a band of vertical lines; in the corners of the underside there 
are four small holes which can only be expluined as serving to 
receive the four legs of some support upon which the object 
was placed. 

The other specimen is the famous inscribed table of liba- 
tion from the cave of Psychro of which two fragments were 
found”. Itis wrought 
from a slab of dark 
steatite, about 24 br 
40 cm. und once had 


three Hollows SUT Re ate eke? \ 
rounded by a rim of ATT - oe Cia RET ||| 
which the middle “AM Ces eee 

one is a little larger Fic. 13. TABLE oF 1IRATION FROM Puaxsivs. 


than the others; the 

border of the square plaque also shows a similar rim. The 
inscription is engraved on the free surface between these rims. 
The side view exhibits three zones somewhat resembling the 
fasciae of the Tonic frieze, but in the inverse order. The un- 
derside has projections in its corners and in the centre. Those 
in the corners are smaller, square but with a slightly raised 
round dise recalling a column base on which the lowest drum 
of the shaft has been roughly cut out; the central projection 
is much larger and higher. Sir A. Evans’ reconstruction gives 

1 Hon. ant., XIV, p. 472, fig. 79. 

* See above, p. 56. It is often reproduced; the first fragment ///S, 
AVIT, 1897, pp. 350, figs. 25 a—c from all sides; the second fragment de- 
scribed Ball. corr. hell., XNVI, 1902, pp. 580. For Evans’ restoration see 
Tree and Pillay Cult, p. 114, fig. 7: Palace of Minos, 1, p. 627, fig. 4053 
upper view of both fragments which together form about a half of the table 
foc. ctt., p. 628, fig. 406. 
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four slim round supports in the corners and another larger and 
conical support in the centre. This reconstruction has been 
contested ', but it is very difficult to explain the projections in 
the four corners of the underside, especially with regard to their 
form, if they were not destined to rest on some support. The 
cutting of the central projection is not, however, such as would 
imply a support beneath it. Hence the assumption of a cen- 
tral support must be considered as doubtful, even if analogies 
in later Greek art are adduced to confirm it. It may be that this 
projection is due to the greater size and depth of the central 
cup. Its original form and the interpretation as a baetvyl is 
another question which must be discussed in another place’. 
There were similar vessels of clay; one is mentioned from 
Palaikastro *. 

The common feature of the composite clay vessels which 
are to be treated here is that they all consist of small vessels 
fixed to a common support, though this support is of very 
varying form and the small vessels differ in form, number, and 
size. Yhe chief forms of the support are either a plaque or 
a base or ring. The first class is represented by the tables 
of offering found on the altar-like construction in the N. W. 
angle of the Central Court of Phaestus. The complete one (fig. 
30, p. 129)* consists of a rectangular plaque, 70,5 by 26,8 cm., 
and about 2,5 cm. thick. In the middle a row of six small one- 
handled pitchers (height 8 cm.) is fastened; three of them are 
broken off. On either side of this row there are two large 
double spirals in relief surrounded by a border of the same 
form. The object is covered with red paint. At each end 
there is a plain narrow painted border of uncertain purpose °. 
In the same place fragments of two similar tables decorated 


* Demargue, Aull. corr. hell., loc. cit; Dussaud, Rev. de hist. des 
religions, LI, 1905, p. 32, n. 1. 

* Below, p. 221. 

5 Above, p. 95. 

* Mon. aut., XU, pl. VIE, 5 and pp. 126; Aut. cret., I, pi. XI. Cf. above, p. 99. 

® Pernier’s conjecture, loc. cit, that horns of consecration were placed 
upon the borders is certainly inadmissible; they are too narrow. Karo, in 
the text to the second edition of the Ant. crét., thinks that they served to 
push the plaque into a wooden framework. 
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with spirals without a border were found. All these tables 
belong to Late Minoan. 

Other kindred objects from Phaestus are still unpublished. 
One is a base on which three small cups were once fastened, 
only a tragment of the bottom of one of the vases being pre- 
served. The other is a fragment of a red-painted rectangular 
plaque upon which at least two rows of enigmatical objects were 
fixed; between the rows there is a decoration of oblique crosses 
linked together. The objects in question may be described as 
small horizontally fluted cones fixed 
upon bases with incurving sides. 

An intermediate form  be- 
tween those hitherto discussed and OF, : 
the keruos is a table of offering  . eS , men fs 
found in a Late Minoan tomb at \, se" ie | 
Gournes (fig. 14). It consists of a. ve 
a round plate or disc with a high - ar” 
border and two nearly vertical 
handles; four cup-like vessels are Fic. 4. TABLE OF OFFERING 
fastened to the surface of the plate, FROM GOURNES. 

a fifth and smaller to the border. 

Sir A. Evans finds the prototype of the fervos in a vessel, 
round or oval and of dark burnished clay, which makes its 
appearance in Early Minoan II*. It consists of a flat-bottomed 
pan supported on a pedestal topped by a flat table and shows 
a parallelism with early dynastic Egyptian tables of offering. 
One specimen comes from Sphoungaras, another from Mochlos, 
while others occurred at Pyrgos and in the solos tombs *. 

The type of composite vessel which shows the smaller 
vessels fixed upon a base is now called a kernos, since Xan- 
thoudides in an illuminating paper* has shown its relation to 

1 Pelt. arch. IV, 1918, p. 77, fig. 21, 1. 

? Evans, Falace of Minos, 1, p. 76, fig. 43 a and b. 

3 Hall, Sphoungaras, p. 49, fig. 22 f; Seager, Mochlos, fig. 4 and p. 
71, fig. 40; Delt. arch., IV, 1918, p. 157, fig. 12: 86—87; XNanthoudides, foc. 
tity pe AO. 

* Nanthoudides, Cretan Keruot, BSA, XI, pp. 9. But I am unable to 


agree with him in calling the ‘salt and pepper bowls’ Reruor, they are of a 
different order. 


8 
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the Greek cult vessel which is called by this name. Of the 
Minoan specimens from Crete published by him one was found 
in an Early Minoan tomb at Koumasa * 
(fig. 15). It is hand-made of dark clay, 
and consists of a hollow cylindrical 
foot closed above and below by discs, 
the lower of which jorms the slightly 
spreading base whilst the upper one 
is flat and supports three small spher- 
ical receptacles, fixed to the edge of 
the disc and to one another; each 
receptacle has on its shoulder two 
opposite projections with two vertical 
holes (Schuurésen), and a domed cover 
with two holes corresponding to those 
Fic. 15, Kernos From Koumasa. on the shoulder and a small knob in 
the centre. From the point where 
the three receptacles join a bar runs up from the centre of 
the support, and is pierced at the top with a large hole. (Total 
height 14 cm.) The decoration consists of incised concentric 
circles and herring bone patterns. 
«A series of kindred vessels comes from Melos (ci. fig. 16). 
The simplest of these was found in a Cycladic grave near 
Phylakopi?; it is hand-made and consists of a hollow stem 
spreading below into a trumpet-shaped foot, 
around the upper part of which three cups 
with swelling bodies and contracted mouths 
are symmetrically grouped. The similarity 
between this vessel and the kerwos of Kou- 
masa is noted by Nanthoudides. The other 
more complicated vessels are dispersed 
through several museums, but so far as their 
provenance is known, it is Melos. They were 


iy “ids 


: Fig. 16. SimMpie 
collected and discussed by Bosanquet *. In MELIAN KERNOS. 


» Loe. ctt., p. 11, fig. 1; The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. 1, No. 4194. 

? BSA, I, p. 54 and fig. 3. 

S Loc. cit, pp. 57, and pl. IV. For the specimens in the British Mu- 
seum see Calalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases, I: 1, A 343—345, pp. 63. 
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the excavation at Phylakopi one complete specimen was found 
in a tomb. They were a very commen article of tomb furni- 
ture, but were not made exclusively for sepulchral use, a good 
many fragments being found in the houses!. These vessels 
are wheel-made, show a geometric decoration of lines, and are 
contemporary with certain beaked jugs and other painted pot- 
tery of the latest pre-Mycenaean age. They consist of a stem, 
usually a central bowl, and round this one or two circles of 
small cups. Bosanquet distinguishes two groups. In the first 
group (3 specimens) the central bow] is « continuation of the 
stem and supports a 
circle of cups which 
are attached to its cir- 
cumference by horizon- 
tal ties *, In the second 
group (6 specimens) 
the central bowl and 
an outer circle of cups 
are suspended by hori- 
zontal ties from an in- 
ner circle of cups which 
spring from the edge 
of the stem 3; one speci- 
men has, however, on- 
ly one circle of cups, 
and another no central 
bowl. 

The true prototypes of these vessels were discovered in 
the great cemetery of Pyrgos near Knossos dating trom the 
earlier periods of the Early Minoan age. Among the different 
forms of composite vessels found there one is very charac- 
teristic. It consists of a stem spreading downwards into a base; 


Fic. 17. PROIOLYPE OF KERNOS WITH TWO CUPS 
FROM Pyrcos. 


' Excav. at Phylakopt, JHS, Suppl., IV, p. 102 and pl. VIII, 14 (fig. 16). 

? BSA, Ill, pl. IV, 1; Dussaud, Crvrl. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 110, fig. 80, 2. 
There is a fourth specimen of this group in the National Museum of Copen- 
hagen, Corpus vas. ant., Danemark, fase. I, pl. 34, 10, and a fifth in the 
Lewis collection, /HS, XLI, 1921, p. 231, fig. 3. 

* BSA, Il, pl. IV, 2—4; Dussand, Joc. eit., fig. 80, 1. 
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at the top of the stem two cups are fastened by the rim ora 
little below the top, so that the stem projects above the cups 
(fig. 17). One specimen (fig. 18) shows three cups and resem- 
bles very closely the simplest ‘keros’ from Phylakopi; the 
difference consists in the shape of the small vessels, which in 
the latter case are widest round the middle and ure fastened 
there to the stem so that they project above its end. These 
vessels are of black bucchero ware and have an incised geo- 
metric decoration. 

It has already been mentioned * that remains of forty-four 
conical-shaped cups which had all been broken olf from some 
supports or other, probably the rims of larger vessels, were found 
at Palaikastro and 

recognized by 
Dawkins as be- 
longing to Reruol. 
The vessel, which 
was reconstruct- 
ed*, consists of a 
deep bowl with a 
very low foot; 
upon its rim four 
cups are fastened, 


Fic 18. PrororypE OF KERNOS WITH THREE CUPS : 
Fro PrRGos which are connect- 


ed with each other 


by a broad tie. They were found together with vases of early 
Late Minoan Il style *. 

The second Minoan specimen, from LKourtes (fig. 19) °, 
belongs to another type, the ring-shaped vessel. It is later and 


1 Delt. arch., TV, 1918, p. 150, fig. 8: 47, 48; ph A, 2, 3. 

2 Above, p. 95. 

3 BSA, Suppl I, p. 90, fig. 75. 

* A specimen from a much later age is a chance find from H. Nikolaos 
in the province of Mirabello, the site of the old town of Lato. It consists of 
a large deep bowl theight 11 cm., diameter 25 cm.), with a low foot and two 
handles below the broad, level, and projecting rim upon which are nine small 
handleless bell-shaped cups theight 2—-2,; cm.) arranged in a circle. It is 
probably of late Greek or Roman date. See BSA, XII, pp. 18. 

2 BSA, NIL ip. The figs3. 
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was found in a burial place with numerous Late Minoan HI 
vases. It consists of a hollow ring (diameter 19 cm.) upon 
which six small jugs with narrow necks and spreading mouths 
are placed alternately with three coarsely made human figur- 
ines, of which one holds his arms to his head, another to his 
breast, while the third grasps the handles of the vases next 
to him. As Xanthoudides justly remarks, this very peculiar 
feature connects the vessel with the group of dancing women 
fastened on a common ring-shaped base from Palaikastro 1. 

Although ring-shaped vessels occur in eurly Cyprian as 
well as in Corinthian pottery there are Mycenaean specimens 
which must evidently 
be connected with the 
kernros irom Kourtes. 
In the Louvre there is 
a Late Mycenaean ves- 
sel from Cyprus (fig. 
20) consisting of a ring 
upon which three ves- 
sels, two with narrow 
mouths and one a cup 
with a handle, and a 
bull’s head are fasten- 
ed* Another trag- 
mentary ring-shaped Fic 19. RING-SHAPED VESSEL FROM Kourrks, 
vessel from Mycenae is 
in the Museum of Athens (tig. 21, inv. 5427), The ring, on 
the outside of which an undulating string of clay, painted red, 
with double rows of white spots, is laid, is decorated with or- 
naments in the form of a star with a central dot. A high cup 
with a handle is fastened to the ring, and traces show thata 
second is broken off. Between the two cups there is a trace 
of some object which was fastened to the inner side of the 
ring and cannot have been a cup. 

With the kervoi some other peculiar vases may be con- 
nected. From the cave of Psychro comes a fragment showing 


+ Above, p. 95 and fig. 7. 


? Dussaud, Creil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 356, fig. 262. 
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Fic. 20. RING-SHAPED VESSEL FROM CyPpRus 


Fic. 2t. RING-SHAPED VESSEL FROM MYCENAr. 
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two rows of five small cups’. Among Early Minoan objects 
from Palaikastro a vessel is exhibited resembling a three-legged 
cooking pot with a handle; its inner side is covered by a great 
number of rings or small discs with a hole in the centre. In the 
Ashmolean Museum there is a cup of typical Middle Minoan 
shape on whose inner side are three hori- 
zontal rows of small objects which may 
be described as small cones tapering down- 
wards with a hole in the upper broad 
end; they recall somewhat the cells of a 
beehive. At Petras a cup with a spout 
was found together with Kamares ware, 
the interior of which is provided with five rows of tiny cells 
similar to those mentioned ifig. 22)”. Sir A. Evans mentions? a 
fragment from Knossos which shows in the interior miniature 
vases of a funnel-shaped type. A conical cup with a spreading 
foot comes from Tylissos; its interior is covered by a thick 
clay spiral in which there are a number 
of small holes (fig. 23) *. Similar objects 
are found elsewhere; Hazzidakis calls them 
thvmuaterta, but I cannot see how they 
can be suited for burning incense. It is 
perhaps probable that all these vessels are 
a degenerate representation of eruof in 
which the cups have dwindled down to 
small discs or holes. The fragment trom 
the cave of Psychro shows an intermediate 
form in which the cups can still be recog- 
nized as such. Fic. 23. Cup rrom 

With these vases Sir A. Evans ® justly Aaa 
compares some vases from Middle Minoan I chiefly found at Palai- 
kastro, bowls with animal figurines modelled in their interior °. 
: 4 Aut. creét, Teopl, e od 

? BSA, VII, p. 285, fig. 5. 

> Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 180, n. 8. 

* Eph. arch., 1912, pi. XIV b; Hazzidakis, Tylissos, pi. I. 

* Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p. 180. 

5 BSA, VUI, p. 294; IX, p. 301 and figs.1,5 a; Suppl. I, p. 12 and pl. 
VI, C, D and VII: Evans, Joc. cit, p. 180 and fig. 130. 


Fic. w. Cur Rom PrIRaAs, 
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One specimen found in an ossuary shows a flying bird painted 
white; another a small quadruped, probably an ox; the most re- 
markable, which was found outside the above mentioned ossuary, 
is almost covered on its inside with a herd of tiny sheep, or 
perhaps oxen, to the number of nearly 160, although a few 
may have been broken off, all arranged in rows in front of the 
herdsman who is standing towards the edge. Fragmentary 
examples were found at Knossos and elsewhere. A somewhat 
similar bowl with a central ornament in the form of a flower 
was found at Sphoungaras (fig. 24) 4. These bowls with animal 
figurines have numerous Egyptian parallels, and there can be 
no doubt that they were 
made for votive or sepul- 
chral purposes ?. 

«As for the occurrence 
of these various types of 
vessels some differences 
are to be noted both in 
regard to place and date. 
An earlier group consists 
of vessels chiefly found in 

Fic. 2%. Bown From SeHoOUNGARAS, tombs of the Early Minoan 

and the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan period, but in this case it must be remembered 
that the relics of these periods are chiefly known from tombs, 


1 Hall, Sphoungaras, p. 37, fig. 29. 

? There are some other vases which Xanthoudides in his work, The 
Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, takes to be sacred because of their strange shape 
and unfitness for practical use. These are a vessel from Koumasa (p. 39 and 
pl. XXVIII, 4992) with a cylindrical body pulled out at the top into a pair 
of horns or ears which project upwards and outwards from each other at 
about a right angle; a pair of holes, one on each side of the vertical hand!e, 
suggests a faint resemblance to an animal's head. Further, two vessels from 
Kalathiana (p. 85 and pl. XLV, 5703, 5704) show a cylindrical lower part, a 
domed shoulder and a round mouth on the top, and two large horns pro- 
jecting from the body. In my opinion there is a certain likeness to the above 
mentioned vessel. Xanthoudides thinks that they resemble the so-called 
sheep-bells which will be discussed below, pp. 160, but the similarity is not 
very striking. No decision can be arrived at concerning the purpose of these 
vessels, for a fanciful shape is by no means a certain argument for saeral use. 
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and that on the other hand very few tombs from the developed 
Middle Minoan age are known. To this group the ‘bird's nest 
bowls’ belong, although these occur at Palaikastro in Late Mi- 
noan, the ‘salt and pepper bowls’, and those composite vessels 
which consist of a stem to which smaller vessels are attached. 
On Melos these seem to survive longer, but this is a local 
development. Thus we may surmise that although these ves- 
sels were found in tombs, yet they probably correspond, like 
other funeral paraphernalia, with objects of daily life. On 
the other hand, they may have been designed exclusively for 
funeral use. This question seems very difficult to settle. 

To Middle Minoan I the bowls with the animal figurines 
from Palaikastro belong, one of which was found in an ossu- 
ary. Middle Minoan is represented by the earliest finds from 
a sanctuary, the stone bowls and clay trays from the early 
shrine of Phaestus. To this and the period immediately fol- 
lowing the ‘ladles’ which are conspicuous by their inscriptions 
belong, and the tables of libation with two or three shallow 
depressions, which on the whole are later than the last men- 
tioned objects. The same is the case with the small tables of 
libation with one hollow which were found in great numbers 
in the Central Palace Sanctuary and in the cave of Psychro. 

To Late Minoan the round three-legged tables of offering 
belong, which are found both in shrines and in graves, the 
trays with vessels affixed from Phaestus, the second form of 
the kerios, the ring-shaped vessels, and also the type derived 
especially from Palaikastro which shows the smaller cups fas- 
tened to the rim of a bowl. One of the ring-shaped kernoz, 
from Kourtes, was found in a cemetery. 

ft must be stated that the majority of the finds come 
under the heading of funeral furniture. Those which do not 
are chiefly the trays with or without vessels aifixed, the small 
tables of libation with one depression, the tables of libation 
with two or three shallow depressions, and the tripod tables. 

The vessels which have been mentioned here are for the 
most part of a shape which makes them unfit for practical use. 
Although the form of some can only be attributed to that love 
of quaintness which is not wanting in other ages and countries 
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and already existed in the Minoan civilization, the shape taken 
together with other circumstances is a strong argument for the 
sacral character of these vessels. On the other hand it must 
be remembered that the same vessel may have been used in 
daily life as well as in the cult. A certain instance of this kind 
is the plaster tripod. It is found in shrines serving as an altar 
table, but in a tomb at Zafer Papoura there was a similar 
plaster tripod upon which charcoal was laid. It serves here the 
same purpose as the portable furnaces for charcoal which are 
not infrequently found in Mycenaean graves. There may also 
be other instances, e. g. the great vessels, from which and into 
which libations are poured, on the sarcophagus from H. Triada. 

To this class also the riyfa must be assigned, viz. vessels 
of metal, stone, or clay in the shape of a man or un animal 
or a part of either, especially the head. I do not propose here 
to collect all instances of such vases, but refer to the valuable 
paper by Professor Karo’. Vessels in the shape of a whole 
man or animal appear in Early Minoan JII and Middle Minoan [ 
and then again in Late Minoan. From the earlier period I 
mention the grotesque bird from Koumasa, the bulls with men 
clinging to their horns, the ‘dove vase’ from Knossos ?, and the 
rarer human-shaped rhvta; the upper part of a woman holding 
her breasts, which are perforated so as to form spouts, from 
Mochlos *, and the seated woman from the Reoccupation period 
of Gournia*. In the later period, moreover, the bull-figures 
are most common, but there are also hedgehogs, a stag, and 
a horse with a load >. 


1 Karo, Minoische Rhyta, Arch. Jahrb., XNVI, 1911, pp. 249; cf. de 
Mot, Vases égéennes en forme d' animaux, Rev. arch., 1904, I], pp. 201; and 
E. Pottier, Ball. corr. hell. XXXI, 1907, pp. 120 and pl. XXIII, 1. The 
bull’s head from Caria, ibid. No. 2, is interesting but probably of too late a 
date to prove anything with regard to Minoan connexions; cf. loc. cét., pp. 255. 

? Xanthoudides, Zhe Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pp. 40 and pl. II; 
other vases of human and animal shape from Koumasa, pp. 12 and pl. XIX 
and XX, Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 116, fig. 85; p. 146, fig. 107; p. 188, 
fig. 1387 a—c; and p. 190, fig. 137 d. 

* Seager, Mochlos, fig 34; Evans, doc. cit., p. 116, fig. 84. 

* Gournia, pl. X, 11; Ant. crét., UW, pl. XXUX. 

* Bulls e, g. from the cave of Psychro, BSA, VI, p. 104, from Mycenae, 
Schliemann, Mvkenae, p. 144. 
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The rhyfouw in the form of a head appears in Middle Mi- 
noan Il‘ and is common in Late Minoan. One in the shape 
of a human head was found at Phaestus ?; among those in the 
form of animals’ heads many are famous for the artistic skill 
employed in their making, e. g. the silver bull's head from the 
IV shaft grave at Mycenae, which is often figured in the 
erroneous restoration by Gilliéron With a double axe placed 
in the hole between the horns through which the liquid was 
poured into the vessel; the golden lion’s head from the same 
grave; the marble lioness's head from Knossos, a fragment of 
a quite similar head being found at Delphi; and the steatite 
bull’s head trom the Little Palace ut Knossos. From Late Mi- 
noan III there are several bulls head riivta of clay *. Vessels 
of this type were extremely valuable and highly cherished. 
We see on the frescoes of the tomb of Rekh-me-re two rhvfa 
with lion's heads, one with a bull’s, another with a bull's, and 
a third with a gryphon’s; and on a clay tablet from Knossos 
bull’s head riyia. 

s\lthough it is very often maintained, and especially by 
Sir A. Evans, that r/ivta have a preeminently religious signi- 
ficance, the evidence seems hardly to bear out this assumption 
That fragmentary specimens of animal r/vta were found in the 


1 Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologta, UXV, 1914, p. 89. 
? Rendicont? det Linced, NVI, 1907, p. 281 and fig. 4 a; Aut. eret., 


II, pl. DL. 
° For images [ refer to the paper by Karo quoted above and to Evans, 
The Tomb of the Double Axes etc., Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 80. — J 


happen to know where the riytox from Rhodes, Karo, foc. cit., fig. 11, was 
found, and may take this opportunity of giving some details. During my stay 
at Lindos in February 1905 the peasants of Lardos discovered and excavated 
some tombs at a place called Staphylia about one hour south of the village 
not far from the sea; the clearing of the cemetery and the untonched tombs 
was entrusted to me by the Danish expedition. The finds were not remark- 
able and were made up ot the common Rhodian Late Minoan HI ware; t 
mention especially only a marble triton shell. I had the opportunity of seeing 
the rhyfon of Dr Karo in the hands of the finder a short time afterwards. 
The tombs were cut out in a small sharp ridge of conglomerate, the upper 
and east sides of which were spotted with tombs. Some were shaft graves, 
although owing to the steepness of the ridge, the fourth side was open; most 
of them had a dromos, but often the chamber had no roof. 
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cave of Psychro? is no conclusive argument, for vessels of daily 
use and of luxury were certainly also dedicated to the gods. 
About the connexion between certain animals and certain deities 
in the Minoan age we know verv little. A circumstance which 
is to be treated more fully in another place? may be pointed out, 
namely that the skulls of the animals sacrificed were probably 
nailed up in the sacred grove and that detached heads oj ani- 
mals are represented on gems, but this will hardly suifice to 
establish an innate sacral character for the animal-headed rhvia, 
even if it may originally have been closely associated with them. 
They seem to have been fanciful vessels of luxury which were 
sometimes also dedicated to the gods or used in the cult. 

The viytain the shape of a whole man 
or animal have even less claim to be con- 
sidered as sacred. Dussaud is certainly 
wrong in considering the rhyfow from 
Mochlos in the shape of a woman pressing 
her breasts as a representation of the Mo- 
ther Goddess *. Something must also be 
allowed for the artistic fancy of man and 
not least for that of the Minoan race. 

Ii we had to form our opinion of the 
sacred vessels of the Minoans irom the pictures and engraved 
gems alone practically one single tvpe would be considered 
as a special cult vessel, if we except the great jar and the 
pails into which and from which the priestesses of the H. 
Triada sarcophagus pour libations *: namely, the high-necked 
and high-handled libation jug which constantly recurs especi- 
allv on the engraved gems. It also appears above the altar 
on the H. Triada sarcophagus. It stands between the horns of 


Fic, $5. LenrictuLtar iN 
THE BrrrisH MtsrEum. 


1 BSA, VI, p. 104 and fig. 33. 

? Below, pp. 197. 

3 Dussaud, Civil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 369. 

* Big jars are also figured on the bead-seal from Thisbe with a liba- 
‘tion scene and on a seal impression from Knossos showing a seated woman 
pouring a liquid into a jar which is standing between the horns of consecration. 
Both have recently been published by Evans, The ‘Ring of Nestor’ etc., JHS, 
XXXV, 1925, pp. 17, figs. 19 and 20. 
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consecration’?; two ‘genii’ water the sacred boughs placed 
between the horns of consecration with such jugs on a gem 
from Vaphio?; on the glass plaques from Muycenae ‘genii’ 
pour libations from similar jugs over altars or pillars, tripods 
and a cairn*, The new gold ring from Tiryns ‘fig. 26) * shows 
four ‘genii’ approaching a seated goddess with jugs of this kind 
in their hands; a gem found near Kydonia’® shows a ‘genius’ 
with such a jug standing by the side of a god posing between 
the horns of consecration. <A single ‘genius’ with a libation 
jug appears on a sardonyx from Vaphio °, and on a similar 
gem in Berlin’; a gem in the Castellani collection in Rome, 
which is said to have been found in Etruria °, shows two ‘genii’ 
with libation jugs 
on either side of 
a male figure. A 
large bronze ves- 
sel in the Cyprus 
museum found on 
the site of Curium 
has five pairs — 
one above each edn smierruon f 2 ee carat 
other — of such i 3D Shee 

‘genii’ arranged 
facing each other 
symmetrically on either side of a tree; their near forepaws are 
lowered along-side their bodies, the others are raised above their 
heads in the act of adoration; the rim of the vessel is adorned 
with the libation jug repeated seventy times®. Another bronze 
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1 Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VIL, 77, and a gem in the British Museum, Cata- 
logue of Genis, 1, pl. I, 22 (fig. 25). 

? Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 101, fig. f. 

8 Ibsd. p. 117, figs. 12—11. 

4 Arch, Anz., 1916, p. 147, fig. 3; Arch. Delt., 1, 1916, App., pl. 1,1. 

5’ Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 708, fig. 532 

© Furtwiingler, dat. Gemmeu, pi. HW, 31: Eph. arcit., 1889, pl. X, 36. 

7 JHS, XIV, 1894, p. 100, fig. 8. 

® Furtwingler, dat. Gemmen, UL, p. 37, fig. 16. 

° BSA, XVIII, pp. 93, and pl. VITT. 
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vessel from Cyprus, now in New York‘, shows on each handle 
three bucrania and above them six ‘genii’ with lifted libation 
jugs arranged in pairs standing upright and facing each other 
in an antithetic scheme. On gems jugs of this form are espe- 
cially associated with boughs wich are placed at their side *. 
A remarkable seal stone from Sphoungaras (fig. 27)? shows 
a variation of the type. To the left is what may be the leit 
part of a pair of horns of consecration, to 
the right an enclosure with two trees, in the 
middle a jug of this type, though with a 
somewhat larger base, a horizontal mouth 
: and above it atriangle filled with net-work. 
Fic. 7. SEALSIONE The handle is to the left, and to the right a 
FROM SPHOUNGARAS. ; A 
staff-like ornament ascends from the body 
of the jug inclining a little outwards. In all other respects the 
type is that of the libation jug with two handles which occurs 
surrounded by boughs on another seal stone from 
Sphoungaras (fig. 28) * and on one side of a prism- 
seal from Crete®. This two-handled jug has of 
course a horizontal mouth, and it is perhaps to 
be surmised that the line to the right of the jug 
Fie. 8. Seat- on the first mentioned gem from Sphoungaras 
Sue is the remains of the second handle which for 
want of space was reduced to such a line. On 
the prism seal there is also the triangle with net-work above 
the mouth, on the seal D from Sphoungaras it has degenerated 
to some irregular lines. I think that this triangle is ornamental ®. 
The form of this libation jug is always essentially the 
same, though varying somewhat in detail. On the H. Triada 
sarcophagus the lower part of the body is lost but it was of 


1 JHS, NIV, 1894, p. 104, fig. 5. 

? See below, pp. 227. 

3 Hall, Sphoungaras, p. 70, fig. 45 F. With regard to the decoration 
with transversal lines on this and the seal stone quoted in the following note 
cf. the votive tablet from the cave of Psychro, Evans, Palace of Minos, I, 
p- 632, fig. 470. 

* Eoc> its, Ds 

* Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VU, 47 ». 

° Cf. below, p. 235. 
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fair size; the neck and the mouth, which is drawn slanting 
upwards, are narrow though comparatively large; the high- 
curving handle terminates at a point a little below the neck 
where it is fastened to the body. The gem irom Vaphio and 
the ring from Tiryns show a ring between the neck and the 
body and a foot spreading outwards so as to form a small 
base. The glass plaques are on too small a scale for accurate 
details but indicate the same form. The Cyprian bronze ves- 
sel from Curium shows a more elongated form of the body, 
and the other in New York a still more abnormal shape, the 
neck being relatively short and thick, 
while the mouth has only a small spout. 
The representations on the gems show a 
smaller, sometimes a very small, spherical 
body and proportionately larger neck and 
mouth, this part of the vessel resembling 
a filler with a very oblique upper part. 
The handle ends below in a curve which 
is not always connected with the body of 
the vessel}. 

It is remarkable that jugs of this 
form are very seldom found. The only 
specimen closely resembling them is a 
silver jug from the [V* shaft grave at 
Mycenae (fig. 29)?; it has the oblique mouth, the long neck, 
the high handle, the ring between this and the body, and the 
spherical body; the base is very low. A kindred type is re- 
presented by a well known class*. But there is a marked 
difference. The body of the libation jug is spherical or has 
its largest circumference below its middle part; some illustra- 
tions show, however, a more elongated form with the cir- 


Fic. 29. SILVER JUG 
FRoM MyYcrnar. 


' Evans remarks, JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 19, that these features meet the: 
requirements of wholesale production by a rapid use of the engraver's wheel 
and blunt point. 

? Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 280, fig. 353. 

3 E. g. the clay jugs Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, Archaeolo- 
gta, LIX, 1906, p. 69, fig. 75; p. 123, fig. 117, 64a; p. 124, fig, 118, la; Ant. 
crét., IIT, pl. XLV, 2, 3; the beautiful stone jug, ¢bid. pl. XNUX, 2, has a hori- 
zontal mouth like many similar specimens of bronze. 
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cumference higher up’; a base is added below. The jugs 
mentioned above have their largest circumference high up 
above the middle part of the body and taper gradually down- 
wards; in this case the contour, unlike that of the libation 
jugs, does not show a markedly ovoidal profile as it curves 
outwards. The lowest part of the body itself forms the base, 
going straight downwards or curving only slightly outwards. 
The most marked difference is, however, that these jugs when 
actually found have short necks and small handles. A closer 
analogy may be found in the jugs with a long narrow neck 
and an almost spherical body from Phylakopi?, but these also 
have their greatest circumference above the middle and, a still 
more important discrepancy, a broad horizontal mouth. To 
judge from the ring shown on the Vaphio gem etc. and the 
very high-curving handles the libation jugs were probably of 
metal, but the metal jugs actually found are still more dis- 
similar except the one from Mycenae °. 

The form in question appears already in Early Minoan. 
At Vasiliki jugs irom E. M. Ul were found with a body of ana- 
logous shape but with a larger oblique spout of the common 
E. M. Ill form which certainiy recalls the large spout of the 
libation jugs‘. The form of body, neck, and mouth, however, 


+ The gem from Cydonia, the Castellani gem, the Cyprian bronze ves- 
sels which, however, may represent a local form; cf. above, p. 127. 

2 Excavations at Phylakopi, JHS, Suppl. 1V, pl. NN VII, 8 and 9. 

* In the tholos tomb at H. Triada the neck together with a long oblique 
spout of a vase which is compared with the libation jugs was found, but the 
shape of the body is unknown. The decoration is geometrical and leaves 
doubt as to the age of the vessel, Rendfconti det Lincet, XII, 1903, p. 341; 
Mon. ant., XIV, pp. 689, fig. 6. — In this discussion the remarkable Late Mi- 
noan II jug from the Little Palace of Knossos cannot be passed over (Evans, 
Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeoslogia, LXV, 1914, p. 77, fig. 86; Ant. crét., 
Ill, pl. XL. The body is not dissimilar to that of the libation jugs but 
slightly ovoidal and has a narrow base; but the handle is very small, the neck 
short and bent backwards so that the mouth is horizontal. Evans justly notes 
the similarity in form to the Melian ‘bird-vases’. The decoration is partly in 
relief and of this a figure of the azkk is especially noteworthy; cf. p. 178. 

4 Aut. crét., 1, pl. XNIIT, 9—11; similar jugs were found elsewhere, 
e. g. in burial-enclosures at ta ‘HAAgvind near Palaikastro (BSA, X, p. 197, 
fig. 1 a—e), Sphoungaras, Mochlos, ete. 
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varies considerably. A kindred but taller form is jound among 
the mottled ware of the same place'. There are also jugs 
with almost spherical bodies*. The specimen most resem- 
bling a libation jug is an Early Minoan I jug from the H. Onou- 
phrios deposit ?, which looks like the prototype of the familiar 
form from gems etc. It has a spherical body without a base, a 
large oblique spout and a somewhat high curving handle. If 
it had a taller neck and a base it would have the shape of the 
libation jug. The usefulness of searching for the prototype of 
this jug among the clay vases is, however, impaired by the 
fact that it was made of metal; but it seems probable that the 
type shown on gems etc. belonging chiefly to the latter part of 
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Fic. 30, TABLE OF LIBATION WILE SIX JUGS FROM PHAESTLS. 


Late Minoan is derived from Early Minoan I and was preserved 
in the cult because of the usual religious conservatism. 

To test this suggestion a short reference to the Middle 
Minoan types is of interest. I note in passing some M. M. I 
tvpes, e. g. those discovered in houses south of the palace 
of Knossos*: a beautiful three handled ovoidat jug with a very 
short neck*®, and high jugs with a very long tupering lower 
part, a short neck and three handles. Of special importance 
are the small jugs fastened to the table of lihation from 


1 Gournia, pl. B 1: Evans, Palace of Mimos, 1, p. 77, tig. 46 A. 

2 Seager, Mochlos, p. 36, fig. J b; Evans, rbrd., p. 74. fig. 42 ete; 
Gournia, pi. A 3, Evans, tbid., p, 62, tig. 26. 

3 Evans, (bd, fig. 25. 

* dnt. crét., WI, pl. XL: JAS, NXT, 1901, pp. $4, tigs. 7-9 and pl. VT, 1. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 179, fig. 128. cf. pp 173, figs, 122, 1 
123 a; 128: continuing down into M. M. If, e. g. p. 267, fig. 198 a, 
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Phaestus (fig. 30)4. They have a spherical body and the nar- 
row base, but the neck is shorter and larger, the handle lower, 
and the mouth horizontal. The high narrow neck and the ring 
between the neck and the body appear in some knobbed 
Middle Minoan Hl jugs from Knossos”, but their bodies are of 
varying forms, the mouth usually horizontal but sometimes 
oblique. Hence it looks as if the Late Minoan libation jug of 
the cult scenes is a Middle Minoan adaptation of an old Early 
Minoan form. 

Various sorts of cockle shells are often found in Crete. 
Cockles may have been eaten and the shells may thus be 
remains from meals, but the Minoans were also fond of using 
shells as ornaments, made shells in stone, taYence, and clay, 
and painted them on their vases. There is no reason to sug- 
gest that the shells had a special sacred use, although they may 
have been used for paving the floors of small shrines. I will 
only refer to the shells found in the Central Palace Sanctuary °. 
The only kind which is of special religious interest is the 
triton-shell, because a well known gem from the Idaean cave + 
shows a woman apparently blowing a triton shell trumpet 
before an altar with horns of consecration and a sacred bough. 
Triton shells are often found in tombs and deposits from the 
neolithic period onwards*®. Sometimes they are hollowed out 
inside so as to form a vessel®, That they were used in the 
cult is shown by the discovery of a triton shell in the chief 
room of the early shrine of Phaestus’. 


} Best Seen in the illustration Arch. f. Religionswiss., VII, 1904,p. 141, fig. 20. 

? Evans, Palace of Minos, |, p. 566, fig. 412; BSA, VII, p. 85, figs. 26 
and 28; Ant. crét., Ul, pl. XLIX. 

3 Above, p. 78. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 142, fig. 25. 

© E. g. in the neolithic settlement at Magasa, BSA, XI, p. 206; in the 
early cemetery on the ridge at Palaikastro, BSA, VIII, p. 296; in the E. M. 
cemetery at Gournes, Delf. arch., 1, 1915, p. 62; in the early burial-enclosure 
at ta ‘FAAnvixd near Palaikastro, BSA, X, p. 197; at Palaikastro in room 6 
of block 7, ASA, IX, p. 291; at Knossos in the Plaster Vase Closet, BSA, 
VUI, 89. 

& Seager, Pseiva, pp. 25; at Palaikastro in a house on the cliff con- 
cealed in a cist of thin slabs of slate, BSA, VIII, p. 308. 

7 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 409. 
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Shelis imitated in other material are common; some were 
adapted as drinking vessels’. There is no need of an exhaust- 
ive list. Triton shells and imitations of them are also found 
in Late Minoan tombs; I will only mention the one found in 
the tombs at Staphylia in Rhodes *. I think that the triton shells 
and other shelis belonged to the objects to which the Minoans 
took a fancy and were used in daily life as drinking vessels 
and ornaments and in the cult as votive objects and trumpets; 
the latter use still persists in Crete *. In this respect they may 
be compared with the much rarer ostrich eggs. 

There is no need to describe other vessels which were 
certainly used in daily life and may also have been used 
sometimes in the cult: e. g&. the strainers or fillers, which are 
seldom found single but usually in greater numbers? and are 
depicted in the procession frieze from Knossos. 


' Alabaster vase in the form of a large triton shell, the lip of which 
shows perforations probably for a metal border, found in the room of the 
Stone Vases near the East Pillar Room at Knossos, BSA, VI, p. 31; IX, 
p. 36; Ant. crét., pl. TIT, pl. NNN, 2; another from the cemetery of Phaestus, 
Mon. ant., XIV, p. 356, fig. 4€: a large and beautiful specimen of black stone 
from H. Triada, Rendtcontt det Lincer, XT, 1903, p. 334; one of fafence from 
a tomb at Isopata near Knossos, Evans, Fomb of the Double Axes, Archae- 
ologta, LXV, 1914, p. 31, fig. 43; miniature clay models from the deposit con- 
taining the relics of the so-called Shrine of the Dove Goddess at Knossos, 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 221. 

2 See above, p. 123, n. 3. 

3 Nanthoudides, Eph. arch., 1906, p. 154. 

4 Seager, Psefva, p. 31. 
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he Minoan costume is well known: the loin cloth of the 

men, the skirt and the open bodice of the women. In 
the representations of cult scenes, however, other types of 
dress occur, which consequently must be considered as having 
a sacral or ritual character. The most peculiar of these is 
the animal's hide wrapped round the lower part of the body 
which was recognized by Dr Paribeni in his valuable interpreta- 
tion of the pictures of the H. Triada sarcophagus*. The chief 
officiants at the sacrifice, on the one side the priestess who is 
Standing before the altar, on the other the priestess who is pour- 
ing a libation into the big jar between the double axes, and 
the three men who carry the offerings to the god or hero, are 
clad in a garment which begins at the waist and is fastened there 
with a girdle. It falls straight down without folds; its lower 
outline is rounded and almost semicircular, but has at the back 
a curious small pointed appendix like a short tail. Its surface 
is white, dotted with short red or black undulating lines. The 
men have the upper part of their body nude, but the women 
also wear the open bodice decorated with broad bands. The 
figure to the right, which is either a god standing before his 
shrine or a hero standing before his tomb is wrapt in a gar- 
ment of the same stuff but of different cut. It covers the 
upper part of the body as well, and the arms, which are not 
visible, and has a large broad band in front. In design it re- 
calls the dress worn by the other personages to which we 
shall return later ?. 


t Mon. ant. XIX, pp. 1. 
* The ‘stole’: see below, pp. 135. 
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Dr Paribeni has shown beyond doubt that this dress is an 
animal's hide! and recognized the same costume on certain 
seal impressions’, which show figures in the baggy garment 
sometimes called knickerbockers, but the curved lower outline 
and the small pointed tail leave no doubt that the same gar- 
ment is intended. These seal impressions are also of religious 
significance. Two of these were discovered in the palace of 
H. Triada*. One (fig. 31) shows two men marching towards 
the left, while to the right are what appear to be columns per- 
haps of a shrine. Both wear the garment in question, the one 
in front has the upper part of his body nude, the other wears 


also another kind of sacred garment resembling a cuirass*. The 
other seal impression (fig. 32) shows a woman, presumably 
a goddess, with a tlounced skirt and a peaked cap and on each 
side an attendant in the said garment holding a double axe 
aloit®. Two other seal impressions come from Zakro*. The 
first shows two men or women, one adoring a double axe, 


1 Miss Harrisson expresses with some hesitation the view that it is a 
ritual feather dress in her lecture, Bird and Pillar Worship etc., Transact. 
of the 3rd Congress for the History of Religions at Oxford, Ul, p. 155. 

2 Mon. ant., XUX, pp. 19 and 22. 

3 Mon. ant, NII, p. 41, fig. 35, and p. 39, fig. 33. 

+ See below, pp. 136. 

> The figure in Mon. aut. is reproduced from an imperfect example, 
on which the double axes, clear on some impreSsions of the seal since dis- 
covered, do not appear, Evans, BSA, LX, p. 60, n. 1. 

“ JHS, XNIL, 1902, p. 78, figs. 5 and 6. 
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the other cuirass in hand; the second has three men marching 
towards the left. Finally a seal stone from Crete of dark grey 
steatite, now in Copenhagen (fig. 33 and pl. I, 7), shows two 
persons in this dress marching towards the right; they seem 
to be shouldering some obiect but the upper parts of their bodies 
are very carelessly designed having come too near to the edge. 

The animal's hide was man's first garment, and no doubt 
was once worn by the first inhabitants of Crete as well 
as by other savage peoples, and was preserved in the cult 
because of religious conservatism. Dr Paribeni adduces as an 
analogy the Semitic sak, the garment which according to the 


Fic, 32, SEAL IMPRESSION FROM Fic. 33, SEALSIONE IN 1HE Na- 
HA. Trtapa. TIONAL MUSEUM OF COPENHAGEN, 


Old Testament was worn by mourners and persons in affliction; 
but it is nowhere said that the sak was made of hide, though 
this is not improbable. It is curious that Dr Paribeni, who has 
so carefully collected all Egyptian analogies to the represen- 
tations of the sarcophagus, has not observed that there is a 
very close analogy in just this case, although he touches upon 
the subject in a note’. In the Old Kingdom a leopard skin 
was worn both by men and women as a gala dress, butt in the 
New kingdom it occurs only as the dress of certain priests, 
the high priest of Heliopolis and especially the ses, the priest 
officiating at the funeral sacrifice 7. Another Egyptologist ® says 
that in the tombs of the Old Kingdom the leopard skin is the 
es ps 19, on ae 

2 A. Ermann, dgvpten nnd dgyptisches Leben, 2nd ed. pp. 232, 235, 


and 337. 
3G. Bénédite, Mon. Piol, XXIV, p. 32. 
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characteristic dress of the proprietor oi the tomb, but later 
of the one offering the funeral gifts, especially the heir of the 
throne as the priest of the deceased king. The persons clad 
in this garment belong to two classes, the priests officiating 
in the cult of the dead, and those officiating in the procession 
of the divine barque. Whether there is a real connexion here, 
an imitation of Egyptian customs, or what may also be reckon- 
ed with, an independent Cretan traditional usage, cannot be 
discussed here +. 

The other type of dress shown on the sarcophagus recurs 
on a very similar fresco from H. Triada (fig. 108 a) on the 
iragments of which two of the figures to the leit from one of 
the long sides of the sarcophagus are repeated ?, the lyre-player 
and the woman carrying pails on a pole across her shoulders. 
This dress is a robe covering the whole body and falling 
straight down without folds. It is worn both by men and 
women. It has a broad band on the shoulders and below, 
and a similar band runs down the side from under the arm. 
The colour varies. The seated, goddess on the gold ring from 
Tiryns (fig. 26, p. 125)* is clad in a similar robe. 

Sir A, Evans pointed out the sacral character of this dress 
when speaking of a fragment of painted stucco discovered in 
the palace of Knossos*. It shows the heads and the upper 
part of the bodies of two small figures, each of whom was clad 
in a kind of white stole with a broad band running down from 
the shoulder. In front of them was the upper part of a column 
with a very prominent torus. He compares a similar dress 
worn by male figures on some seals and seal impressions 
where, however, the band is not visible. On some of these 
the figure carries a single-edged axe. Several such seals and 
impressions are quoted, among them a seal impression found 
at Knossos® and others in the museum oi Candia®. Two 
1 Cf. below, ch. XIIL 
2 Mon. ant., XIN, pp. 69, figs. 21-—23. 

3 Arch. Anzeiger, 1916, p. 147, fig. 5; Arch. Delt, Uf, 1916, App., pl. 1, 1. 
* BSA, VIL, p. 20. 

* Unpublished, mentioned Joe. eff., p. 32. 

5 One is published Eph. arch., 1907, pt. VII, 85. 
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gems from the Vaphio tomb show a man clad in the same 
dress; in one carrying a single-edged axe, and in the other 
leading a griffin’. In all three cases the garment has no 
vertical but several horizontal or oblique bands. 

To these examples the god or hero from the H. Triada 
sarcophagus must be added; his garment is of the same order, 
although it seems to be made of hide and the vertical band 
runs down the front. Very similar is the dress of the seated 
figure on a gem in the British Museum’, probably a deity be- 
cause it is seated on an animal’s head between two lions. It 
is tightly wrapped in the garment which hides its arms; there 
are two horizontal bands below and one vertical band running 
down the front. 

This dress is certainly not one for everyday life but is re- 
served for deities and officiants of the cult. As the sarco- 
phagus shows it to be of the same stuif as the hide-dress, it 
may be a modification in cloth of the hide garment, which was 
extended so as to cover the upper part of the body also. 
Finally I note a unique specimen on a seal impression from 
Zakro ?:; there are two figures, the first a woman in the com- 
mon bell-shaped skirt; the second, who is carrying a single- 
edged axe on her shoulder, is apparently clad in a similar skirt 
and a peaked cap and wears a short cloak on her shoulders. 

The man who conducts the procession on the famous 
Harvesters’ vase from H. Triada* is clad in what Savignoni 
holds to be a cuirass. It covers the upper part of the body 
and consists apparently of semicircular scales pointing upwards; 
it terminates below in a band or belt, and to this is alfixed 
a broad piece of pleated cloth. It curiously resembles a Greek 
cuirass with its fringe of leather strips hanging down beneath it, 
but both ‘cuirass’ and cloth are evidently in one piece. The same 
garment appears on an above-mentioned seal impression from 


1 Eph. arch., 1889, pl. X, 26 and 32; Furtwingler, dut. Geniuzen, pi. 11, 
39 and 47. 

» Evans, Tree aud Pillar Cult, p. 165, fig. 45. 

8 JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 78 with pl. VI, 10; better BSA, XVU, 264, fig. 1. 

* Published by Savignoni, Mon. ant. XIII, pp. 77, pl. 1--IU: often 
reproduced, e. g. Ant. crét., T, pl. XXII. 
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H. Triada‘, which shows a man clad in the hide garment and 
over this the ‘cuirass’. The ‘cuirass’ here shows zig-zag lines, 
but the belt is plain and to this the pleated cloth is affixed. 
Savignoni, however, explained the procession of the Harvesters’ 
vase as marching soldiers with their weapons; since this inter- 
pretation was universally rejected and a procession of harves- 
ters carrying forks is recognized, it follows also that the dress 
of the headman is sacral and not military’. This is confirmed 
by the above-mentioned seal impression showing the ‘cuirass’ 
worn over the sacral hide garment and another man clad only 
in the hide garment. 

The same piece of apparel is beyond doubt to be recog- 
nized on some gems and seal impressions. 
One is the above-mentioned clay seal from 
Zakro *, which shows two men clad in the 
hide garment; one of them adores a double 
axe and the other carries a ‘cuirass’ in his | 
left hand. A Middle Minoan IIf gem from |’ 
Knossos? shows a woman shouldering the | 
double axe and carrying the ‘cuirass’ in her 
right hand. The scales appear clearly, and “* 
apparently three flounces are affixed to the | 33° 
‘cuirass’. 

Sometimes there is a perplexing simi- ul 
larity between the representation of the Fic. 34. Fatescr sor 
‘euirass’ and that of a knot. Specimens of — PR MYCENAT. 
such knots have been found, one of ivory in the S. E. house 
at Knossos, and three pairs made of fafence in the IV™ shaft 
erave at Mycenae (fig. 34)° The upper part of such a knot 
is preserved on a wall painting in the main corridor of the 

! Above, p. 133, fig. 31; also reproduced by Savignoni, foc. cit., p. 114, fig. 9. 

2 Evans, J/HS, XXXII, 1912, p. 290, n. 14, pointed out that the ‘cuirass’ 
is only found in connexion with religious and ceremonial scenes and not in 
connexion with warlike equipment. 

* Ahove, p. 133. For reproductions see Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 
p. 435, fig. 312. 

4 Loc. cit. a and BSA, VI, p. 102, fig. 59. 

5 Schliemann, Mykenae, pp. 278; figs. 350—352; Evans, Palace of 
Minos, 1, p. 431, fig. 309. 
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palace of Nirou Khani't. These objects all show a loop, a 
knot, and two ends hanging down with a fringe below. The 
ivory specimen shows quadrangles separated by grooves some- 
what resembling the scales of the ‘cuirasses’, the faience spe- 
cimens have a similarly painted check pattern. They have 
periorations for nails and it is suggested that they belonged 
to the faience draught-board found in the same grave. 

Sir A. Evans recognizes these knots in some cases? where 
it is really quite uncertain, whether a ‘cuirass’ is not intended. 
A gem found at the Argive Heraeum? shows a bull’s head 
between the horns of which hangs a double axe, and on either 
side there is a ‘cuirass’. The quadrangular scales appear very 
neatly, but the intermediate part, the ‘belt’, is modelled in a 
manner not clearly intelligible; to this two volants are aitixed, 
i consider this to be a ‘cuirass’ because the bull's head and the 
axe indicate a sacrifice. Gems from Crete and Mycenae* show 
a lion and the object in question. A gold ring from the Vaphio 
tomb® with a tree cult scene shows a great Mycenaean shield 
lying to the right and above this the same object, which may 
be a ‘cuirass’ represented on a small scale. 

As far as these representations are concerned there is 
not much evidence tor the sacral use of the knot. Knots 
with loops appear in connexion with the bull ring, whose sacral 
character is not demonstrable -- one may tentatively coniec- 
ture that they are prizes —; two on a gold ring from Smyrna , 
one on another gold ring from Arkhanes (inland from Knossos) ’, 
and with double loops on one of the bead-seals from Thisbe °. 
The objects which hang down from the capital of a column 
to which two lions are attached ona gold ring trom Mycenae ° 


‘ Restored JHS, XLV. 1925, p. 7, fig. 7. 

* Evans, Falace of Minos, t, pp. 430; cf. BSA, IX, pp. 7 and fig. 4: 
and JHS, XLV, 1921, pp. 6. 

} Evans, Palace etc., p. 435, fig.312 c; Furtwiingler, dnt. Genmmen, pi. IL, 42. 

‘ Furtwingler, Ant. Gemmen, pl, UI, 7, 49; Eph. Arch., 1888, pl. X, 11. 

* Evans, loc. cit., c; Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 176, fig. 32. 

° Evans, Palace of Minos, J. p. 432, fig. 310 a. 

' JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 6, fig. 4. 

® Loc. crt., pos hig, Sand pl. Fy £, 

* Evans, Tree ard Pillar Cult, p. 159, fig. 39. 
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hardly seem to he knots. Mentioning this ring Sir A. Evans 
adds a seal impression from Knossos which is said to show a 
similar object hanging on either side of a palm-tree* It is un- 
published and I am unable to give an opinion of the identt- 
fication. 

Ii the suggestion that the fafence knots from Mycenue 
were attached to a draught-board is correct, it appears that 
such knots were used as mere ornaments without any religious 
significance, and I think that the same may be said of knots 
worn by women, e. g. Ja petite Partsieune trom the fresco 
found near the N. W. angle of the palace of Knossos, who 
wears a similar knot behind her neck. They may be nothing 
but a detail of contemporary iashion, as e.g. the open bodice, 
even when worn by goddesses and votaries., 

The ‘cuirass’ is an enigmatical piece of apparel. The 
representations, especially that of the Harvesters’ vase, can 
hardly be understood except as a kind of cuirass composed of 
scales. Such cuirasses occur among primitive peoples; the 
difficulty is that a cuirass is never worn by Minoan or Myce- 
naean wiurriors, and when the interpretation is certuin, appears 
only in scenes with a religious significance. I must coniess 
that I am unable to explain the origin and the meaning of 
this so-called cuirass. It may be that it is in some way con- 
nected with the knot whieh was made of stuff with a similar 
pattern, but this is also uncertain. The question whether a 
religious significance is to be ascribed to the knots, depends 
on the representations of the double axe with loops and tassels 
which will be discussed below’. 


! Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p 431. 
2 Below, p. 176. 


CHAPTER VY’. 
THE HORNS OF CONSECRATION AND THE FACADE OF 
THE MINOAN SHRINES. 


Coes the vessels and other objects discussed in the 
foregoing pages it has oiten been diificult to decide 
whether they belonged to the cult or not; they may often have 
occurred both in sacral and secular use. Consequently they 
do not contribute much to our knowledge of Minoan religion. 
But there are other objects of preeminently religious character 
which are typical of the Minoan cult, above all, the horns of 
consecration and the double axe. They are so closely con- 
nected with the cult and with sacral architecture that here 
some of the most important questions of Minoan religion are 
answered. 

1 begin by enumerating the real specimens of horns of 
consecration which have been found. The most noteworthy 
discovery is that from the Shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos where two pairs, made of stucco, were found standing 
iu site together with idols'. Midway between the horns there 
is in euch case a round socket in which some object was 
inserted. Sir A. Evans supposed that this was the shait of a 
double axe; the steatite double axe which was found leaning 
against the left pair is, however, much too small to be used 
in this way. This discovery is of the utmost value because it 
shows the actual use of this implement in the cult. In the 
Fetish Shrine near the palace a pair was found resting on the 
balustrade on which one of the stone fetishes also was still 
standing; round it were traces of the usual layer of pebbles ?. 


' Above, p. 73. 
2? Above, p. 83. 
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To the same period, that of the Reoccupation, the pair without 
a socket discovered in the S. E. House at Knossos’ belongs. 
It was found not ¢v szfe but near a small platform of water- 
worn sherds, here used instead of the usual pebbles. It is 
very probable that it once stood upon this platform and that 
consequently we have here also an instance of its use in 
the cult. 

One hali of a very large pair, in plaster, was found in 
the small Late Minoan I palace of Nirou Khani near some 
steps which in fact seem to be a base or altar upon which 
the horns may once have rested*. The room at Palaikastro 
in which a pair of horns of consecration was found seems 
to have been a store-room rather than a shrine*. The square 
Miniature altar from the so-called Shrine of the Dove Goddess 
at Knossos shows on each side a pair of horns of consecration, 
and two other pairs belonging to the model shrine were dis- 
covered at the same place*. A pair from Gournia, made of 
limestone, irom the north end of the Public Court, had a 
different use; it is stated that it formed a part of the cornice 
of the palace, — compare the illustrations cited below; a 
smaller pair was found in the Great House ’*. 

In other cases the circumstances of discovery are less 
illuminating. A series of four horn-emblems of varying size 
carved in stone were obtained from Roussolakkos (Palaikastro’ *. 
One pair comes irom Tylissos’. In the museum of Candia 
there is half of a very large pair, in stucco, from Hnyéi de- 
corated with lines parallel to the base and with a blue square 
in the angle. 

Another type is represented by three specimens which 
have a projection between the horns. The most remarkable 


Above, p. 77. 

See above, p. 92. 

3 See above, p. 95. 

See above, pp. St 

Gournta, p. 48 and pl. XE. 25 

UOBSAD TS. ops 230stior 2: 

Eph. arch., 1912, p. 219; Hazzidakis, fvirssos, p. 31, ti 
middle of the second row. 
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of these was found in the cave of Patso’. It is of clay and 
its outer face is decorated with lines; a broader stripe and a 
line follow the contour of the object, and in the space thus 
formed there are groups of parallei lines. The border line 
forms a pointed curve in the middle of the side but does not 
embrace the middle projection which is round and undeco- 
rated; unfortunately the extreme top is broken off. Between 
this and the horns on either side there are what seem to be 
loops or small handles. The small holes with which the object 
is perforated are probably intended to prevent it from cracking 
when fired. There are two similar but undecorated specimens, 
one from Patso® and the other from H. Triada. 

Finally we must mention that a model of a pair of horns 
of consecration is found on one of the moulds from Palai- 
kastro*®, Fragments of terracotta altars with horns of con- 
secration are mentioned from H. Triada*, and in the late 
palace stratum of Knossos a pair of miniature horns of consecra- 
tion in bronze plate was found®. The horns attached to the 
tube-shaped vessels from Gournia® do not belong to this 
series, but show yet once more the sacral connexion of the 
object. 

A. number of engraved gems, vases and wall-paintings 
give us further information with regard to the use and impor- 
tance of the horns of consecration in the cult. They are seldom 
represented merely decoratively without special significance, 
like the double axes. There are only a few examples of this 
kind: on a funnel-shaped vase from Palaikastro’, on a perfo- 
rated cover trom the same place *, on a vase from Ialysos °, 
and on some seals, where, however, the symbol certainly has 


Museo adi ant. class., U, 1888, pl. XIV, 3; Evans, 7vee and Pillar 
Cult, p. 136, fig. 19. 
* Lacs cit, ps 916. 
Eph. arch., 1900, pl. II a. 
Rendiconti dell’ Accad, dei Lincei, XU, 1903, p. 319. 
BSA, UX, p. 114. 
Above, p. 76, fig. 3 b. 
BSA, X, p. 244, fig. 5, and Suppl, I, p. 103, fig 88 a. 
Ibid. X11, p. 7, fig. 5. 
* Furtwangler und Lischcke, Mvkeurtsche Vasen, pl. X, 63 A. 
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a more delinite significance*, A few fragments of a painted 
farnax showing sacral herns painted on fine yellow slip were 
found on the slope of Kastri «Palaikastro) 2. 

With regard to the other representations it is often some- 
what difficult to decide whether the construction upon which 
the horns of consecration are set up is an altar or a temple: we 
shall therefore do well to commence with the certain examples 
and proceed to the more or less uncertain. In this connexion 
it will also be necessary to discuss the exteriors of Minoan 
shrines, which are known solely from pictures. 

A fragment of a steatite pyxis from Knossos shows a 
pair of horns of consecration standing on an altar of ashlar 
masonry *. Very often something is placed between the horns, 
but the only instance in which this can be a sacrificial 
offering is on a fragment of a relief prthos found in the cave 
of Psychro*, but no certain explanation can be given of this 
representation. It is first to be noted that the horns are very 
short and not pointed; they are hardly broken off, although 
they almost seem to have a kind of minute cavity at the top. 
The base resembles the Minoan altar with incurving® sides. 
The whole might be interpreted as an altar with raised edges 
on its two sides, designed to prevent the fuel and offerings 
from falling down, such as are known in the Greek aye by 
the name of xoatevraé. On the other hand there is a well- 
marked horizontal depression dividing the base from the narrow 
border from which the horns rise. Ii this is taken into account, 
the representation may be understood as a pair of horns of 
consecration standing on a round altar base. Between the 
horns three cylindrical, staff-like objects are placed and beneath 
these two broad, flat discs; they cannot be interpreted other- 
wise than as some kind of offerings. 

In all other cases the objects placed between the horns 
ure either the double axe or the libation jug or boughs. A 


1 Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 150, P 8 b, if the identification be 
correct, and p. 153, P 21 a. 

2 BSA, Suppl., 1, p. 154. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 103, fig. 2. 

+ Cited above, p. 102. 
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vase fragment from Salamis in Cyprus has a broad frieze 
with a design consisting of alternate ox-skulls and horns of 
consecration, each pair supporting a double axe (fig. 35)*. A 
vase fragment from Knossos? shows a pair of horns of con- 
secration identically repeated twice. In the middle there isa 
low projection, resembling that of the specimen from Patso, in 
which a double axe is fixed; the shaft is decorated with leaves. 
Another fragment? shows a part of a richly decorated double 
axe and what seems to be the point of a pair of horns of 
consecration. The Jarvax from Palaikastro* shows on one 
face a pair of horns of consecration placed upon a base 
resembling a very slim column and between the horns a double 
axe placed upon a step- 
ped base; on the other 
face there is a winged 
animal and above this 
. two other pairs of horns. 
‘ Another very late /ar- 
i wax from Episkopi near 
Hierapetra® shows on 
: “ one face two bulls, a 
= a bird, and three pairs of 
Sead a a ils sed ak horns of consecration, 
one With the double axe. 
It was mentioned above ® that two gems show the liba- 

tion jug placed between the horns of consecration. The 
specimens showing a bough placed between the horns are 
still more illuminating because many of them also represent 
some religious act. The gem from the Idaean cave’ shows 
a woman blowing a shell trumpet before a pair of horns of 


Fic. 33. Vase Frove SALAMIS IN CyPRUs. 


1 A fragment illustrated by Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 107, tig. 3; 
the vase is now restored and illustrated in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Greek and Etruscan Vases, T. 2, p. 82, C 401, fig. 138; cf. Evans, foe. ert, p. 107. 

2? BSA, IN, p. 115, fig. 71 

3 JHS, XXUI, 1903, p. 204, fig. 15, 

* BSA, VI, pl. XVIII. 

* Delt. arch., VI, 1920 —21, App., p. 153, tig. 5; below, fig 


gigs 
© Above, p. 125, n. 1. 


* Above, p. 130. 
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consecration with boughs, and the gem from Vaphio shows ‘genii’ 
with libation jugs watering the boughs placed between the horns: 
in both cases the pair is placed upon an altar with incurving 
sides. A pair of horns with a bough between them occurs 
by the side of a stag-man on a gem from Knossos’, and ona 
gem from Palaikastro? together with a wild goat and its kid. 
Three pairs, all with boughs between the horns, occur on the 
bronze tablet from the cave of Psychro, here with a bird 
perching upon one of the boughs *. A seal stone from Sphoun- 
garas mentioned above* shows besides a libation jug and two 
trees to the leit something that 
can only be understood as horns 
of consecration, although the 
right horn is wanting. An ivory 
signet ring from Phylakopi shows 
a woman worshipping before a 
pair of horns of consecration; 
the object between them seems 
to be a bough; behind the votary 
there are two conventionalized 
branches fig. 36)°. This connexion 
between the horns of consecra- 
tion and the sacred boughs may 
explain why the horns themselves 
are transformed into a vegetable motif on two gems in the 
British Museum (tigs. 37 and 38)® The form of the horns of 
consecration is easily recognizable, although the base protects 
beyond the horns on both sides. The horns have the appearance 
of boughs with leaves, and between them there is another 


TEN 
KK 


Fic. 36, Ivory siGNEf RING FROM 
PUYLAKOPL. 


BSA Seip s los fig: i be 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 134, fig. 31. It is very remarkable that 
this is one of the very rare gems with a linear sign. The same sign recurs 
on a gem in the museum of Candia showing a bull laid out on the slaughter- 
ing table, below, p. 195, fig. 62. Can we venture to conclude that the sign 
refers to an animal sacrifice? 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 632, fig. 470. 

* Above; p: 126, hg: 25, 

& Excavations at Phylakopi, JHS, Suppl. WW. p 193, fig. 162. 

8 British Museum, Catalogue of Gems, 2nd ed., I, pl. I, 25 and 26. 
an 
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similar bough. It may be noted in comparison that the shaft 
of the double axe is often decorated with leaves‘. 

The most striking testimony to the 
sanctity of the place between the horns 
is to be seen on a gem found near Ky- 
donia*® A nude male figure stands be- 
tween the horns of consecration, to the 
-—ight there is a ‘genius’ with a libation jug, 
tothe left a winged goat. Ne-representation 
could be more illuminating; here the god 
Fic, 37, Sratsions ww himself takes the same place as the sa- 
aut Brrrish Museum. cred boughs or the libation jug in the 

other cases *, 

Finally I recur to the three specimens mentioned above, 
pp. 141, which have a projection between the horns. The 
decorated specimen from the cave of Psychro proves that this 
projection, being undecorated, does not strictly belong to the 
sacred horns. Consequently it looks as if 
this projection is derived from an object 
placed between the horns which was in- 
corporated with them. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to say what this projection 
represents. 

Pairs of horns of consecration form a 
consistent and characteristic feature of Mi- 
noan shrines, the appearance of which is 
known through several representations. The 
only specimen preserved practically intact is the one made of 
gold leaf from Mycenae of which two copies were found in the 


Fic. 38. SEALSTONE IN 
vue British Musecn. 


' Below, p. 174. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, p. 708, fig. 382. 

* A gem at Naples published by Furtwiingler, Aut. Genumnen, TI pes, 
fig. 15, and repeated by Gaerte, Archiv f. Religrouswiss., XX1, 1922, Di Ts 
fig. 6, shows a seated woman while before her stands another woman with 
something in her outstretched arm which is interpreted as a pair of horns 
of consecration. But the picture is not clear and the interpretation seems 
doubtful because no other representation shows the horns of consecration in 
the hand of a man. 
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Iil4 and three in the IV™ shaft grave . The structure has three 
compartments; within each of these there is a Mycenaean column 
and a pair of horns of consecration. The two side-compart- 
ments are each crowned by a pair of horns of consecration upon 
which a bird has alighted. Above the central compartment there 
is a construction resembling an altar with incurved sides upon 
which another pair of horns rests and between the horns there 
is a smaller similar pair. With this representation a seal im- 
pression from Mycenae ? has two important points in common: 
a smaller pair of horns of consecration being inserted between 
the horns of a larger one and a bird perching upon them; they 
are resting upon a column on either side of which are a 
quadruped and a bird. Another piece of gold leaf, on which 
the representation is rather obscure, was found in the ¢holos 
tomb of Volo in Thessaly *. It shows a construction of ashlar 
masonry or bricks with an intermediate course of round beam 
heads; in the centre there is a high door. The upper part of the 
foil is damaged and its interpretation is uncertain, but the con- 
struction may have been crowned by horns of consecration *. 
The Mycenaean gold leaf has served as a model for the recon- 
struction of fragments oi a wall painting from Knossos found in 
the Room of the Spiral Cornice and belonging to the miniature 
fresco ®. This picture likewise shows three compartments but 
the central one is elevated and has a separate substructure. 


' Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 306, fig. 423; Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, 
p. 191, fig. 63. Cf. K. Miller, Arch. Jahrbuch, XXX, 1915, p. 303. 

2 BSA, XXIV, p.-209, figs 1. 

3 Eph. arch., 1906, pl. NIV. 

+ So Bulle, Orchomenos, I, Abh. Akad. Miinchen, 1 K1., XXIV: 2, p. 78,0. 1. 

* BSA, V1, pp. 46; Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, pl. V, restored p. 192, 
fig. 66. Subsequently Sir Arthur Evans has given a somewhat different re- 
storation, Journal of the R. Institute of British Architects, XVII, 1911, pp. 
289, incorporating the fragment with a row of round beam heads shown in 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 136, fig. 18, but he has been kind enough to inform 
me in a letter, which I mention with his permission, that this piece does not 
belong here and that the true restoration should be based on the wings. Cf. 
Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarous von Mykenai, pp. 35, who gives a 
restoration (loc. cit. fig. 1%) differing from the first of Evans’ chiefly by rows 
of horns placed above the compartments. A small fragment of a similar wall 
painting was tound at Tiryns, see 7irvus, Il, pp. 16 and pl. I, 1. 
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This compartment has two columns and behind each column 
a pair of horns of consecration. Whether or not the structure 
was crowned by horns of consecration is uncertain, because the 
whole upper part is lost. Before the shrine there is a dense 
crowd of men and women. Fragments of another fresco which 
have fallen down from an upper storey into the 13 magazine 
show three columns — in the one surviving capital white objects 
in the form of double axes are inserted —- and between them 
horns of consecration’. Below there is a high substructure 
decorated with rosettes. The fragments preserved give no di- 
vision into compartments, but a dividing wall occurs on another 
fragment, and another contiguous fragment shows the round 
beam ends of the entablature and upon this the lower part of 
a pair of horns of consecration *. A vase irom Knossos? shows 
a column with capital and base and the extremities of a pair 
of horns of consecration; another column must have been 
depicted on the lost part; between the capitals there are gar- 
lands and boughs hang down from them. 

The altar on the side of the H. Triada sarcophagus on 
which the animal sacrifice is depicted has been discussed 
above *, Behind the altar is a pillar with the double axe and 
behind this another construction above which is a tree with 
spreading branches*. Resting on the entablature are four pairs 
of horns of consecration. It is to be noted that both here and 
on the wall paintings the horns are always coloured white; 
they consist apparently of white-coated plaster like some spe- 
cimens actually found. 

A similar shrine is represented on a smaller scale on 
some gems and seals. On the seal impression from Knossos with 
the Mother of the Mountain © there is, to the left, a construction 
consisting of a substruction and a superstructure with two 
columns and two pairs of horns, two other pairs crowning the 
entublature. Among a great mass of seal impressions found 

1 BSA, X, pl. Il etc.; see above, p. 82, n. 1. 


* foc) ett, pA. figs 14. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 494, fig. 333. 
* Mon. ant., XUX, pl Il. See above, p. 110. 
®> Cf. below, pp. 228 and 233. 


(BSA, NII 6. 29. figs 92 
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in the back rooms of the domestic quarter some are mentioned 
as having representations of cult scenes and of a shrine with 
sacral horns’. In the house of the Fetish Shrine two frag- 
mentary clay seal impressions were found exhibiting parts of 
facades of shrines. The one reproduced? shows a building 
with two columns, an entablature with round beam-heads, and 
above this a row of horns of consecration: the lower part is 
broken off so that it cannot be decided whether horns were 
placed between the columns. Before the temple there was an 
altar with horns of consecration. A seal impression from Zakro 3 
has to the left a structure consisting of a substructure and a 
superstructure with columns crowned with two pairs of horns; 
to the right an altar with one pair. A gold signet ring from 
Mycenae* shows a woman standing in worship before a goddess 
with a mirror seated in front of a shrine whose column has 
a very large capital; at its base there is a pair of horns of 
consecration and two others are resting on the entablature. 
Another gold signet ring from the same place * shows a female 
votary before a construction standing on a mountain or rocky 
hill; behind her is a tree. Two slender pillars on either side 
support an entablature consisting of an architrave and a cor- 
nice; a third member interposed between these two seems 
to consist of small squares, perhaps beam ends. On the cor- 
nice are the sacred horns and between them a slender curving 
obiect which can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as a 
bough or branch; two similar branches shoot up each side of 
the base of the shrine. There is no central column; the small 
dot between the pillars is obscure; Sir A. Evans thinks it may 
be a flying bird. An ivory signet ring from the early period 
of the third city of Phylakopi (fig. 36)° shows a woman in 
adoration before an altar with a pair of horns of consecration. 

1 BSA, VII, p. 77. 

* BSA, XI, p. 12, fig. 3. 

3 JHS, XXU, 1902, p. 77, No. 1, fig. 1. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 190, fig, 64; Furtwiingler, Aut. Gem- 
men, pl. H, 21. 

*> Evans, doc. cit., p. 182, fig. 56. 

®° Excavations at Phylakopt, JHS, Suppl. IV, p. 193, fig. 162; cf. above, 
p. 145. 
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Between the horns, but unconnected with their base, there are 
some curving lines which may represent a bough. Behind are 
two conventional trees or palm branches. The workmanship 
is rude and somewhat geometric in character. 

A badly preserved seal from H. Triada (fig. 39) ' shows 
a woman worshipping before a construction which resembles 
a table with a garland hanging down beneath its leaf; on it 
rest what may be taken for two pairs of horns of consecra- 
tion, although the obiects seem rather to resemble pointed 
stones or some similar objects. 

A third gold signet ring trom 
Mycenae ? shows three female vota- 
ries before a construction which may 
be described as an altar table with 
four legs and a central column upon 
which rests a pair of horns of con- 
secration; but it resembles very much 
the construction shown on the second 
gold signet ring mentioned above and 
is certainly better understood as a 
shrine. One horn is left out for want of space. A similar 
scene recurs on a gold plated silver ring from Mycenae *. 
The construction, which may be described as two columns 
without capitals supporting an entablature on which rests a 
pair of horns of consecration, is called a sacred gate-way by 
Sir A. Evans; its lower part is wanting. I prefer to think 
that it is a shrine; the upper course of the entablature shows 
a row of small squares which can hardly be explained other- 
wise than as quadrangular beam heads. 

A curious construction is shown on a gem from Ligor- 
tyno with a female worshipper*. The very high substructure 


Fic. 39. SEAL IMPRESSION FROM 
H. Trrapa. 


* Mon. aut., XIU, p. 42, fig. 36. 

? Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 189, fig. 63; Furtwiingler, Aut. Gem- 
men, II, p. 44, fig. 2k. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 184, fig. 58, and pl. VI, 4 respectively. 

+ Evans, Joc. cit., p. 185, fig. 59. R. Vallois, Autels ef culte de [arbre 
sacré en Créte, Rev. des Etndes anc., XLVI, 1926, p. 124, takes some ot 
the here quoted representations for altar tables. I prefer to think that they 
are shrines, but this difference of opinion is of less importance. 
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occupies only a small part to the left; the remaining spice is 
filed with what seems to be a moon-sickle. Above this there 
are two low and three higher and narrower apertures — above 
the latter a tree rises and on the extreme right « single 
horn. The apertures so much resemble the slits in the temple 
model from the shrine of the Dove Goddess that there cannot 
be any doubt about their identity. The horn must be taken 
as an abbreviated representation, although even this is not 
without its difficulties. A fourth gold signet ring from Mycenae ! 
is also embarrassing. It shows two female votaries on either 
side of a curious construction which Sir A. Evans supposes to 
be a shrine on a peak surrounded by a femenos. The most plau- 
sible interpretation seems to be that the dotted squares in the 
foreground are the walls of a sacred precinct; from the door 
opening a paved way leads up to the shrine; at either side 
are two walls forming two angles, in one of these angles a 
tree rises. The shrine shows a quadrangular aperture and in 
this three columns although their form is slightly elliptical, 
and capitals are absent. The object upon the entablature is 
a pair of horns of consecration though of different appearance. 
The buse projects beyond the horns as on the gems men- 
tioned above ?; the horns are thick and short and end in a 
tripartite ornament which most of all resembles the aplusire 
of a ship but must be taken to be boughs. Between the horns 
is a small object the nature of which cannot be determined. 

Finally a fragment of a steatite vessel from Knossos? 
must be mentioned. Two men are marching with bowls in 
their outstretched hands, clearly an offertory procession. Above 
their head is a construction, the preserved fragment of which 
shows isodomic masonry; above this is a cornice, above this 
again a pair of sacred horns, and on each side a slender pillar 
or post. As the right hand post goes deeper down than the 
one on the left and as there are traces of isodomic masonry 
to the right at a lower and to the leit at a higher level than 
in the extant middle part, the construction has been restored 


er 


Evans, Joc. cft., p. 183, fig. 57; Furtwiingler, foc. crf., pl. VI, 2. 
Above, p. 146, figs. 37 and 38. 
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with a high degree of probability as a kind of staircase ba- 
lustrade, the single steps of which were adorned with horns 
of consecration. 

The use and significance of the sacral horns are estab- 
lished with certainty through the testimony of the represen- 
tations. They are justly called ‘horns of consecration’ by Sir 
A. Evans. They are neither cult objects venerated in themsel- 
ves nor the place for offerings, a kind of altar in the ancient 
sense, but they are the place of consecration where objects 
of the cult are laid, -- either the cult implements (e. g. the 
libation jug) or the actual objects of the cult themselves (e. g. 
the sacred bough.) To which of these classes the double axe 
is to be assigned is a question which will be considered later. 
The horns of consecration seem further to be employed in a 
more svmbolical or even ornamental fashion on buildings where 
they cannot all, at any rate, have served as receptacles for 
cult objects or cult implements. That many of the construc- 
tions in which the sacral horns occur are shrines appears 
clearly from the presence of votaries standing in worship be- 
fore them; this is especially true of the engraved gems. But 
notwithstanding this it may be doubted if all buildings in which 
the sacred horns appear are of a sacred nature, temples or 
shrines or altars. For it is a characteristic feature of Minoan 
art that emblems or even figures, e. g. the ‘genii’, which are 
of religious origin are transferred by the artist's fancy to mere 
artistic and ornamental use. We cannot believe, for example, 
that all vases adorned with the double axe are sacral vessels, 
though the horns of consecration seldom occur on vases as 
mere ornaments without visible religious significance. The 
question how far this applies to the buildings represented on 
the Knossian frescoes is raised by Professor Bulle ?, Concerning 
the shrine represented on the Miniature fresco he observes that 
the crowd gathered before it does not give the impression 
of being engaged in a religious act but has rather the appear- 
ance of a garden party *. On the other hand he admits that 
the strict resemblance of this building to that of the Myce- 


* Bulle, Orchomenos, I, Abhandl. Akad, Miinchen, | Kl, XXIV, 2, pp. 77. 
? Cf. the fragments from the same fresco mentioned BSA, X, p. 2. 
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naean gold foil, which is proved to be a shrine by the birds 
which have alighted upon the sacred horns, speaks strongly 
for its sacral character. | think that this is decisive and 
proves it really to be a shrine. 

On the other hand it is difficult to see how the construc- 
tion figured on the steatite vessel from Knossos, which must 
be reconstructed as a kind of staircase, can have been a sanc- 
tuary. The offertory procession is passing alongside it, not 
approaching it. It must also be admitted that the building 
figured on the tresco fragments discovered in the 13 magazine 
differs in appearance from the shrines which are known from 
so many engraved gems and rings. These shrines show one 
or more compartments with one, or rarely two, columns and 
horns of consecration behind or between them. Here there 
is a row of columns and sacred horns, and the building was 
evidently an open hall. Other fragments show that it had a 
row of sacred horns crowning the entablature. Although two 
pairs of horns of consecration are standing in the Shrine of 
the Double Axes they are here almost too much in evidence. 
Attention should be called to the shrine from the H. Triada 
sarcophagus which is crowned by a row of four pairs of horns 
of conseeration. I venture to think that the use of the sacral 
horns was here extended and that they ceased to be the 
actual horns of consecration between which cult objects and 
implements were placed and merely came to denote the sacred 
character of a building, in the same manner as the cross is 
set up not only upon the altar but also upon the tower of a 
church or the roof of a chapel. There are other sacred 
buildings besides shrines and temples, e. g. the treasure houses 
and halls in the sacred precincts of the Greek age, and it cannot 
be denied that the case may have been the same in the Minoan 
age. Sir A. Evans considers the palace of Knossos as being to 
a great extent of asacred character. Therefore I suggest that 
buildings connected with a sanctuary other than a shrine were 
adorned with sacred horns in order to stamp them as sacred. 

We shall do well to keep in mind the above established 
use and significance of the horns of consecration in approach- 
ing the difficult and obscure question concerning the origin 
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of this implement. The common opinion that it is a conven- 
tional imitation of actual horns of oxen, or rather a piece 
of the skull with the horns attached, was proposed by Sir 
A. Evans!. This origin is suggested by the vase from Sala- 
mis on Cyprus? on which the double axe appears alternately 
between the horns of bucrania and between the horns of the 
implement in question. Sir A. Evans refers to the horns of the 
altar in Hebrew ritual, but there is the very important diffe- 
rence that these were attached to the altar and formed part of 
it whilst the horns of consecration are a separate entity placed 
unattached upon an altar, a shrine or some other construction °. 

Miss Blanche Williams finds a striking similarity between 
the position of the arms of certain idols and the forms of the 
sacred horns suggesting comparison with an Egyptian predy- 
nastic figure of which the raised arms bear a strong resem- 
blance to horns, and thinks that it is not impossible that in 
Crete, as in Egypt, there prevailed an eurly worship of a 
Great Mother in the form of a cow goddess and that a remi- 
niscence of such a goddess is preserved in the curious atti- 
tude, although connecting evidence is lacking *. Dr. Zahn has 
taken up this suggestion® but in the opposite sense; he con- 
siders the horns to be the sign of the raised arms of the 
goddess, 1. e. an abbreviated cult symbol. 

There are also other explanations connecting the horns 


* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, pp. 135: cf. Dussaud, La Civil. préhell., 
2nd ed., p. 339, ete.; Cook, Zens, UH, p. 338. 

? Above, p. 144, fig. 35. 

3 Evans reproduces, Joc. cit., p. 137, fig. 20, an altar from a séele de- 
dicated to the god Salm from Northern Arabia which shows an object placed 
upon the altar and really very similar to the Minoan sacred horns: in this 
object the head of a bull appears. I must, however, own to some doubt 
about this. The contour of the lower part of the bull's head and the inner 
contour of the object in qnestion are identical, that is to say, the contour owes 
its form to the buill’s head and the object may be some device destined to hold 
it in position tcf. the coin from Ake (Ptolemais) in Phenicia, Cook, Zeus, 11, 
p. 533, fig. 431; this is also the opinion of Dussaud, loc. cit., p. 330, n. 3.), 
the real contour of the object being concealed by the head. Anyhow this 
analogy is too far-fetched to be convincing. 

+ Gournta, p. 48. 

* Zahn in K. F. Kinch, Foutlles de Vroulia, p. 34, n. 1. 
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of consecration with Egyptian cult symbols, and although they 
differ in details the common tendency is to consider the object 
as a symbol of a certain deity. Pater Lagrange ' compared the 
bull’s head rfyvtou from Mycenae with the Egyptian goddess 
Hathor who is represented as a cow; the rosette in the front of 
the rivion was compared with the solar disc. Professor Kristen- 
sen took up this suggestion and developed it further *, He thinks 
that the bull is the symbol of the earth from which comes fer- 
tility and refers to the Egyptian expression according to which 
the four cardinal points are called ‘the horns of the earth’. 
Their Elysium is situated on the horizon and the horizon with 
the rising sun is represented by the Egyptians as two moun- 
tains with the solar disc between them in a manner very 
similar to the horns of consecration *®. The sacred horns are 
said to be a symbol of the fertile earth. Consequently the 
earth is thought of us a bull and hence is explained the Egvp- 
tian custom of burying bulls so that the horns project from 
the ground*. Professor Kristensen lays further stress on the 
fact that the double axe, the weapon of the thunder god, 
occurs together with the sacred horns. 

Professor Newberry refers to the same Egyptian symbol ° 
and says that that with two elevations is the hieroglyphic word- 
sign for ‘hill’ or ‘mountain’ and that with three elevations the 
word-sign for ‘foreign country’; both derive from a cult obiect 
or a little known divinity in the N. W. Delta; with this he 
connects a rare title ‘priest of the double axe’ and points out 
the Minoan parallel. This suggestion is adopted with reser- 


1 Lagrange, La Créte anctenne, p. 83. 

2 W. B. Kristensen, De hetlige horens tu den ond-kretenzischen gods- 
dienst, Verslagen en Mededecelingen der K. Akad. van Weteuschappen, Afd 
Letterkuude, 4th ser., XI, pp. 74. 

3 See e. g. Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 162, fig. 42, for illustration. 

+ Herodotus II, 41, correborated by modern discoveries. A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, 1, pp. 308, points to a modern custom of the Dinka negroes of making 
a kind of shrine in the form of a mud heap with a pair of bullock's horns 
stuck into it. He thinks that the horned altar of the Mediterranean world 
originated as the shrine of a buried beast. 

® Newberry, Dwo cults of the Old Kingdom, Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, Liverpool, 1, 1909, pp. 24. 
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vations by Dr Gaerte*?. In his opinion the sacred horns repre- 
sent the earth and are symbols of the Great Minoan Earth 
Goddess who is akin to Magna Mater. The most important 
part of his paper is that in which he tries to prove that the 
sacred horns really represent mountains. For this purpose he 
collects and analyses the instances. He justly observes that 
there are various forms of the object. The one extreme is 
represented e. g. by the horns from Palaikastro ?; these are 
very thick and massive and closely joined at the base; Gaerte 
calls this form the ‘pure mountain type’. The next type, e. g. 
the small specimen of the same figure, shows the horns more 
separated from each other; another type shows the horns 
more pointed, e. g. the Vaphio gem and the horns from the 
Shrine of the Double Axes. The other 
extreme is that which is found most 
commonly, where the implement con- 
sists of two horn-shaped projections con- 
nected by a staiflike base. 

This series would only prove some- 
thing, if it really represented a conti- 
nuous development from older to later 
forms, but this is not the case. Guaerte 
himself admits * that the differences of form do not correspond 
to the differences of age; several types occur at the same time 
and in the same place. The bulk of the instances which can 
be dated with certainty belongs to Late Minoan, especially II 
and III. To Middle Minoan II the small pair from Palaikastro 
found together with a clay table of offering and pieces of 
stalactite belongs*+, and to Middle Minoan I] the models of 
altars and a shrine from the Shrine of the Dove Goddess. 
The latter show very neatly the horn-like form. In an Early 
Minoan votive deposit at Mochlos an object (fig. 40) was found 
which Seager with reason holds to be the prototype of the horns 
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Fic. 40. Horns OF CONSECRA- 
tION FROM MOocHos. 


*W. Gaerte, Die Horns of Consecration, Archiv f. Religionswissen- 
sthafi, NXI, 1922, pp. 72. 

2 BSA, TX, pa 280, tig. 2. 

% Loc. cit, p. 80. 

* BSA, IX, p. 280, fig. 92 b; cf p. 2&9; above, p. 95. 
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of consecration '. The base is very large and long, the horns 
small and pointed. If this interpretation is correct, the hypo- 
thesis of Gaerte is undoubtedly wrong. 

Even if it is admitted that the type with massive horns is 
the original one, the interpretation of these as mountains is by 
no means self-evident and is in reality suggested by the Egyp- 
tian symbol of the mountain or the horizon represented by two 
mountains. The similarity of form is undeniable and the in- 
fluence of Egypt on Minoan Crete was so strong from so early 
a period that it would be easy to understand the adoption of 
such a symbol. But there is a very wide difference: the 
Minoan horns of consecration are no symbol but a cult im- 
plement, the place of consecration for different objects, the 
cult vessels, the double axe, the sacred boughs. Consequently 
it must be as erroneous to connect the horns of consecration 
with a special deity as it would be, for example, to consider 
the altar as the symbol for a certain deity. Of course we 
cannot speak with certainty of the cult except in so jar as 
we know it from the monuments. The Egyptian symbols in 
question appear already in the Old Kingdom and are used 
later chiefly as word-signs; the Minoan horns of consecration 
first appear in Middle Minoan H, if we except the speeimen 
from Mochlos, which may be considered as dubious, and are 
common in the Late Minoan age. 

Quite another view is taken by Dr. Paribeni?. He recog- 
nizes horns of conseeration, derived from the Minoan ones, in 
some curious objects (so-called ondbilder) from the early part 
of the Iron Age in Central Europe and Italy, but this suggestion 
cannot be considered as well founded. The similarity is very 
remote, above all inasmuch as the so-called horns are small, 
not very prominent, and not horn-shaped, while the base itseli 
is larger and broader. The explanation of the horns of con- 
secration suggested to Siévall by this connection is, however, 


' Seager, Mochlos, tig. 48, 31 and p. 93; Evans, Palace of Minos, I. 
Po Dts figs LOS: 

2 Paribeni, Corur di cousecrazione della prima eta del ferro europea, 
Bulletiino dt patetuologia ttaliana, 3rd ser, XXX, 1904, pp. 304. 
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worth considering '. He thinks that both these so-called Mowd- 
bilder and the horns oi consecration, the common feature of 
which is that they both consist of a base with two projec- 
tions at the extremities, are originally fire-dogs. If a fire-dog 
was regularly placed upon the altar, it could be understood 
how a cult implement such as the Minoan horns of consecra- 
tion might have developed out of this practical appliance, 
because it was constantly connected with the sacrifice; but 
there is a serious difficulty, viz. that no fire-dogs are found 
in secular use in the Early Minoan or neolithic ages of Crete ?. 

What the origin of the horns of consecration is must 
remain uncertain, but their use and significance in the cult 
is well established. 

Some scholars recognize a survival of the horns of con- 
secration in an object occurring on a number of vases of 
the Greek age*® It seems to have two horns pointed and 
slightly curving outwards and a third broader horn in the 
middle; this is wanting in one specimen only‘. There is no 
need to collect and discuss the instances, since Professor 
Deubner has shown conclusively that the object in question 
is in fact a basket as it is usually called, and that the so-called 
horns are the handles of the basket which, however, were 
developed ornamentally and sometimes filled with basket work °. 
This is shown not only by the series of vase pictures which 
1H. Sjévall, Zur Bedeutung der altkretischen Horus of Consecration, 
Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, XXXI{TI, 1925, pp. 185. 

2 As for a find from Asine, which may be such an implement, see Pers- 
son in Bull. dela Société des Lettres de Lund, 1924—23, p. 63 and pl. XXVT, 1. 

3 This opinion was first put forward by Furtwiingler, dat. Gemmen, 
II, pp. 45, repeated Griech. Vasenmaterei, Text, II, p. 84. He identifies this 
object with the horns of consecration as depicted on Minoan gems which he 
erroneously takes for a basket. Furthermore he refers to the Oxd@ai marta 
minors avyad@v which according to Athen., VIII, p. 335 A, were offered to 
the goddess Brizo on Delos and supposes that these are the same vessels. Since 
finds have shown what the horns of consecration really are the object of the 
vase paintings was identified with these. See Kristensen, Joc. cif.; Gaerte, Joc. 
cit.; Bates, Actes du IVe cougrés @histotre des religions a Leide, 1912, p. 137. 

* Amer. Journ. of Arch., XU, 1909, p. 210, fig. 13; Gaerte, loc. 
city p. Si; figs 13: 

® Deubner, Archdol. Jahrbuch, XL, 1925, pp. 213. 
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he has collected ', but also more’ especially by some clay 
imitations of this kind of basket with three big curving 
handles. 

I will only add a few words. Where this object is care- 
fully drawn it always has a narrow rim at its base indicated 
by two parallel lines. The curves between the so-called horns 
do not reach this rim: a part of this base consists consequent- 
lv of the same material as the so-called horns. This part is, 
ii painted, covered with what seems to be a net work; the 
lines are drawn zig-zag on the s/ammos in the British Museum 
and seem beyond doubt to indicate basket work. The rim is the 
bottom of the basket which may have been made of wood’. 
This explanation agrees with the manner in which the obiect is 
carried: so large an object must be rather light, like a basket, 
or it would not be possible to carry it on the outstretched 
arm. <A pair of horns of consecration of stone or plaster 
would be much too heavy. The horns of consecration have 
a narrow base, the object in question presumably a broad one 
and three horns. Finally the use is quite different. The horns 
of consecration are never carried in the hand #; the object 
of the vases is usually so carried: in the battle around the 
altar of Busiris it is evident that the object has fallen to the 
ground from someone's arm. 

At a first glance there is a strange similarity of shape 

! Professor Deubner declines to give a complete enumeration but the 
instances collected by him are much more numerous than those inthe above 
quoted papers. I only add two stamuoz with almost identical represen- 
tations taken from the Athenian Festival of the Pitchers, the one in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, V, pl. XXXII facing p. 2405 
and the other in the Louvre ‘both figured by Frickenhaus, Lenadenvasen, 72. 
Winckelmanusprogranm, Berlin, p| V and p. 12, figs. 26 och 27), Concerning 
their interpretation see my paper, Die Prozessionstypen im griech. Kult, Arch. 
Jahrbuch, XXXII, 1916, pp. 328. 

* I long believed like Professor Deubner, loc. ert. p. 221, that this 
basket had four horns or handles, the fourth in the middle of the back being 
concealed by that in front according to a common device of vase painting, 
but the clay imitations show that this opinion is erroneous. There were only 
three handles. There are other vases showing a basket of a kindred type 
with three low projections round the rim; for these I refer to the quoted paper. 

5 Except a very dubious instance; see above, p. 146, n. 3. 
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between the two objects but this is accidental; the one is made 
of stone or plaster, the other of basket work. This is no sur- 
vival of Minoan religion in the Greek cult. 

I take the opportunity of adding a discussion of the enig- 
matical obiects commonly called ‘sheep-bells’. They belong 
especially to Middle Minoan I and are found chiefly at Knos- 
sos and Tylissos where they are very numerous, but only a 
few specimens are published '!. The form is always substan- 
tially the same, with small variations in details. The bell- 
shaped body has a loop handle on its top and a horn-shaped 
projection on either side. The top is seldom flat as in the 
specimen from knossos figured by Sir A. Evans but usually 
rounded. The specimen mentioned has two perforations in 
its top, though they are usually found high up in the side. 
Of the specimens from Tylissos some have a larger loop and 
smaller horns, sometimes turned horizontally outwards. Two 
specimens have a flat top and deep vertical impressions in 
the middle of the lower part oi the body; two have no loop 
and small horns. Five further specimens are double; one of 
these has in the angle at the point of contact a small ox, 
another a goat’s head. Sir A. Evans mentions also this double 
form and says that in one case a bull's head appears between 
the ‘bells’ *. A very curious specimen is figured by Hazzidakis °. 
It has no loop but an appendix to the right so that it looks 
like a snail with its horns raising its head. 

As there is no conceivable practical use of these objects, 
they are supposed to be of a sacral character. Dr. Mackenzie 
and Sir A. Evans consider them as votive bells, the clapper 
being suspended by a string drawn through the afore-said per- 
forations. This seems improbable because the perforations are 
usually found in the sides. They may be explained in the 
same way as the similar perforations of the sacred horns, viz. 
as serving to prevent the object from cracking when being 
fired. The interpretation of Hazzidakis who considers the ‘bells’ 

) JAS, XXUI, 1903, p. 180, tig. 9; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 175, 
tig. 124; Eph. arch., 1912, p. 229, and Hazzidakis, Tyl’ssos, p. 72, fig. 37. 

2 Ewans, (0G. .e1l:, p. Lis, ne 3. 

3 Hazzidakis, doc. cft., No. 12. 
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as votive robes is hardly acceptable both in view of their form 
and the fact that they are often doubled. Gaerte brought the 
‘bells’ into connexion with the sacred horns‘. There is a faint 
probability for this assumption, because the horns ot the ‘bells’ 
are never absent; the loop is not essential and may be want- 
ing; moreover the sacred horns from Patso? also show loops. 
Further, the ‘bells’ belong to a period previous to that of the 
horns of consecration. Against this connexion it may, how- 
ever, be said that nothing can be placed between the horns 
of the ‘bells’, and this seems essential to the horns of conse- 
cration. 


1 Gaerte, loc. cit, pp. 35. 
2 Above, p. 142, 
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THE DOUBLE AXE. 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE, ANIMALS’ HEADS. 


f all the religious symbols and emblems that appear in 
() the Minoan civilization the double axe is the most con- 
spicuous, the real sign of Minoan religion and as omnipresent 
as the cross in Christianity and the crescent in Islam. Before 
we begin to discuss the question of the significance of the 
double axe a survey of the instances in which it appears, 
either as a separate object or painted or engraved, will be 
necessary. 

The double axe was in the Minoan age as in later anti- 
quity a tool of everyday life and many such double axes have 
been found in Crete and on the mainland’. There are also 
other and more numerous finds of double axes which are un- 
fit for practical use, either through being made of thin sheet 
bronze which cannot stand any wear, or because they are so 
small that they cannot have been a tool (they often have, for 
example, nothing but a small bronze pin for a handle); finally 
there are others made of lead, soft stone etc. As such speci- 
mens are found principally in cult places, there would not be 
the slightest doubt about their religious associations, even if 
illustrations did not show the double axe set up between the 


+E. g. Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 125, fig. 173, and Tirvis, p. 189, fig. 
100; Gournia, pl. IV; Ant. cret., M%, pl XNATIL; Mon. ant, XIV, p. 463, fig. 
71, cf. NEI, p. 69 1Phaesius! The mattocks found at Zakro have the same 
form, BSA, VIT, p. 135, fig. 46. See the paper by A. Mosso, Le armi piu 
anticht, Memorte dell’ Accad. det Lincet, X17, 1908, pp. 300. There is a very 
notable axe ornamented with a beautiful butterfly (fig. 41), p. 592 and pl. TY, 
No. 77; Cook, Zeus, II, p. 644, fig. 560. 
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horns of consecration! and occurring in actual cult scenes. 
The form of these sacral double axes differs distinctly from 
that of the tool. The latter is heavier with blades which are 
thick throughout but especially towards the middle through 
which the shaft hole is bored; its edges and its blunt sides 
are only slightly curved; — all features due to its practical 
use. The ritual form of the double axe is often ornamentally 
developed in such a way as to make it quite unfit for any prac- 
tical purpose. The sides and the edges are usually strongly 
curved so that the tips of the blades often form pointed or 
horn-shaped projections; the edges are often purely ornament- 
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ally doubled. The surface is sometimes decorated with a 
linear pattern consisting of lines following the edges and sides 
and groups of other transverse oblique lines which also appear 
on the double axes of the vase paintings. 

The oldest specimens come from a rich Early Minoan I 
grave at Mochlos, one is probably of copper with a length of 
only 7,5 cm., two other similar axes are of lead?. Their shape 
is that of the tool except that the blades are thinner so as to 
form an almost ovoidal tube round the shaft hole. This cir- 
cumstance and the small size of the specimens and the mate- 
rial of the two leaden axes all show that they are votive 
objects. Next to these comes a bronze plate in the form of 
a small double axe found in one of the chambers adjoining 
the tholos tomb of H. Triada which was packed with human 


1 See above, p. 144. 
2 Seager, Mochlos, p. 36 and fig 12. 
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bones and funeral apparel! and three axes from a ftholos 
tomb at Platanos? belonging to Early Minoan II. 

The largest store of double axes comes [rom the cult caves, 
especially from the cave of Psychro®. I quote the words of 
Dr. Hogarth “The axes are all sézlacra, being either too 
small or of too thin a bronze to have served any useful pur- 
pose. Remains of 18 undoubted double axes were recovered, 
all found in the Lower Grot, and in almost every case 77 s7/u 
in the stalactite niches. Two retained their shafts (a bronze 
pin), and many bronze pins, found in the same region, had 
doubtless been attached to other axes. Two specimens are of 
almost pure copper. The largest of all the axe heads, a per- 
fect example 280 mm. long, found in a niche of a small lateral 
hall near the head of the subterranean pool, shows lines, drawn 
with a fine tool, crossing the blades obliquely +. — — Only 
one specimen has the straight cutting edges of the Knossos 
stone marks. The rest show the outward curving edge. — — 
The chief point of variance lies in the fashion of the socket 
through which the shaft passes. This is formed in the two 
copper examples, whose heads are more solid, by drilling the 
thickened middle; in others by recurving the overlapping ends 
of the two plates which, riveted in the middle, make the axe 
head; in others, made of a single plate, by a small udded plate 
riveted on the centre with nails, or held in position by four 
tongues bent over at the back; in one case by rolling the 
single plate back on itself. Two examples show no sign of a 
socket; and, seeing that several of these heads, e. g. the lar- 
gest, were found probably as originally dedicated, many of the 
axes would appear to have been unprovided with shafts.” It 
may be considered not unlikely that the copper axes were 
heirlooms from a much older age, although the lower cave on 
the whole was frequented in a much later period; both mate- 
rial and form seem to indicate this. 

» Rendicouti dell’ Accad. det Lincei, X11, 1903, p. 342; concerning the 
tomb see Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo, XXI, pp. 249. 

? See below, p. 165. 

3 BSA, VI, pp. 108, and fig. 40. 


* This axe and a similar one previously obtained by Evans on the 
same spot are figured BSA, VII, p. 53, fig. 15 b,c. 
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The cave of Arkhalokhori described above! yielded a 
great number of votive double axes, but almost all were more 
or less broken*®. The blades are always very much curved, 
Some examples are made oi a single piece of bronze suffi- 
ciently thickened in the middle as to allow of their being bored 
with a hole for the handle. Others are made of two pieces of 
metal joined together without the use of rivets, a groove in 
each forming the shaft hole. Other specimens have neither hole 
nor handie. A single specinien with very curving blades and 
a very narrow middle is made of silver, weighing 3,5 grammes. 
The date of this cave is somewhat uncertain, the finds not 
being stratified; the pottery belongs to Early Minoan or Middle 
Minoan [a, but the swords are, on the contrary, later in form *. 
Consequently it is impossible to state the age of these double 
axes with certainty; although Hazzidakis is inclined to ascribe 
them to Early Minoan, they may belong to a later age. In 
the excavation of the early Minoan /hofos tomb at Platanos, 
however, three votive double axes were found together with 
daggers of the long type *#; two were of considerable size and 
made of sheet copper, the third was a miniature axe cast solid. 

From the cave of Skoteino®, which was emptied before 
the days of scientific research, comes a beautiful double axe; 
another comes from Arvi near Hierapytna °. 

Many Minoan palaces and houses have yielded specimens 
of double axes. At Gournia two specimens were found’; 
one (length 31 cm.) has a bored shaft hole, but the blades are 
too thin for practical use; the other (length 24,5 cm.) has a 
socket made by curving the overlapping edges of the plates 
and fastening them together with two pairs of rivets. 

That no large bronze double axes were found in the 


* Above;p; 95% 
? BSA, XEN, p. 46, fig. 9 
7 Ct above, p. 35. 
* Delt, Arch., UL, 1916, App., p.27; Nanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs 
of Mesara, pp. 109 and pl. LVI: cf pp 106 and pl. LV, 
® Cf. above, p. 33. 
© Amer, Journ. of Arch., V, 1901, p. 442. 
* Gournta, pl. SI B. 22, 22. 
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palaces of Knossos and Phaestus may easily be explained be- 
cause they were thoroughly ransacked by plunderers searching 
for metal objects of value. In a magazine in the neighbouring 
palace of H. Triada (No. 42 in the plan, fig. 5, p. 87) a large frag- 
ment of a very big double axe of sheet bronze with the usual 
decoration of border lines and oblique lines was found’. Still 
more important is the discovery in the small palace of Nirou 
Khani, dating from the beginning of Late Minoan, where four 
huge double axes with blades of bronze sheet riveted to their 
sockets, the biggest 1 metre 20 cm. in length, were found in 
a room together with tables of offering, stone lamps, and 
clay censers or chafing pans *. 

Smaller discoveries were made on several sites. Two 
double axes, one large and one only 3 cm. in length, were 
obtained from Roussolakkos (Palaikastro)*. In a niche in a 
house at Kouramenos two others were found, both in frag- 
ments and about 25 cm. in length. One had its shaft hole 
formed by the bronze sheets overlapping, the other consisted 
of two very thin sheets soldered or wedged together and 
diverging in the centre so as to form the shaft hole, a most 
singular type +. Three specimens were found at Tylissos, two 
of sheet bronze, the third thicker and more resembling a 
tool, but too’small to be one ®. 

At Knossos miniature bronze axes with gold plate ad- 
hering to them were found in the Treasure Chamber near to 
the Shrine of the Double Axes*®. In this sanctuary a diminu- 
tive double axe of steatite was found resting against one of 
the two pairs of horns of consecration *, 

Votive double axes are seldom found in tombs. Besides 


1 Rendiconti dell’ Accad. dei Lincet, XIV, 1905, p. 373; Memorte del 
R. Istituto Lombardo, XXI, p. 243 and pl. II, fig. 5. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 437 and fig. 313; Eph. -irch., 1922, p. 
12 and fig. 10; cf. above, p. 92. 

’ BSA, IX, p. 280. 

* Loc. -cit:, p. 333: 

° Eph. arch., 1912, p. 222 and fig. 32; Hazzidakis, Tylissos, p. 58 
and fig. 32. 

° BSA, VIL, p. 70 and p. 101, fig. 38. 

' BSA, loc. cit., fig. 37. 
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the above-mentioned Early Minoan tombs two specimens of 
bronze plate, one whole and one fragmentary, 18,8 cm. in 
length, were found in the tomb of the Double Axes near 
Knossus ', and two miniature double axes with shafts of gold 
foil in the IV™ shaft grave at Mycenae?. They seem to have 
transversal lines on the surface. A piece of sheet bronze in 
the form of a small votive double axe was found in the os- 
suary at the side of the ¢holos tomb of H. Triada together 
with stone vases and Kamares sherds *. 


Fic. 42. VASE FRAGMUENL FROM PHarsius. 


The painted or engraved representations of the double 
axe belong on the whole to the Late Minoan age or Middle 
Minoan III, with the exception of a two-handled Middle Minoan | 
jug with three white bands painted on its reddish black glaze 
and on its body a coarsely drawn double axe, also painted 
white *. Whether representations of the double axe occur in 
an earlier age will be discussed below. The form having 
been ornamentally developed and separated explanatorily into 
its component parts, I arrange the instances according to the 


1 Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaelogia, UXV, 1914, pp. 33, fig. 71. 

2 Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 290, fig. 368. 

3 Rendiconti dell’ Academia det Lincet, STI, 1903, p 342; Mon. ant., 
XIV, p. 705. 

+ JHS, XXI, 1901, p. 86 and fig. 12. See also BSA, TX, p 114 
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various types. The ornamental transformation of the shaft is 
more striking than that of the axe itself. 

A plain unadorned type with straight simple shafts occurs 
on two fragments of relief p/fhoi from the cave of Psychro!: 
one of these seems, unlike all the rest, to have edges curved 
inwards. A fragment from Knossos shows part of a plain 
double axe, and another fragment part of a very richly decora- 

= ted one*®, A seal impression 

from Knossos * shows a type 
; ae conspicuous tor its angular 
shape. A late vase fragment 

from Phaestus (fig. 42) shows a 

oe plain axe with straight edges, 
oo and a fragment of a terra- 


& 
cotta disc (fig. 43)* another, 


yp 


oe z the sides of which are very 
q- sharply curved so that the tips 
* are very long and horn-shap- 
ed, with the middle part nar- 
rowed into a line. A strainer 
from a cave containing /arvax 
burials near Palaikastro of a 
type transitional betweenLate 
Minoan II and Til *® has a row 
Fic. 48, FRAGMENI OF LERRACOTYA DISC of plain double axes. Frag- 
FROM PHAESrUS. ments of a great pethos from 

Thorikos (fig. 44) ® show on 

the neck a leaf pattern similar to that of the last-mentioned 
vase. The chief ornament is a zig-zag band of stripes in 
the angles of which small double axes are put in alternately 
standing erect and hanging down. The same motif recurs on the 
alabastron-shaped Late Minoan I vase from Gournia (fig. 45) 7, 


1 BSA, VI, p. 104, fig. 34. 

2 JHS, XXIII, 1903, p. 204, fig. 15. 

3 BSA, VIII, p. 107, fig. 64. 

* Mon, Ant, SIV, p, 444, figs. 54 and 35. 

5 BSA, XII, p. 5 and fig. 4; BSA, Suppl. I, p. 77, fig. 61. 
® Eph. Arch. 1895, pl. XI, 2. 

* Gournta, pi. I, 2. 
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but here a double axe appears in only one of the angles of 
the zig-zag band. A sherd from the cave of Psychro’ and a 
painted /arnax from Mallia? show double axes of a similar kind 
but decorated on either side with stripes parallel to the edge. 

On the strength of their form the white objects stuck into 
the columns of the fresco from the N. W. hall of Knossos are 
considered to be double axes*. They have no handles. Sir 
A, Evans compares the double axes stuck into the stalactite 


eg 


Fic. 44. VASE FRAGMENT FROM THorIKos. Fic. 45. WAse FROM Gournia, 


pillars of the lower cave of Psychro; some of these also have 
no handles. A wall painting from Mycenae‘* may be noted 
in comparison; it shows similar objects stuck into the upper 
corners of the boxes in which ladies are sitting, and garlands 
hanging down between them. 

The double-edged type occurs often®. The plainest form 


2 BSA, VI, p. 102, fig. 39. 

* Bull. corr. hell., XUVIL, 1923, p. 533, fig. 9. 

3 BSA, X, pl. Il, and p. 42, fig. 14, Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. $43, 
fig. 319 and p. 446, fig. 321, Cook, Zens, TI, pp. 524, fig. 399. Ct. above, p. 148. 

+ Evans, loc. c7it., p. 444, fig. 320. 

* This curious form which is also called bimary has given rise to some 
speculations. Milani, Studi e material, 1, 1899—1901, pp. 197, thinks that 
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is shown by a seal impression from the great deposit in the 
domestic quarter of Knossos, four double-edged double axes 
arranged symmetrically around a rosette’. The same form is 
very clearly to be seen in the two double axes on the side 
of the H. Triada sarcophagus which represents the libation; 
one of the axes shows a decoration of transversal lines. On the 
other side, which represents the animal sacrifice, the extremities 


Fic. 46. Baskti-SHAPED VASE FROM PSEIRA. 


of the inner edge seem to be transformed into spiraliform 
appendices; this axe also shows transversal lines. These spi- 


the duplicated blades symbolize two pairs of gods, on the one hand the ce- 
lestial Kronos and Zeus, and on the other the solar Zeus and Apollo, either 
pair being conceived as Father and Son. To Sir Arthur Evans, Tree and 
Pillar Cult, p. 108, the reduplication suggested an image of the conjunction 
of the divine pair, a solar and a lunar divinity. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 634, thinks 
that the reduplication solely implies emphasis. For my part I am unable to 
see anything but a purely ornamental device in the duplicated blades just 
as in their spiraliform appendices. 
1 BSA, VII, p. 77 and p. 103, fig. 61. 
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raliform appendices recur on two Late Minoan | vases from 
Pseira', a basket-shaped vase the chief decoration of which is 
four rows of double axes (tig. 46), 
and a cover (fig. 47), but on this 
the edge is also doubled. The 
same is the case with two pen- 
dant double axes on a beautiful 
Late Minoan I filler from Palai- 
kastro 2, the counterpart of which 
was found at Knossos ®. 

The shait may be provided 
with an ornamental disc at the 
top*. A gem from Knossos* shows 
such a dise in profile at both ends — Bye, 47, Cover From Psrtaa. 
of the shaft; the disc is here hori- 
zontally divided into two parts by a groove. The two vases 
mentioned from Pseira show a similar simple disc, but on the 
basket-shaped vase there is above every 
disc a line of equal size, unconnect- 
ed with the disc. It may be a mis- 
understood rendering of a disc divided 
into two parts by a groove. The ala- 
bastron from Gournia has a simple disc. 

On other vases there appears an 
orb instead of the disc: on a Late Mi- 
noan I prthos® and on an ‘urn-strainer' 
from Gournin (fig. 48)", on a vase frag- peg “tes-sinawnr’ 
ment from Knossos*, and on a one- Frow GOURNIA. 


= «tS 
it TERT cee 


1 Seager, Pserra, p. 31, fig. 12: Aut. cret., IL, pl) XNI; Cook, Zens, 
Il, p. 653, figs. 581 and 382. 

2? BSA, Suppl, I, pl. XN. 

3 Tt may he known in England through the Hellenic Society's slide, No. 1462 

* Ganszyniec in Pauly-\Wissowa, Realencykl. der klass. Altertumswiss., 
XII, p. 290, s. v. Labrys, takes this disc to be a loop trom which the axe 
was suspended, but it is never figured as a loop. 

5 BSA, VII, p. 33, fig. 15 4. 

5 Gournia, pl. K. 

“ Gournia, p\. ¥YII, 21. 

8 BSA, IX, p. 115, fig. 71 
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handled cup from the excavations of the British School in the 
tombs of Mycenae'; in all cases the sides of the axes are 
very sharply curved and the middle parts reduced to a line. 


Fic. 49, AwpHoRA FROM PSEIRA. 


The most elaborate examples are found on a beautiful Late 
Minoan I amphora from Pseira (fig. 49) ?. The rim oj the mouth 
shows a row of double axes decorated with white lines, the 


} In the Museum of Nauplia, inv. No. 276. 
2? Seager, Pseira, pl. VII, 


DOUBLE AXES WITH DISCS OR ORBS. es 


handles end in orbs; beneath the handle of the vase there isa 
large double axe decorated with groups of oblique white lines, 
between them dots and in the fields chevrons. The shaft is 
placed on a square base and ends in a large orb decorated 
with five concentric circles. Similar double axes are placed 
between the horns of two bucrinia; their handles end in a 
lily. This orb may be explained either as a globe crowning 
the top of the handle or as a round disc seen from above, 
though the axe is seen from the side. Thus it may be ex- 
plained how a round orb appears in the middle of the upper 
curve of the axe on a fragment of a relief prthos from the 
cave of Psychro +. On a small fragment of another relief p/thos 
from the shrine at Gournia?’ the orb is distinctly separated 
from the axe. This is also the case on a Late Minoan sherd 
from Palaikastro *, where the decoration of the axe with lines 
and rows of dots is also applied to the orb, which consists of a 
small central orb and a ring with a row of points between them. 

The handle is sometimes drawn with two lines. It appears 
very clearly on a vase fragment from Knossos‘ that these lines 
are intended to give the outlines of the handle; the blades of 
this specimen have an especially rich decoration of transversal 
bands and zig-zag lines. On the above-mentioned fragment 
from Palaikastro ® the handle is shown, in accordance with the 
other decoration, by means of two parallel lines with a row 
of dots between them. But the original meaning has been for- 
gotten and the design scems to show two parallel handles, e. g. 
on an unpublished Late Minoan II jug from Palaikastro °; the 
handles seem to join in an arch above the axe. The same is 
the case on a fine bucket-shaped Middle Minoan III] vase from 
Palaikastro*; the lines are doubled and between them there is 
a row of dots. Very similar is a Late Minoan II cup found at 

1 BSA, VI, p. 104, fig. 34. 

> Gournta, pl. XI A 8; above, p. 75, fig. 3 a, 3. 

> BSA, Suppl, I, pl. XVI f. 

4 BSA, VIL, p. 53, tig. 15 a. 

5 See n. 3. 


5 In the museum of Candia, inv. No. 3265. 


7 BSA, Suppl. I, pl. XUL 
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Phylakopi'. The parallel lines appear above the axe and are 
there joined by a horizontal line, similar to the disc described 
above seen from the side. Lastly we must mention a seal im- 
pression from Knossos? in which the double axe is treated 
wholly ornamentally — 
its blades are deco- 
rated quite exception- 
ally with a scale pat- 
tern — and included 
in a circular frame. 
Instead of the handle 
there are two widely separated parallel lines and between 
them a zig-zag line both beneath and above the axe blade; 
it resembles a broad band more than a handle. 

The handle is further transformed through the application 
of vegetable motifs. A vase frag- 
ment from Knossos shows two double 
axes the plain handles of which are 
decorated with leaves, and so too the 
above-mentioned ‘urn-strainer’ from 
Gournia (fig. 48)*. A great pithos from 
Gournia of the ‘Town Style’ shows 
a double axe of the usual Late Mi- 
noan I type with sharply incurving 
sides (fig.50)*. The handle is double, 
the not quite parallel lines forming 


Fic. 50. DouBLE AXE ON A VASE FROM GOURNIA,. 


Fic. 51. VASE FRAGMENT 
ERO GOURNIX: a large loop above the axe. The 


outer side is decorated with what 


seem to be leaves. Another fragment from Gournia of early 
‘Town Style’ (fig. 51)° shows double axes of an angular shape, 
the blades being decorated with net-work. The handle is denoted 
by three parallel lines, the outer sides of which are decorated 
with leaves; on the upper side of the axe above the shaft there 


1 BSA, XVII, p. 15, fig. 2, 19. 
? BSA, VII, p. 107, fig. 65. 
Above, p. 171, n. 7 and &. 
* Gournia, pl. IX, 28 and 28 B. 
5 Gournia, p. 39, fig. 18, 1. 
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is what seems to be a bunch of grass or of palm leaf. The 
effect is enhanced by the addition of white. A big pithos irom 
a child’s grave at Mochlos shows a double axe whose handle 
is given by two parallel lines to which 
zig-zag lines are added on the outside. 
Above the handle there is a ring apparently 
decorated with leaves and from beneath 
this two plants grow up on either side 
(fig. 52)". Finally a cup from Zakro ? has 
arow of double axes decorated with white 
dots along its edge. In these the shaft 
resembles a bough with leaves more than 
a handle and ends above the axe in a 
Spiral, 1 1s decorated avith white “dotsoq se qjeres genes 
(fig. 53). An amphora from Pseira shows  yasp rrom Mocutos. 
the handles ending in lilies °. 

With this type another is connected which, as far as I 
know, is found only on the mainland. The blades of the axe 
are very sharply curved, the tips sometimes horn-shaped, the 
middle part very narrow. Instead of the shait 
two zig-zag or undulating lines appear both 
beneath and above the blade; they are given as 
mere ornaments unconnected with the axe. To 
this type three small amphoras from the I* shaft 
grave at Mycenae (fig. 54) belong, a fragment 
from the same place *, another fragment found FI %. Docets 
in one of the tombs of the Kalkani hill near mon ee 
Mycenae during the excavations of the British 
School, and finally an amphora-shaped vessel with a spout from 
an unknown place in Attica and now in the museum of Athens 
‘inv. No. 986). All feeling for the real significance of the 


1 Cook, Zeus, Il, p. 527. fig. 395 from G. B. Glordon], The Double Axe 
and some other Symbols in University of Pennsvivanta, The Museum Journal, 
VII, 1916, p. 48, fig. 38. 

? JAS, SXUI, 1903, p. 255, figs. 23 and 24. 

s Above: ps 1725 fio. 49: 

+ In the museum ot Athens; one of them figured by Furtwangler and 
Léschcke, Wyk. Thongefasse, pl. UL, 11. 

5 Furtwidngler und Loschcke, Mvk. Vasex, pl. XXVI, 193. 
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emblem is at last so totally lost that the design of other am- 
phoras from the Js shaft grave (fig. 55)’ and from the Kalkani 
necropolis lacks a shaft or anything to take its place. 

A very remarkable transformation of the handle, with 
which that mentioned above may be connected, is found on 
some vases and especially on an ivory plaque from Palai- 
kastro?. The figure shows beyond doubt a double axe with 
the usual decorative scheme 
of border lines and oblique 
transversal lines; the middle 


Fic. 54. AMPHORA FROM THE 1°¢ Fic, 55. AMPHORA FROM iHE ot 
SHAFT GRAVE at MYCENAR. SHAFT GRAVE Al MYCRNAE. 


part is rather long, broad, and straight, and is thickened for the 
shaft hole. Instead of the handle there is above the axe a loop 
apparently of plaited cord, and beneath it hangs a spreading 
triple tassel, decorated with transversal lines. A very similar 
form occurs on other vases, an ‘urnstrainer’ from Gournia 
(fig. 56), a jug from the Kalkani necropolis, and au fragment 


’ Furtwangler und Lischcke, Myk. Thongefasse, pl. Ul, 10. 
* Mentioned BSA, XI, p. 284, published BSA, Suppl, 1, p. 126, fig 109; 
ef. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 433 and fig. 310d. The plaque was found 
in a room together with poor Late Minoan IT ware, but Evans thinks that it 
belongs to Middle Minoan ILL but was cut down and redressed in Late Mi- 
noan I; this suggestion is with some hesitation accepted by Dawkins, Joc. 
Git, p. 127 on. 3 

° Gournta, pl. IX, 12 and G, I; ef. Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 432, 
fig. 310 e. 
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trom Mycenae :tig. 57)'. The axe is traversed by three parallel 
lines which spread downwards into a kind of tassel, the two 
outer joining above the axe 
in a loop enclosing the upper 
part of the middle line. A 
Late Minoan HI jug trom H. 
Triada? shows a similar de- 
sign, but according to a pro- 
cedure oiten observed in vase 
painting the pattern is dis- 
sected so that the tassels and 
the loop are unconnected 
with the axe; the tassels are 
decorated with transversal lines and the loop forms a closed 
circle. On a similar fragment from Phylakopi? only the tas- 
sels are preserved. 

On a gold ring 
trom the Vaphio tomb 
with a tree cult 
scene* there is at 
the upper edge to 
the right an object 
which is evidently 
connected with the 
ones mentioned. The 
double axe is recog- 
nizable ®; above there is not a loop but a small straight pro- 


Fig. se URN-SERAINER' PROM GOL RNIA 


Fao 57. VASi PRAGMENES BROW MYCRNAL 


1 Furtwiingler und Loscheke, Mvt Vasev, pl. NAVE, 195, The fragment 

No. 194 on the same plate shows @ more elaborate design. the shaft forming 
un orb ubove the very narrow and lony middle part of the axe and the outer 
line being parallel to the shaft and the orb, but the mght part is wanting. 
The blade shows on the inside a spiralitorm appendix tect. p. 171. 

2 Vemorte del R. Isittuta Lombardo, XX1\, pl. VI tig. 15) Ant. evet, 
Te ple Ee 

3 Excavations at Phylakopi, JHS, Suppl. WV. pl NNNE 2, piaced 
upside down. 

‘Evans. Tree aud Pillar Cnlt, p 176, fig. 52. Palace of Minos, t. 
p. 432. fe. SEO ce. 

+ Recognized by M. Mayer. Arch. Jahrbuch, NOE ISOS ent oe 
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it are three appendices, the two outside shorter and hook- 
shaped, the third ending in a design exactly resembling the 
curved blade of a double axe. 

Finally the principal design of a unique Late Minoan Il 
jug decorated partly in relief partly with painting, found in 
the Little Palace of Knossos, cannot be separated irom this 
type’. The design may be described thus: From a circle in 
the centre spring three loops, one upwards and one to either 
side, and downwards three straight ribs ending in what re- 
sembles the curved blade of a double axe. Although the 
double axe has been transformed into loops, the formal simi- 
larity is such that there seems to be no reasonable doubt oi 
the derivation of this design Irom the type here discussed. 

Sir A. Evans once compared the figure of the Vaphio 
ving with the Egyptian token of life, the avkf, which usually 
has only one, but sometimes three lower limbs, and more espe- 
cially with the Hittite forms of the awk *. There is unquestion- 
ably a formal similarity, but later, through comparison with 
the above-mentioned ivory plaque and vases, he was led to 
recognize the double axe with a sacral knot’, and I think 
that this is evidently right. On the other hand it may be not 
impossible that some three-forked form of the avki has in- 
fluenced the representation on the Vaphio ring and the ewer 
from the little Palace. But in any cause this can only be un 
accessory influence; the real problem which remains to be 
considered is the connexion of the knitted fillet or 7aeu/a with 
the double axe. 

I may commence by reierring to the above-noted ex- 
amples in which the hundle is decorated with foliage or trans- 
formed into a vegetable motif. Seeing that the poles on which 
double axes ure stuck in the representation of the libation on 
the H. Triada sarcophagus are wound round with green fo- 
liage, it seems difficult to take the afore-said vegetable motif 
as purely ornamental in origin and to deny that it originates 
in an actual cult custom of decorating the shaft on which the 

1 Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archacologia, LXV, 1914, p.77, fig.86. 


? Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 178. 
’ Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 433. 
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double axe was stuck, and perhaps the axe itself, with boughs 
and leaves. It agrees very well with the constant use of boughs 
in the Minoan cuit. 

Thus the question arises whether the fillets which appear 
instead of the shaft of the double axe are to be explained in a 
similar manner. If we had to apply analogies from the Greek 
cult there would be no doubt, for the sacred fillets or faewiae 
are together with the bough very prominent in the Greek 
cult; they confer sacredness on the man, ec. g. the victorious 
athlete or the king, round whose head they are wound, on 
the sacrificial animal, on the holy stone which is decked with 
them, on the bough of the suppliant, the ixerjoia, or any other 
object round which they are tied’. But such a comparison 
is here as clsewhere unjustifiable on the principle that in the 
first interpretation of things Minoan we have to refrain from 
Greek analogies and turn to Minoan ones. Sacred fillets do 
not appear in Minoan religion as far as the monuments show, 
except the sacred knots which were discussed above *. Must 
we not coniess that the desire to find evidence for their re- 
ligious significauce has sometimes led to inferences which 
the facts alone will hardly permit? Frankly stated the answer 
depends chiefly on the double axes adorned with fillets and 
there is no help from other quarters towards deciding the 
question. Considering, however, the analogy of the decoration 
of the double axe with foliage there seems to me to be some 
probability that the fillets which adorn the double axe have 
also a sacral significance. 

The painted or engraved representations of the sacred 
double axe belong, with the exception mentioned ®, to the 
Late or at most to the last period of the Middle Minoan age: 
on the other hand the finds show beyond doubt that votive 
double axes occurred already in Early Minoan If and I It 
would not be astonishing iif the double axe together with a 


1 Dussaud, Les ervil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 341, reters to the still flou- 
rishing Oriental custom of tying a piece of cloth to a sacred tree: this custom 
is also known in Europe. 

* Above, p. 137. 

5 Above, p. 167. 
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host of other new motifs was first adopted by the naturalistic 
style which appears in Middle Minoan III, but in spite of this 
there is reason to search for representations of the double 
axe even in earlier times. 
“7 Some scholars! recognize a double axe in the so-called 
‘butterfly’ pattern, two cross-hatched triangles touching each 
other only at one angle, the bases being parallel. The pat- 
tern may also be described as one in which the ends of 
an oblique cross are connected on two opposite sides by 
parallel lines and the triangles thus formed decorated with 
net work. The 
earliest example 
is an Early Mi- 
noan II saucer 
from Mochlos fig. 
58) *. In the nu- 
merous Middle 
Minoan I exam- 
ples from Knos- 
PEELE sos the design 
Fic. 38. Saucer FRoM Mocuios. takes a rather ex- 
aggerated form, 
the outer angles of the triangles being elongated; the 
same pattern occurs also in Uvyfirurs ware with geometrical 
decoration from H. Marina in Phokis*, viz. Dark on Light 
Mainland ware according to the terminology of Wace and 
Blegen, and on «a matt-painted jug found at Drachmani in 
Phokis (fig. 59) together with Minyan ware; Sir A. Evans 
thinks that it is of Cycladic fabric °. 
There is one representation of the double axe showing 


1 Seager, Vochlos, p. 96; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 106. 

* Seager, Mochlos, p. 36, lig. 13, 111. 

* Specimens from Knossos in Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 166, tigs. 
Ta ae ibs 

+ JHS, SXNXV, 1915, p. 197. This find is referred to in a notice in 
Deutsche Literaturzettung, 1912, pp. 2484, speakiny of vases decorated with 
the double axe found by Sotiriadis in excavations on the plain near Elitcia. 

° Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 168, figured fig. 117 c. 
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it angular in form and cross-hatched‘, but this belongs to the 
‘Town Style’ and cannot be alleged as a proof that the ‘butter- 
fly pattern’ really represents a double axe, because the latter 
is much earlier. On the contrary it seems unlikely. The shait 
is always wanting; cross-hatched triangles 
are a very common motif in Early Mino- 
an IT and oecur in many combinations ?. 
Moreover the interpretation us double 
axes of the quite analogous ‘butterfly’ 
pattern from the Urjfiru7s and matt-paint- 
ed ware from the mainland would be 
most improbable. 

The angular form of the double axe seine ene erm cain tae 
with straight edges and sides occurs, Can 
though rarely, on vases and seals *. This 
type cannot be considered as anything but a conventional 
rendering of the outlines of the axe. The much discussed 
fabrvs signs on pillars and other blocks al- 
ways have this angular form; that they really 
are double axes is shown by the handle, 
which is never wanting. Their significance 
will be discussed later in connexion with the 
pillar cult*; here the examples are to be 
brought together. The sign of the double 
axe is found on the square gypsum blocks 
oi two pillars in the two rooms behind the 
Room of the Column Bases in the western 
part of the palace of IXnossos*, in the ad- 
joining region of the magazines especially on the door jambs 


Fru. ow, Jeg rrou 
Mocr.os. 


' Gournita, p. 39, fig. 18, 1 above tig. Str. 

> See e. g. the jug with a row of triangles the bases of which form a 
straight line, Seager, Mochlos, p. 30. lig. 13, Db ttig. 601; other combinations 
Gourinta, pl NIT, 20, 29, 32, 34, ete. A collection of the instances would 
be nseless; I refer especially to Seager, loc. cit., p. 96, etc. 

3 Vase fragment Gournia, p. 39. 18, | ‘above fig. 511; seal impression 
irom Knossos BS.l, VUE, p. 107, tig. ot. 

* Below, pp. 210. 

* BSA, VI, p. 33. fig. 0: Evans. Free aud Pillar Cult, p 110, tig 3: 
Palace of Minos, 1, pl. X. 
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and the blocks of the back wall!, on the wall blocks of the 
Hall of the Double Axes in the domestic quarter’, on a pillar 
in the S. E. house *, on the slabs of the paving of the piaz- 
sale det sacelly at H. Triada*t, on blocks of the palace of 
Phaestus°, once at Gournia ®, and on the blocks of the palace 
of Mallia more than fifteen times and especially on a pillar 
one metre square ’, 

Whether these signs are to be considered as sacred sym- 
bols or as masons’ marks, they must, in any case be compared 
Irom the point of view of their form with the double axe sign 
in Minoan writing. These are collected by Sir A. Evans * and 
show similarity with the real double axe in the hieroglyphic 
script; in the linear script on the contrary the double axe is 
given by two triangles; the shaft is never wanting. One cu- 
rious form resembling a halberd with two blades occurs rarely. 

The use of the double axe in the cult is most happily 
illustrated by the H. Triada sarcophagus. The double axes 
are fixed on high poles, bare, or wound round with leafage, 
and standing upon a base. On the side with the two 
poles this base is stepped and consists in one case of two 
square blocks, in the other of blocks whose form may be 
understood either as two low truncated cones superimposed or 
as two square blocks with sloping sides. A base resembling 
the former supporting the double axe is shown on the /arwax 
from Palaikastro*. On the other side of the sarcophagus the 
base appearing between the altar and the temple seems to be 
simply quadrangular but consists alternately of white and red 
squares. A base upon which two square blocks are placed 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 449, fig. 322. 

2? BSA, Vil, p. 111; Evans, loc. cit., p. 3417, and fig. 250. 

® See below, pp. 202. 

* See above, p. 89. 

5 Mon. ant, XII, p. 89; XIV, p. 432. Eleven instances of which two 
have curved edges. 

° Gournia, p. 25, fig. 9. 

* Bull. corr. hell, XLVI, 1922, p. 523; Delt. arch., TV, 1918, App. Uf, 
p. 13 and fig. 15. Cf. Evans, Palace of Mines, I, p. 436 

8 Evans, Serfpta Minoa, I, p. 195. 

* BSA, VIII, pl. XVIU.- 
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on either side of the shaft of the double axe is shown on a 
vase fragment trom Knossos |. 

With the aid of these representations several stepped 
bases, Sometimes with a hole in the top, were recognized as 
bases of double axes. One such base was found in the Long 
Corridor of the magazines at Knossos, probably irom the early 
part of Late Minoan; part of another socketed base of dark 
steatite was found together with the Bull’s head r+/rvfew and 
other remains in a deposit in the Little Palace of Knossos. 
Other similar small bases come from the cave of Psychro?, 
In front of the pillar with the double axe sign in the S. E. 
house there is 2 square base with a socket in its upper face; it 
is not stepped, but has the form of a truncated pyramid *. In the 
room to the east adjoining the Central Court of Phaestus a 
similar gypsum base was found and near by nine axes; these, 
however, were not votive axes but tools, though they show 
no signs of use*. The explanation of this is rather doubtful; 
one is tempted to guess that the common double axe also 
occurred in the cult. In a room in the N. E. extremity of the 
palace of H. Triada bases were found in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid with a quadrangular socket in the top, and co- 
vered with stucco painted in the same manner as the two 
bases of the sarcophagus®. Very interesting, because care- 
fully described, is a specimen from Paluikastro °, a stepped 
plinth of steatite, 9 cm. high, base 11,5 cm. square; in the 
centre of the upper surface there is a round socket, 4 cm. 
deep and 2 cm.in diameter; two holes tor horizontal crossbolts 
are bored through from the opposite faces of the upper step. 
Two round specimens of dark grey steatite from Gournia, 13,7 
em. high, base 17,3 cm., socket 4,8 cm. in diameter, have the 
same device: two holes opposite each other for pegging the 
“A JS MAT, 1903. p. 206 Ties 15. 

? Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 437, figs. 3U4 and 315; Tomb of the 
Double Axes, Archaeologta, LXV, 1914, p. 72, fig. 82. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 427 and fig. 307. 

* Mon. ant., XTI, p. 103; ct. XIV, p. 463, tig. 71. 

° Rendiconti dell’ Accad. dei Lincei, XML, 1903, p. B38: ct. Mon. ant, 
XIX, p. 30. 

* BSA, VIL, p. 300. 
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shait when set upright in the socket! It is very important 
to note that a syuare stepped stone base with a socket in the 
top was found by Dr Boéthius in the recent excavations of 
the British School at Mycenae among a number of unworked 
stones near the top of the great ramp :fig. 61). The pile of 
stones Was quite 
~sowaalill! unstratified and 
looked like one 
collected during 
an excavation or 
in tidying up the 
ruins later’. 
Attention 
must here be call- 
ed to the repre- 
sentations which 
show the double 
axe standing up- 
right between the 
horns of consecra- 
tion; on the Jay- 
wax from Palai- 
kastro it is set up 
upon the stepped 
base. The exam- 
ples are collected 
and discussed 
above 3% They 
show at least this 
much, that the 
double axe is a 
sacred object be- 
longing tothe cult. 


1 Gournia, pl. V, 10; Aut. crét., I, pl. XX XVII, 6 and 10. 

>| have to thank Dr Boéthius for the photograph reproduced here 
and Mr Wace for permission to publish it and both for an account of this 
valuable find which is to be published in the report on the Kalkani tombs. 

> Above, p. 144. 
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These are the facts and they estublish clearly the religious 
use and significance of the double axe in the Minoan age. It 
has, however, recently been contested by Professor Ganzyniec ‘, 
although he is obliged to recognize the ritual use of the double 
axe as the sacrificial axe, the fota4yS. The greut role played 
by the implement in the Minoan age he explains on different 
lines. First he adduces the analogy of the uxes of the Roman 
lictors; the axes are a symbol of justice and punishing power 
and therefore of royalty, a point of view which already had 
been hinted at by Mrs Boyd Hawes *. But in the numerous 
Minoan representutions there is not the slightest hint of such 
a meaning tor the double axe. This explanation is nothing 
but a guess derived trom a far-fetched analogy. The second is 
no better founded. The fact that during the Greek uge in 
two plaees .Paphos and imother unknown) the word zé/envs 
denotes a kind of ecurreney or weight is transferred to the 
Minoan age and the well known bronze ingots, which are found 
in many places and certainly served as a kind of money or for 
barter, are assumed to be mwezéxers Although this identifieu- 
tion is aceepted by other scholars also, it is erroneous; the 
constant form of the ingots having all four sides incurved 
contradicts it openly *. The ex-votos in the shape of double 
axes are assumed to be either a kind of currency or tools or 
weapons. It is impossible to explain the votive double axes 
as currency; they vary too much in ferm, size, und material, 
whereas any implement serving as curreney always has a 
conventional and fixed form and is of the same material. The 
fact that an object is dedicated as an ex-voto implies of course 

1 R. Ganzyniec in the article Laérys in Pauly-Wissowa, Realener kl. 
dev klass. Altertumswiss., SU, pp. 286, and in a treatise, La double hache 
est-elle un symbole religteux?, Lemberg, 1925. The survey of the views 0! 
previous scholars on the significance of the double axe in the last-mentioncu 
paper is very interesting but concerns the classical age. 

“In Gournia, p. 13, n. $05: ‘the bipennis may have been the emblcm 
of a distinguished gens or class 'hke the samura? class ot Jupan' which tur- 
nished kings to Knossos and princelings to smaller communities” 

* Selemann, dthens, its History and Coinage, pp. $ and 112. points out 
the similarity to un oxhide; Fimmen, Arelisch-miyvk. Aultur, p. 122, that of an 
animal's hide. 
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in itself no religious significance; the carpenter or butcher 
may dedicate his tool to a god, but such ex-votos deriving 
from daily lite never occur in such overwhelming masses 
is the Minoan double axes. 

The cult scenes on the H. Triada sarcophagus, the large 
double axes set up on high stately poles with birds resting on 
them, and on one long side the libation poured out by a priest- 
ess beneath two of them, and on the other the pole with 
the double axe erect between the altar and the shrine (or 
tomb), must convince all who see them of their religious signi- 
ficance; we may even venture to consider them as ritual ob- 
jects venerated in the cult and perhaps to apply the name of 
fetishes to them, or to see in them the symbol in which some 
god himself was venerated. The correctness of this view of the 
scenes on the sarcophagus depends on the real meaning of these, 
viz. whether they refer to a cult of the dead or, at least in 
part, to a divine cult. For if a cult of the dead is represented 
there is no place for a deity or his symbol. This question is 
very obscure and difficult and will be discussed below !; here 
T only point out that if all the scenes are to refer to a divine 
cult, the god must be recognized in the figure to the right 
standing before his temple. 

Almost all scholars have embraced the opinion that the 
double axe is a fetish or symbol of a deity, because it admits 
of a very easy and apparently convincing interpretation and 
leads to far-reaching connexions and important conclusions 
about the Minoan religion, its meaning and affinities. The 
Minoan double axe is said to be the doroomedéxs, to use the 
‘modern Greek word, the weapon of the thunder god which 
he hurls down to the earth®. The double axe is regarded as 
the representative of the sky-god; the counterpart to this 
theory is that the chief goddess of the Minoans was an Earth 
Goddess. Consequently we have a very well known religious 
conception: the Sky-god fertilizing Mother Earth. This origi- 


1 Below, ch. XIIL 

2 I quote only the valuable treatise by Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunder- 
weapon in Religion and Folklore, in which instances from all the world are 
collected; the Minoan axe cult pp. 17, the a@0tQ0meAEm p. 107. 
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nal conception is variously elaborated by various scholars 
but as it will be shown that the fundamental assumption is 
invalid, there is no need to go into details; the association 
therewith of matriarchal theories especially is too hypothetical 
to be taken seriously. 

This last-mentioned hypothesis is a further development 
of the original one and is not so universally accepted. Cer- 
tainly there is a Minoan Nature Goddess akin to the Great 

' Cf. A. B. Cook, The Cretan Ane-Cult ontside Crete, Transact. of the 
3rd Congress for the History of Religtons at Oxford, I, pp. 184; Dussaud, 
Les civtl. préhell., 2nd ed., pp. 338. Dr Cook says in his great work, Zeus, 
il, p. 533 “In my own opinion the double axe belongs primarily to the sky- 
god, secondarily to the earth-goddess associated with him, while the tree, or 
column, or pillar, belongs primarily to the earth-goddess, secondarily to the 
sky-god associated with her. The combination of axe and tree, axe and co- 
lumn, axe and pillar implies the union of both. I take it, then, that the 
double axe hafted into a tree, or affixed to a wooden colnmn, or incised on 
a stone pillar, is sign and symbol of the god, whereas the tree, or column, 
or pillar, betokens the presence of the goddess". He proceeds [p, 548] to 
state that, the Minoan earth-goddess being Rhea, “it follows that Kronos was 
the name by which the Greeks knew the axe-bearing sky-god ot the ‘Minoans’.”’ 
My fundamentally different view of the Minoan deities being developed at 
length below, I refrain from a detailed criticism of the opinions of the learned 
author. More especially I think that we know too little of Kronos, and that 
this little does not admit his identification with any Minoan god; an axe- 
bearing Minoan god does not exist. The Melian gem reproduced on p. 544, 
fig. 419, cannot be Minoan or Mycenaean, for upward curved wings do not 
occur in this age. I have not been able to see G. G. MacCurdy, The Cult 
of the Axe, Holmes Anniversary Volume, Washington, 1916, pp. 301. R. Bur- 
rows, The Discoveries tn Crete, p.- 112, thinks that the double axe is the 
man’s weapon of defence, but battle axes do not appear in the Minoan civi- 
lisation. G, Glotz, La civilisation égéenne, p. 268, combines all the views: "Dans 
la hache se concentre donc tout ce qwtl vy a de divin dans lorage, dans le 
sang humain et dans les victimes immolees’. The matriarchal hypothesis 
is represented by Margaret O. Waites, The Deities of the Sacred Axe, Amer. 
Journ. of Arch. XXVIII, 1923, pp. 25, cf. XXIV, 1920, pp. 151, who main- 
tains the thesis that the axe indicates predominantly the supreme power ot 
the Mother. Also C. Picard, Ephése et Claros, in the section La déesse a 
la donble hache, pp. 5t7, believes in a goddess with the double axe being 
anterior to the male god with that weapon. For the double axe in the 
classical age see B. Schweitzer, Herakles, pp. 21, whose combinations and 
suggestions are partly of a rather capricious and fantastic character. 
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Mother of Asia Minor ?, and in Asia Minor also a god with the 
double axe is jound, — Zeus Stratios of Labranda in Caria, San- 
dan of Tarsus, and other gods of a later age ?, and in the 
very Same age in which the Minoan civilization flourished the 
Hittite god Teshub who carries the double axe in one hand 
and the lightning bolt in the other, He may be the proto- 
type of the gods mentioned above. We touch here upon the 
important question of the connexion between Minoan religion 
and that of Asia Minor. 

{t may not here be neccessary to enter upon the details 
of this complicated question — why it is so we shall sce 
later —, but if a racial connexion between Crete and Asia 
Minor is accepted because of the linguistic and religious evi- 
dence, we must stop to ask: how far eastwards does this con- 
\nexion go? For Asia Minor was in the Minoan age also a 
‘country of mixed populations; it is said that not less than eight 
lunguages occur on the tablets of Boghaz keui*® Aceording 
to the last researehes of Dr Forrer the ruling race which 
spoke a language called Canisian seems to have immigrated 
from the N. W. and conquered an earlier population inhabiting 
the greater part of the interior whose language is called Luvian;: 
we may reasonably suppose that Teshub is the god of one of 
these races. But whether one of the languages is akin to that of 
the S. W. coastal districts, where the evidence of place names 
shows racial affinity with Crete and pre-Greek Greece, is a 
question we are not yet in a position to answer, although Dr 
Forrer assumes that the elements -ss- and -vd-, which are the 
characteristics of the place names mentioned, belong to the 
Luvian language?, The remains of the Carian language are 
not sufficient to help in deciding the question. The ethno- 
logy and the languages of Asia Minor are still very obscure. 
Racial affinity between Crete and S. W. Asia Minor in pre- 
historic times is probable, but there are, at least as far as 1] 

1 See below, pp. 334. 

? Cook. Zeus, UW, pp. 552 and 539. 

37K. Forrer, Die acht Sprachen dev Boghaz-két-Inschriften, Sitz.-ber. 


der preuss. dkad, der Jess., 1919, pp. 1029. 
* Mittetl. der deutschen Orientges., LX, 1921, p. 23. 
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know, no proofs of a racial connexion between the peoples 
of S. W. Asia Minor and the Hittites, and such a proof is 
wanted before we can be justified in calling in the Hittite 
god Teshuh to explain the Minoan double axe. As to the 
archaeological evidence one of the scholars who know it best, 
Dr Hogarth, thinks it unsafe to include any part of western 
Asia Minor in the Hittite glyptic area. The Hittite monuments 
tound west of the Axylon plain are, he says'!, too few and 
jar between to offer convincing evidence of local occupation 
by a Hittite people, or even by Hittite culture. He adds that 
in Asia Minor the Hittite area bad better be restricted ‘for 
the present) to the lands between the Axylon and the Euphra- 
tes and between the Axvlon and the Cyprian Sea — that is, 
to the lands known later as Cappadocia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, 
and Cataonia, to which must be added the north and north- 
central districts of Syria. This verdict does not sound very 
promising for a racial or old cultural connexion between the 
Hittites and the Minoans. With regard to Sandan and Zeus 
Labrandeus the possibility must be reckoned with that they 
are offshoots of the Hittite god implanted during the Hittite 
domination or indigenous gods remodelled by Hittite influence. 

Dr M. Maver? in treating the Cretan double uxe pointed 
to the word 4dfovs, double axe, from which Zeus Labrandeus 
has his name; in reality the place -lafeaievoa ‘is called after 
the /afovg and the god after the place *. He further recognized 
the Aaftowdos of Knossos as the house of the double axe, or, 
to quote his own view biassed by the myth of Minotaur, as the 
house of the Knossian bull-god whose symbol was the double 
axe. This view is backed by the authority of Professor Kretsch- 
mer in his epoch-making treatise on the linguistical remains of 
Asia Minor and pre-Greek Greece *, of Sir Arthur Evans®, and 
of others and is, —- so long as we limit it to the etymology of 


' Hogarth, Aittite Seals, p. 1. 

2 Arch. Jahrbuch, VIL, 1892, p. 191 

"7. Scehaeter, De Jove apud Cares culfo, Diss, Halle, 19'2. p. sas 
with a collection of all the material conmected with the cult 

* Kretschmer, Evulettung in die Geschichte der griech. Sprache, p. W4 

* Evans, Tree aud Pillar Cult, p. 109 with n 6 and 7. 
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the words Adfovs. AuBiondoc, and do not imply any prejudice 


\in favour of a presumable Minoan bull-god whose symbol was 


the double axe, — commonly accepted and very probable. There 
is, however, one difficulty which must not be withheld. As 
Zeus Labrandeus is a Carian god, the word Adfors ought also 
to be Carian, and scholars seem sometimes apt to overlook or 
lightly push aside the Greek tradition which says that the 
word is Lydian?. Either Plutarch is wrong in writing Lydian 
instead of Carian, or we have to face the fact of another 
linguistic difficulty. Por we know something, though not much, 
of both Lydian and Carian, and these languages do not seem 
to be kindred. As the populations of Asia Minor were rather 
mixed, we can of course suppose that the word was common 
to both languages through one having borrowed it irom the 
other, but this is a fresh supposition. Consequently of alf 
these widely accepted hypotheses nothing holds good against 
a searching analysis of the proofs except the one rather im- 
portant point that Aufdoerdog derives etymologically from Ad Jove, 
double axe, a word belonging to a language of the western coast 
of Asia Minor, be it Lydian or Carian, and we may therefore 
safely try to find an explanation of the double axe in Crete itsell. 

I have postponed to this place the discussion of monu- 
ments showing the double axe in cult scenes, except the H. 
Triada sarcophagus. On the great gold ring irom the Acro- 


‘polis treasure of Mycenae showing the goddess in her sacred 


grove a two-edged double axe is hovering in the air*, Ona 
clay seal impression from Zakro*® two persons appear in the 


' baggy garment in which the ritual hide-dress is to be recog- 


nized *; they are taken as men but may as well, to judge from 
the prominent breast and the long hair, be women. The first 
holds a ‘cuirass', the second seems to worship before a large 
upright two-edged double axe. 

Seal impressions from H. Triada show a woman in a 


1 Plutarch, Quaest graecae, 43, p. 302 A. 

? Evans, Tree and Piltar Cult, p. 198, fig. 4. 

° JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 78, fig. 5: Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 433, 
fig. 312) b. 

* Cf. above. p. 133. 
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flounced skirt and with a peaked cap, apparently dancing, sur- \ 
rounded by two attendants clad in the ritual hide-gurment § 
holding aloft double axes (fig. 32, p. 184)'. A Middle Minoan 
IW lentoid from Knossos? shows a woman holding a ‘cuirass’ 
in her right hand and shouldering the two-edged double axc 
with the other. 

«\ priestess with a flat cap, or it may be a goddess, hold. 
ing a double axe aloit in cach hand is represented on one oj 
the mouldings from Palaikastro*. The only monuments which 
certainly show the double axe connected with a divine figure 
are two seal stones recently found in the excavations of the 
British School in the Kalkani necropolis near Mycenue (pl. II, 9. 
They show a female figure between two symmetrically arranged 
lions carrying on her head a most enigmatical object, the 
discussion of which must be deferred to a later place *. It is 
described as formed by two parallel snakes, but this interpre- 
tation is not possible. In the centre of the object a double axe 
is placed. The double axe is wanting on a gem from Psychro at 
Oxford (pl. JL, 8) which shows the goddess between two griifins 
carrying the same obiect on her head. Until the riddle of 
this object is solved, it is impossible to say anything certain 
as to the significance of the double axe connected with it. 

We may, however, summarize ihe evidence thus, The 
double axe is never seen in the hands of a male god. It is 
handled by ministers of the cult or elsc carried by women’. 
The woman on the moulding may be a goddess, but there 
is nothing to show with certainty whether she is a goddess 
or a priestess®, A goddess with the double axe is certainly 
shown by the gems from the Kalkant necropolis, whatse- 

‘ Mon. ant., NIT, p. 39, fig. 33: an the tigure the shaft only appears. 
but the blades are recognized on one of the impressions, see Evans, Palace 
of Mizos, I, p. oS1, n. 3; and BSA, IN, p. 60, n. 1. 

? BSA, VIO, p. 102, fig. 59; Evans, Joc. eft, p. 435, fig. 312 a. 

3 Eph. arch., 1960, pt. IV, 2. 

+ Below, pp. 31¢ 

° Ct. Blanche E. Wiliams in Gournra, p. 53 f. 

* Dussaud, Les cretl. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 343. takes her as a priestess. 
Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megaron von Mvkenat, p 62, n. 5, rejects the 
identity of the Cretan deity with the double axe with Teshub, because the 
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ever their interpretation may be. These facts make the in- 
terpretation of the double axe as the thunder weapon extre- 
mely unlikely, for this belongs to a male god. 

Sir A. Evans rightly noticed this long ago’. According 
to his general view of Minoan religion he considers the 
double axe as the special aniconic form of the supreme 
Minoan divinity, the Great Mother, and her male satellite. 
With this view the apparently simple interpretation of the 
double axe, viz. as the thunder weapon, cannot be recon- 
ciled. Whether the view of Sir Arthur is to be accepted 
or not, we must in any case look for another explanation, 
and there is one near at hand: that it was originally the 
sucrificial axe®, The axe with which the sacrificial animal 
is slain may become of paramount religious importance. <As 
cult implements are by virtue of their purpose treated with 
special veneration, the chic! sacrificial instrument may quite 
naturally have come to be considered as holy and as a cult 
symbol. In this way the double axe may have become not 
only a cult symbol but also a cult object, for the distinction 
between these is sometimes ambiguous. I think that Christians 
agree in considering the cross as a cult symbol, but | think 
it likely also that a non-Christian student of the science of 
religions, seeing e. ¢. the Roman Catholics kissing the cross on 
Good Friday or carrying it around the fields in order to confer 
a blessing on them, would be disposed to consider the cross 
us a cult object or, let us say, a fetish or incarnation of God *. 
Whether the double axe was in reality a cult object or what 
some people may call a fetish seems, however, to be uncer- 
tuin. Even if the birds perching on the double axes of the 
H. Triada surcophagus are the epiphany of gods, it does not 
Minoan deity with the double axe is temale. Cf. Karo in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencvkl. der klass Altertumswiss., X1, p. 1791. 

1 BSA, VIE, pp. 101; ef. Palace of Minos, 1, p. 447. 

? This is an old view long ago hinted at by several writers: Milch- 
hiter, Dre Aufange der Kinst ta Griechenlaud, pp. 116; Ohnefaisch-Richter, 
Avpros, pp. 238; symbols of sacrifice offered to the dead, Tsoundas, The Myc. 
lige, p. 103: Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 301. 

3 In Syria there was a Zeis Bonds. Zeus Madbachos, Clermont-Gan- 
neau, Recueil darch. ortent., IV. p. 249. 
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follow that these gods are impersonated in the axes upon which 
the birds have alighted. 

A similar analogy may be found in Greek religion, namely 
the double axe which is the crest of Tenedos and appears on its 
coins ', and on Tenedian decrees’*. Terédsog wédenvy is a much 
quoted Greek proverb which was explained by the Ancients 
by various aetiological legends *. These explanations are, how- 
ever, hardly ever credible *, and as Wroth says, it is more 
in accordance with numismutic analogies to look for the ori- 
gin of this emblem in religion or the cult. It is pointed out 
that the double axe in a JYragment of Simonides is called 
Aiorisoow dvaxros Bovgoros Jeodmwy? and that the double axe 
appears also on the coins of other states, especially those of 
Alexander of Pherae, a worshipper of Dionysos [e/atog *. 
That the double axe of Tenedos belongs to Dionysos is revealed 
by the fact that a branch of grapes is added to it more tre- 
quently than any other concomitant symbol. 

There is a curious cult of Dionysos at Tenedos that of 
Dionysos drIowno0ogat(ots, in which the double axe played a 


' Head, Ast. sen, 2nd ed. p. 330; Catalogue of Greek cotus in the 

British Museum, Troas etc., pp. 91 and pl. XVIL; Imhoot-Blumer, Zettschrift 
f. Nuntismatitk, XX, 1897, pp. 274 and pl. X, 8 and ¥. 
2 E. g. the bronze tablet Olympia, V. No. 39. The monuments discussed 
here are also tigured by A. B. Cook, The Cretaw Axe cult outside Crete, 
Transact. of the 38rd Congress for the Hist. of Rel., Ti, pp. 190, and especially 
very fully treated and ampiy illustrated, Zeus, HN, pp. 659. He takes the 
Tenedian cult for a Minoan survival. 

3 Collected in Lentsch und Schneidewin, Corpus paroemfographorum, 
Il, p. 664, and by W. Wroth in the Br. Museum Catal., loc. eft. pp. XLV 

* Of this kind also is the story that the axe was that of the Tenedian 
executioner on which Ganzynice lays so much stress, La hache ete., pp. 18. 
Cf. Cook, Zens, I, pp. 668. 

* Pre. 172 Bergk* in Athenaeus, X, p. 456 C. 

®* The god worshipped by him is erroneously called Dionysos [éaexng 
instead of IleAdytog. [léiexvg is an emendation of the reading of Schol. Viet. 
to Homer, Ilfas, XXIV, 428, wéiexog; Schol. Townl. have the proper torm 
Ueapiog; see Maass in Hermes, XXIU, 1888, pp. 70. The coins of Alexan- 
der, British Museum Catalogue, Thessaly, p. 402 and pl. X, 11. Ganzyniec 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. der klass. Alierinimswiss.. XU, pp. 303 gives a 
list of the cities which stamp their coins with the double axe. Its signifi- 
cance varies and does not concern us here. 

13 
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part!. In this cult a new-born calf was sacrificed and the 
man who struck it with the double axe was pelted with stones 
by the people and ran away till he reached the sea. The 
information is meagre as to the role of the double axe, but 
it seems certain that the origin of the proverb as well as of 
the crest of Tenedos is to be found in this cult custom. 

An archaic coin of Tenedos shows on the right an am- 
phora attached to the double axe by a faenia; another the 
double axe standing upright upon three broad steps with its two. 
edges resting on pillar-shaped supports. Dr Imhooi-Blumer ? 
concludes from the latter coin that the double axe of Tenedos 
was placed in some sanctuary of the town and that the am- 
phora on the other coin is to be understood as a votive gift; 
this conclusion seems to be well founded. It would very well 
explain why the Tenedian double axe became proverbially 
famous and why it was chosen to be the crest of the town. 
This example shows how the double axe became transformed 
from a simple cult instrument into a cult object by virtue of 
the prominent place it took in this special cult. 

In a similar manner one might imagine how the sacri- 
ficial axe got a prominent place in the Minoan religion, per- 
haps became a cult object, and at last the symbol of the 
Minoan religion generally, not of any special Minoan deity. 
This latter supposition is often made, but as a matter of fact 
there is no evidence for it. Here we must take into account a 
characteristic trait of the Minoans: they were apt to use again 
and again a motif or an object which had once taken hold 
of their fancy, thus widening its sphere and modifying its 
meaning. I have called attention to this feature in treating 
the horns of consecration which, next to the double axe, are 
the most prominent object in the Minoan cult. — 

For this view of the double axe it will be of consider- 
able interest to see how the animal sacrifice was performed 


1 AMelian, Nat. autm., X11, 34; cf. Cook, Zews, I, pp. 659; Il, pp. 667. 
There is a certain similarity between this rite and that of the Bouphonia in 
which the double axe is also expressly mentioned. To discuss this connexion 
would carry us too far cf. my Griech. Fesle, pp. 14. 

> Zeitschrift f. Numism, loc. cit.; cf. Head, loc. cit. 
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in the Minoan age. The most important representation is 
again that of the H. Triada sarcophagus. A bull is placed 
on a slaughtering table bound with ropes which cross each 
other over his body. He is stabbed in the neck and the blood 
streams down into a ewer placed underneath the table. Two 
goats lie beneath the table awaiting their turn and a flute- 
player is also present. 

Several gems and seal impressions show the same scene. 
A sealstone of dark green steatite in the museum of Candia (tig. 
62 and pl. I, 6) shows a bull very much resembling that of the 
sarcophagus. That he is apparently Kneeling on the table is 
without doubt due to the unskilful- 
ness of the engraver. Beneath the 
table is the head of a goat, and 
above the bull’s back a linear 
sign’, On a seal impression from 
Knossos? an ox is seen laid out 
on a sacrificial table. A gem in 
Berlin * shows a bull resting on a 
sacrificial table, with a dagger stuck 
into his neck; over his body bends 
amuch conventionalized palitres. po gs Gea me an a 
The table has two slender and four SEIN OEE CAND 
thick supports which Sir A. Evans 
takes as bucrania, but their form is not evident, and the legs 
of the table on the gem at Candia have, though more slender, 
a similar broad base with a groove. The last example, a gem 
from the lower town of Mycenae?*, also shows a table with 
similar legs. It represents a later stage of the procedure; a 


' The sign is a triangle witha shaft. It recurs on a gem from Mycenae 
showing a double-bodied krio-sphinx, Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 139, 
fig. 37; on the gem from Palaikastro, fbrd., p. 154, fig. 31; on a Cretan gem 
with two bulls, Furtwiingler, Ant. Gesunen, pl. Il, 23; B. M. Catal, 2nd ed, 
pl. I, 38; and on a gem with a monster, tbid. p. tl, No. $5; /HS, XIV, 1894, 
pe 133 figs 17. -Cix-above, ps. lator, 2. 

2 BSA, VII, p. 101. 

3 Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 196, fig. 99; Furtwangler, loc. cft., pl. I, 22. 

* Furtwingler, doc. cit., pl. Il, 18; Eph. arch., 1888, pt. X, 36, placed 
upside down. 
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boar is placed on its back on the slaughtering table and a 
man is cutting up its belly. He is perhaps a haruspex ‘. 

Dr Paribeni has called attention to Egyptian and Lycian 
parallels ?. They show bulls and other animals bound and 
laid out on the earth and cut up, but he himself points out 
that the Egyptian representations alwavs show the bulls placed 
on the earth, and Assyrian monuments and the frieze from 
Giélbaschi-Trysa show only smaller animals placed on a table. 
It is to be noted that none oi the Minoan sacrificial scenes 
quoted show the double axe, but it must first have been 
necessary to stun sueh a strong animal as a bull before he 
could be lifted up and placed on the slaughtering table, and 
the proper instrument for this was the double axe. 

Some colour is lent to this supposition by the faet that 
the double axe oceurs not infrequently between the horns of 
a bull® The vase from Salamis in Cyprus with alternating 
bucrania and horns of consecration, between which the double 
axe is placed upright, and the beautiful Late Minoan I am- 
phora from Pseira have already been mentioned*. <A frag- 
mentary squlure agate intaglio belonging to the later Palace 
stvle of Knossos* shows the double axe decorated in the 
usual manner between the horns of a bueranium. More 
than fiity bull’s heads of goid foil with the double axe be- 
tween their horns were found in the IV™ shait grave of 
Mycenae ®, In these cases the double axe is standing upright, 
in others it hangs down between the bull's horns, e. g. on 
a bueket-shaped Middle Minoan UIT vase from Palaikastro ‘ 

1 This suggestion of Evans’, The Ring of Nestor, JAS, SUV, 1925, 
p. 66, seems not improbable in view of the occurence of this art both among 
the Babylonians and the Etruscans. 

2 Mon. ant., XIX, pp. 44. 

3 This view has already been taken by Blanche E. Williams in Gour- 
iA, Pc 38. 

* Above, p. 144, fig. 35, and p. 172, fig. 49. 

3 BSA, IX, p. 114, fig. 70. 

® Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 252, tigs. 329 and 330; ct. Tsoundas, Rev. 
archéol, XNSXVIL, 1900, p. 8, who first recognized the special signiticance 
of the decorated double axe. 

7 BSA, Suppl, 1, pl. XID 
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und on a gem from the Argive Heraeum?; on either side of 
the bull's head is a ‘cuirass’. 

On the hypothesis of a Minoan bull-god, which will be 
discussed later, this connexion may be interpreted as showing 
this god and his holy symbol’, but such an interpretation 
must in itself be highly improbable. It would be very curious 
if the god himself were never represented, but only the bull's 
head. . more natural and probable explanation is that the 
bucranium, i.e. the head of the sacrificed bull, played a part in 
the Minoan eult as it did in other cults and in Greek times when 
it was nailed to 
a tree in the 
holy grove or to 
the temple wall *, 
Hence arose the 
eustom of deco- 
rating altars, me- 
topes, etc. with 
bucrania, an ever 
recurring motif 
in ancient sculp- 
ture. The same Fic. 63 GoLp RING FRow MyYceNar. 
eustom of setting 
up the skulls of the sacrificial animals as a memorial of the 
sacrifice oecurs also among peoples of a later age, e. g. the 
Lapps. Hence it is possible that this custom occurred also 
among the Minoans, and there are some representations which 
might be interpreted in this manner. 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 435, fig. 312 c; Furtwdngler, Aut. 
Gemmen, pl. Il, 423 cf. above, p. 138. 


° Cf. e. g. Glotz, La civilisatfon égéenne, p. 270. 

* I quote only Theophrastus, Charact, 21,7, a passage showing that this 
practice was of common use also in private sacrifice, Body Jieag TO MQOMETO- 
nidiov dnavrmod tis eidd0ov moodnatrad@oat OTénUAad HEVAaAAIS MEeLdyOasS 
and Schol. Aristoph. Plut., v.948, clodact rots dévdoots KOAG Kai Koala 1Q900- 
mattaseve of yew@oyot moos arutoomyy Bacxaviag moog TO uw Syoavdijvar 
aita. This purpose may be derived from the original one of nailing the skulls 
and limbs of sacrificial animals to a holy tree. That limbs are also used 
may be of some value in explaining the detached hmbs shown not only on 
Minoan monuments but also on a geometric vase; see below, p. 437. 
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There is a series of gems etc. showing detached heads 
of animals other than bulls. A gem from the Vaphio tomb! 


Fic. 64. 


has as its sole decoration four 
ram’s heads. A gold ring from 
the Acropolis treasure of Mv- 
cenae (fig. 63) ? shows six heads 
arranged in two rows. Three 
ol these are bull's heads, but 
three show heads of an animal 
without horns which cannot be 
determined with certainty. Ani- 
f mals’ heads are sometimes re- 

ee aes presented by the side of animals. 
SEALSTONE FROM THE NECRO- AV gem from the necropolis of 
POLIS OF EHANSTOS, Phaestus (fig. 64)? shows a lion 


and above this the head of an agrimi and beneath a smaller 


one. 


Fic, 65. 


A gem from Mycenae* shows two heads and a clear- 
cut hind quarter of a goat arranged 
round a bull, another two bull’s heads 
seen full face, and a third a lion's 
head, the head of an agr7m7 with the 
neck, a hedgehog (7), a bird, and an 
uncertain figure *®, On a seal im- 
pression from H. Triada (fig. 65) % a 
flying bird and a bull's head are 
seen and in addition to these some 
indistinct objects among which Savig- 
noni recognizes the heads of a fox and 
a horse. A gem from the Mace-bear- 
er’s tomb near Knossos shows an 
SEAL Impression From @gvuiné and above his back the head 
H. Triapa, of another’. A gem from the museum 


1 
9 
4 
3 


6 


Eph. arch., 1889, pl. X, 25; Furtwingler, dat. Gesmmen, pl. TU, 40. 
Schliemann, Afykenae, p. 409, fig. 531. 

Mon, ant., XIV, p. 622, fig. 95 and pl. XL, 16. 

Eph. arch., 1888, p. 177, and pl. X, 18. 

Furtwingler, duf Genmen, Il, p. 52, figs. 36 and 37. 

Mon, ant., XUI, pp. 35, fig. 26. 


* Evans, Tomd ofthe Double Axes, Avchaeologia, LXV, 1914, p. 15, fig. 20. 
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of Candia shows a bull laid out on the slaughtering table and 
beneath this the head of an agrimi'. Of two tragments of 
relief vases from the cave of Psychro *, one shows two bu- 
crania, the other a double axe and the head of an agrimt. 
Most singular is a gem from the necropolis of Phaestus *. 
Two couchant agri are arranged back to back and in the cen- 
tre between them there is a human head (fig. 66) *. This seems 
to contradict my suggestion that these detached heads are the 
heads of sacrificed animals, but here also we have to reckon 
with the Minoan habit of extending the use of a motif bevond 
its original and proper signifi- 
cance. The detached head had 
become a motif in decoration, and 
consequently every head, even 
the human head, could be used. 
Moreover, in dealing with the 
sealstones we have also to 
reckon with the influence of the 
hieroglyphic signs, among which 
heads of several animals occur®, 
though not the human head. 
That this interpretation is 
correct seems, however, to be 
demonstrated by two other in- 
stances. One is a_ sealstone ® 
showing a woman seated on an animal's head without horns 
between a heraldically posed lion and lioness. She must be 
a goddess. The other is the famous ring from Mycenae showing 
the goddess in her holy grove’. Along its left edge there is 
a row of six heads without horns which have been called lion's 
heads, though for my part 1 should not venture to determine 


Pia. 66, SkALyLONE FROM LHB NECRO- 
POLIS OF PHALSLUS, 


+ Above, p. 195, fig. 62. 

* BSA, Vi, p. 104, fig. 34; Ant. crét., I, ph XANAX, 5 and 6. 

3 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 622, fig. 96 and ph XL, 9. 

* Cf. the gem from Mycenae, Eph. Arch., 1888, pl. X, 9 with a hon 
and a human leg. 

° See the list in Evans, Sertpta Minoa, 1, pp. 206, Nos. 62—75 

6 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 105, fig. 45. 

* Loc. cit., p. 108, fig. 4, etc. 
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the species. The only possible explanation seems to be that 
they are remains of a sacrifice left on the sacred site or per- 
haps nailed up in the holy grove. 

Finally we may recollect the very popular r/\'/a in the 
form of animals’ heads; a human head also occurs once. AS 
I have pointed out in another place‘, nothing shows that they 
were especially sacred, but on the other hand they may well 
have originated from the habit of preserving the skulls of the 
animals sacrificed. 


* Above, pp. 122. 
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pies the horns of conseeration columns are the most 
prominent feature of the Minoan shrines described above *. 
Columns are also very often represented on engraved gems 
ete. associated with animals and monsters, usually symmetri- 
cally arranged on either side of the column, though columns 
are found also in representations of another kind. Finally, 
several square pillars have been discovered in Minoan palaces, 
especially in the palace of Knossos, and these are sometimes 
marked with the sign of the double axe. From these circum- 
stances Sir Arthur Evans had already inferred in his Mvcevaeau 
Tree and Pillar Cult that the column or pillar was an object 
of worship in the Minoan age. This second main thesis of 
his epoch-making work was not so readily and widely accepted 
as the other, which dealt with the tree cult, but was exposed 
to some criticism. Before the question can be subjected to 
the close discussion which its importance deserves, the material 
must be arranged and put forward. 

With regard to the archaeological evidence there is a 
difference between the columns and the pillars; the columns, 
which were of wood and have disappeared, oecur only on 
the representations of gems, wall paintings, etc., whereas 


the pillars hardly appear at all in representations -— this is 
invariably the case with such pillars as have a structural 
purpose — but are only known from the ruins of the Minoan 
palaces. 


The most striking example is afforded by the two pillars 


* Above, pp. 146. 
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in the western part of the palace of Knossos’, At the back 
of the Room of the Column Bases, which opens on to the 
middle part of the Central Court, there are two small rectangular 
rooms, one behind the other. In each of these rooms there is a 
square pillar of four gypsum blocks c. 1 m. 75 cm. high with 
dowel-holes implying further blocks on the upper surface of 
the topmost course. On the western pillar the double axe is 
repeated on every side of every block and on the upper face 
of the topmost block, in all 17 times. The eastern pillar is 
marked with the same sign on three sides of every block and 
again on the top. According to Sir A. Evans these pillars must 
clearly be reckoned as belonging to the structures of the earlier 
palace by reuson of the character of the incised marks and 
other indications. The dowel-holes on their topmost blocks 
show that they have a structural purpose, having served as 
supports for columns in the upper storey ®. Sir A. Evans has 
given a reconstruction of this upper storey ® showing a three- 
columned hall, the columns of which rest on the two pillars 
and the wall projecting between them. 

A most interesting pillar room is found in the house near 
the S. E. angle of the palace + belonging to Middle Minoan HI. 
In the middle of the quadrangular room there is a square pillar, 
in its present state | m. 87 em. high, consisting of six blocks, 
the double axe being engraved on an upper block. A truncated 
pyramidal gypsum block with a socket in its top face was 
found close to the foot of the pillar; it has been mentioned ° that 

' Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 110 and fig. 3; Palace of Minos, }, 
pp. 218 and 425 and Suppl. pl. X; BSA, VI, pp. 32 and fig. 6. 

* Two of the gypsum bases of these columns were found where they 
had fallen into the neighbouring room to the East: Evans, Palace of Minos, 
I, p. 441 and fig. 318. 

3 BSA, NII, p. 22 and fig. 8; it is accepted and reproduced by F. 
Noack, Homertsche Paldste, p. 14, and others, and with more hesitation by 
Dorpfeld, ith. Mitt, XXX, 1905, p. 261. 

* BSA, IX, pp. 4; Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, drchaeologia, LXV, 
1914, p. 68; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 425 with plan and views. Accord- 
ing to the plan there seems to be still another square pillar in the small 
rectangular room between K 1 and L 1, but it is not described in the context, 
only referred to in passing, Archaeologia, loc. cit. 

* Above, pp. 183. 
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it certainly served as the base of a double axe. From this side 
of the pillar to the wall runs a rough foundation and along 
this there is a series of flat stone bases, circular or oblong, 
which according to Sir A. Evans may have served as stands 
for vessels probably intended to contain food and drink ofier- 
ings. On the other side of this wall an ivory knot was jound |. 
The six-legged offering table, which the illustration shows stand- 
ing in the foreground on the foundation of the wall? 
found in the ante-room B 1, 

The oldest pillar room was found about 14 metres to the 
North of the above-mentioned S. E. house *, This building is 
anterior to the foundation of the palace and belongs to the 
initial stage of Middle Minoan I, indging by the pottery found 
on its earliest floor level. Here there are two monolithic pillars 
of limestone about two metres high and of rectangular form. 
Near the southern wall opposite the space between the two 
pillars there was a circular pit, about half a metre in depth 
and 1m. 30 cm. in diameter. 

In the dependencies of the palace there are several pillar 
rooms. Opposite the Northern entrance of the palace, at a 
distance of about 25 metres north of the Hall of the Eleven 
Pillars which borders this entrance, a pillar room 7 m. 80 cm. 
long by 5 m. 81 cm. broad was excavated. [t seems to belong 
to the same period as this hall, viz. the earlier part of Middle 
Minoan It. Four limestone bases are preserved and on the 
inner pair of these two square gypsum pillars about 2 m. 
10 cm. high are standing erect. Probably there was still 
another pair of pillars, or six in all*. Masses of carbonized 
wood and iallen blocks indicate that an upper storey once 
existed. 

In the Royal Villa, a stately building of Late Minoan Il 
date, situated immediately beneath the palace to the East, 
there is, on the northern side of the chief room, the so-called 
Basilica, an extraordinarily fine example of a pillar room, 


Was 


, 


' See above, p. 137. 

* Above, pp. 106. 

3 BSA, UX, pp. 17; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 146 and fig. 106. 
' Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 401. 
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nearly square, 4 m. 15 cm. by 4 m. In the centre is a pillar 
composed of two gypsum biocks, 1 m. 82 cm. high and 52 cm. 
square. The floor is paved with gypsum slabs; about midway 
between the pillar and the four walls there is a sunken channel 
forming a rectangle around the central pillar. It is 47 cm. 
wide and 6 cm. deep and paved with gypsum slabs like the 
rest of the floor. In this channel, to the east and west of the 
pillar there is on either side a small oblong receptacle or vat 
hollowed out of a gypsum block. The depth of one is 12 cm. 
and of the other 16 cm.' The walls of the room are of very 
solid construction, built of large gypsum blocks, and give a 
singular opportunity for recognizing the roofing of the room. 
In the north wall, iust opposite to the pillar and on a level 
with its summit, there is an opening for a large square beam 
which rested on the pillar and formed the principal support 
of the roof. At a somewhat higher level than this the blocks 
of the uppermost course of the west wall are cut out in a semi- 
circular jashion so as to receive the rotund cross beams that 
rested on the main beam. One of these crossed directly over 
the pillar, the two others on either side of it. The dimensions 
of the timber employed were extraordinarily large, the main 
beam having a breadth of 80 cm. and a thickness of about 
60 cm., the round cross beams a diameter of 44 cm. Sir 
Arthur Evans points out that it would be difficult to find 
materials for beams like these in modern Crete, This solid 
work shows what precaution was taken to secure the solidity 
of the upper storey, the whole plan of which it is possible to 
recover not only for the room in question but also for the 
whole building. 

In the hill side west of the palace is situated the ‘Little 
Palace’, the foundation of which belongs apparently to the 
beginning of Late Minoan. It has three pillar rooms, two side 
by side in the basement of the S. E. wing, and one in the 
S. W. wing ®. The western of the two first-mentioned pillar 
rooms has two pillars one of which is completely preserved 
and consists of a base and two gypsum blocks, 70 cm. square 


* BSA, IX, pp. 149 and pl. I. 
? Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaelogia, LXV, 1914, pp. o4. 
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and together 1 m. 37 cm. high; of the other only the base is 
left. Between the pillars a shallow stone vat with a smaller 
sunken syuare in the middle was let into the ground. The 
neighbouring room is larger by as much as the staircase added 
to the end of the first room and originally contained three pil- 
lars of which only the hase of the central one and the socket 
of another are preserved. It is to be noted that these pillars 
stand in the same line as the two in the first room. In the 
interspaces between these three pillars there are two square 
basins of the same form as that in the first room. These 
rooms also were husements which supported an upper storey. 

The discovery ot the third pillar room as related by Sir 
Arthur Evans has a dramatic touch. On a staircase and in a 
little shaft between this and the still unexcavated pillar room 
some obtects of religious significance were found, of which the 
principal were the remains of a stepped base! and the magni- 
ficent steatite bull's head r/vion. Consequently Sir A. Evans 
predicted the discovery of a pillar room and found it. This 
room, which is 6 m. 23 em. by 4m. 75 cm., contained two pil- 
lars formed of blocks about 65 cm. square with bases. There 
were no traces of vats between the pillars nov were any objects 
found which could possibly have a religious significance. 

On the hill of Gypsades, opposite the palace of Knossos, 
Dr Hogarth excavated a house, three rooms of which have a 
central pillar ®. They have no marks, but a very curious fact 
about them is that nearly 200 small wheel-made cups were 
found arranged bottom upwards in orderly rows; each of them 
was seen, when lifted up, to corer a little heap of carbonized 
vegetable matter. The pottery, of which illustrations ure given, 
is of degenerate Late Minoan II style. 

The plan of the palace of Phaestus shows two pillar 
rooms °, but a description of them is wanting. Very conspicuous 
is the pillar in the middle of the large corridor of the maga- 
zines; it is certain that it served a structural purpose, because 
the walls between which it is placed are extraordinarily thick 

1 Above, p. 183. 

2 BSA, VI, pp. 76. 

* Nos. 24 and 41 of the plan, Mon. ani., XIV, pi. NAVI, 
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and continue the line of the one-columned entrance front of 
the great propylon. 

In the palace of H. Triada there is a quadrangular room 
with a square pillar in the middle '. The floor is paved with 
gypsum slabs and is said to be hollowed out in the manner of 
a Roman “upinvinin, but according to the plan there seems to 
be a quadrangular channel surrounding the pillars as in the 
Royal Villa at Knossos. In a neighbouring room plenty of 
votive figures of votaries were found. To the N. E. of the 
palace there are some rooms which later in Late Minoan III 
were used for burials, one of these has two pillars *. 

In the Middle Minoan palace of Mallia in Eastern Crete, 
the excavation of which is still proceeding, two square pillars 
were found, one being one metre square. One shows three 
signs, the double axe repeated twice and a star, the other, 
which is less well preserved, only a star. The walls are else- 
where often marked with signs of which the double axe is the 
most frequent, being repeated more than fifteen times %. Closer 
information is as yet wanting. 

Two pillar rooms were found at Zakro*, In the entrance 
hall of house A there was a square pillar base covered with 
a double coat of plaster and painted in blue; upon this a wooden 
column probably stood. As it stands only a foot from a mas- 
sive brick wall behind it, it is not thought to have any struc- 
tural purpose, but this is by no means certain, the upper storey 
being unknown. It is noteworthy that there is to the Icit of 
the entrance in this hall a group of round basins, two of them 
communicating with each other, the third independent. A simi- 
lar group was found in the entrance hall of house E opposite 
to the entrance. In the centre of room I of this house there 
is also a square pillar which is not described more closely. 

Outside Crete pillar rooms are found only at Phylakopi 
on Melos in the period during which Cretan influence attained 

 Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo, SXI, p. 238, plan I, fig. 1, No. 13; 
above, p. 87, lig. 5. 

2 Mon. ant., SIV, p. 721. 

3 Delt. arch., IV, 1918, App. UL, p. 14: Bull. corr. hell., XLVI, 1922, 
pp. 523; Evans, Palace of Mines, I, p. 436. 

* BSA, NII, p. 130, plans p. 131. 
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its maximum. There are two such rooms’. The first room is 
the one where a series of fragments of wall paintings were 
found, among which was the well-known flying fish fresco. 
The pillar consists of two limestone blocks, 60 cm. syuare and 
1m. 35 cm. high. A bit of plain stucco was still adhering to 
the pillar and many other fragments were found in the earth 
round the base. The pillar was once covered with red painted 
stucco. The figured frescoes have probably fallen down irom 
an upper storey into this basement room. The pillar stands 
not in the centre of the room but very near one of its walls: 
it is, however, to be noted that it is in line with the wall of 
the two adjoining rooms, the pillar room projecting a little 
beyond these rooms. The structural purpose seems evident, 
In the second room the pillar is also standing near a wall, 
but here the structural purpose is not clear from the plan. 
This pillar is monolithic, 47 cm. square and 97 cm. high. Near 
it were found five painted pedestal vases of the kind described 
above 2; it is, however, to be observed that this type of vessel 
was fairly common at Phylakopi, fragments being obtained 
from many different parts ot the site. Judging by their con- 
tents these pillar rooms belong to the first period of the Second 
City corresponding to Middle Minoan I (or Late Minoan I), 

These are the facts and we come now to their interpre- 
tation. Although the whole subiect must be considered in one 
context, viz. in connexion with the columns of the shrines and 
the columns figured on gems etc. showing the heraldic type, 
these square architectural pillars are by their form and the 
nature of the evidence so different from the rest that they 
may conveniently be treated separately. 

Before entering upon the subject it may perhaps be to 


the purpose to recall that there ure different degrees of sanc- _ 


tity or holiness. A deity or a mauen may be incarnate in an 
object, an object which is sometimes adapted to the nature of 
the god, e. g. a spear as the embodiment of the war god. This 
object is a cult object in the highest sense — it is sometimes 


1 Excavations at Phvlakopt, pian pl. 1, G 3, Nos. 6—7 b and 4a; the 
first mentioned building on a large scale p. 40, fig. 26, description pp. 17. 
2 See p. 107. 
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‘called a fetish — and receives worship and offerings. Further 

an object may be invested with a special sanctity because it 
is a cult implement of importance, e. g. an altar, or because 
it is the attribute of a deity expressing some side of his nature: 
e. @. the tripod or the trident. The attributes are, however, 
oiten derived irom more primitive and concrete ideas. Dr Rouse 
justly noted the loose use of the word ‘symbol’ by which some- 
times an object embodying a deity, sometimes a mere attri- 
bute of a god is denoted !. Finally an object may be sacred 
simply because it belongs to a god, e. g. Votive offerings, the 
buildings in his precinct with all their columns, stones and 
other material“’It happens that the mark or sign of the god 
is impressed upon such things to put them under the protec- 
tion of the god or simply to prevent their being stolen or 
treated improperly. Such a sanctity may decline into a mere 
means of protecting something *. If the pillars are holy, they 
may belong to either of these classes. 

The theory put forward by Sir A. Evans? was that the 
pillars in the rooms behind the Room of the Column Bases, 
marked with the sign of the god, viz. the Cretan Zeus, are in 
fact his aniconic images, the double axe being combined with 
the sacred pillar. It is only natural that this view should be 
modified by subsequent criticism and more recent discoveries, 
which especially emphasize the fact that these pillars always 
seem to serve a constructive purpose. More recently Sir A. 
Evans has returned to the subject at some length in his treat- 
ment of the Pillar Rooms of the ‘Little Palace’ of Knossos *. He 
maintains that his view, that the double axe signs on the blocks 
of the above-mentioned pillars indicate their special sanctity, 


‘Tn his criticism of Evans’ views, The Double Axe and the Labyrinth, 
JHS, XXI, 1901, pp. 268; his remarks are not always convincing, however, 
are somewhat captious in tone and certainly underestimate the lower aspects 
of the Greek cult. 

? An almost grotesque example is Persius, Sat., I, 113: Pinge duos 
angues, ‘puert, sacer est locus, extra meite’. The cross is used in the same 
way in modern Italy. 

® Evans, Tree and Pillar Cuit, pp. 110. 

* The Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 64; 
ef. Palace of Minos, I, pp. 425. 
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has been borne out by the whole course of discovery in the 
western quarter of the palace, and that these pillar rooms form 
the nucleus of a sanctuary block in relation with the Central 
Palace Sanctuary, the facade of which formed part of the 
west side of the Central Court. Concerning the S. E. house he 
says that the pillar cult is here brought into connexion with 
the divinity of the double axe, the Great Minoan Goddess. 

Further he thinks it probable that these stone pillars ser- 
ved in all cases a constructive purpose, supporting the wooden 
columns of a chamber above, where there also were cult colurnns. 
He continues: ‘We have therefore to regard the ‘Pillar Rooms’ 
of these Minoan basements as, in many cases as least, the 
crypts beneath upper rooms and halls whose columns were 
associated with a more open cult. The religious functions, 
indeed, connected with the architecturally embellished wooden 
columns above, in their aspect of ‘Stablishers’ and ‘Pillars of 
the House’, were naturally extended to these underlying supports. 
This quite logical consequence explains the evidence of a 
distinct cult attaching to the pillars in these crypts, including 
the invocation of the divinity of the Double Axes, and the 
provision of vessels jor libations or other offerings. It is clear 
that at the same time these basement rooms also served a 
practical purpose and were used as cellars and storehouses. 
Remains of large oil-jars have, in fact, been found in the 'Pil- 
lar Rooms’ at Knossos and elsewhere. Neither must it neces- 
sarily be concluded that all basement rooms in which stone 
pillars ‘are found were used for ritual purposes. Such supports 
may often have had constructive uses not connected with the 
superposition of the columns on the tloor above” ?. 

The older view of Sir Arthur Evans that the pillar was 
the aniconic image of a god is rejected by almost all other 
writers who have approached the question, especially on the 
ground that the constructional function of the pillars is in- 
compatible with their being aniconic representations of a 
deity 7. The Oriental analogies which Sir A. Evans adduces 

A 1S0C. Cit ps (09: 

? Except Burrows, Discovertes in Crete, pp. 113 and 135, and Hogarth 


in his article degean Religion, in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religions and 
14 
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do not bear out the supposition that a pillar with a construc- 
tive purpose may at the same time be the embodiment of a 
god, — in other words, afetish. This the two brazen columns 
erected before the temple of Solomon can never have been; 
and their names Jakin and Boaz, ‘the Stablisher’ and ‘In him is 
Strength’, are very appropriate to structural pillars, the strength 
of which was guaranteed by religious associations, as may have 
been the case with the Minoan pillars also. The analogies 
adduced from the prehistoric remains of the Western Mediterra- 
nean need themselves much more explanation than they can 
afford in corroboration of this special view. 

The pillars which were real cult objects, the mazzebas 
and the wooden asheras, did not serve any constructive pur- 
pose, but stood free, It seems to have been a common custom 
to anoint such pillars — as Jacob did to the stone erected 
by him at Bethel — and this custom prevailed also in ancient 
Greece ! and still exists in modern countries where such a cult 
persists. As evidence of this I may refer to the sacred pillar 
‘black and greasy from secular anointing’ at Teke keui in 
Macedonia so vividly described by Sir Arthur Evans himself ?. 
This is certainly no more than an analogy and ought not to 
be applied to the Minoan cuit without reservation, but it seems 
as good as, perhaps better than, the analogy adduced to show 
that the Minoan pillars were cult objects. And these pillars 
show no trace of anointing. 

As for the sign of the double axe, which is considered 
by Sir A. Evans and others to indicate the special sanctity of 
the pillars on whose blocks it is incised, it is taken by others 
as simply a mason’s mark. This view was first advanced by 
Dr Rouse who pointed to other signs incised on the blocks 
of the palace of Knossos*. To his criticism Sir A. Evans 


Ethics, I, p. 143. See e. g. Dussaud, Les civil. preéhell., 2nd ed., p. 350, and 
Miss Williams in Goursuda, p. 53, etc. 

' It is sufficient to quote Theophrastus, Charact., 16, tv Ainagov Aidor 
tay €v taig rerdorg naguov Ex Tig AnxbVov EAatoy Katazeiv. 

? Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, pp. 200. 

® Rouse, loc. cif., JHS, XXI, 1901, p. 273. On the signs in the early 
palace see now Evans, Palace of Mines, I, pp. 132; with regard to Phaestus see 
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answered briefly +, pointing out the exceptional position held by 
the double axe among the signs of the palace and supposing 
that several other signs also which recur more frequently, e. g. 
the star, the trident, the branch, the cross, and the sistrumi?), 
may be traditionally associated with various deities, a view 
which was not followed up any further. The frequency of the 
double axe sign in the Western palace region is well shown 
by Sir Arthur’s plan*®. It very often recurs incised on blocks 
in the walls and on the door jambs of the magazines; other 
signs are rare, although they occur, e. g. the star and the trident. 
It must be admitted that there are too many of these signs 
to allow them to denote cult objects in every case, nor can 
we believe that the magazines, in which this sign is so fre- 
quent, formed a part of the sanctuary. 

To this consideration the fact must be added that the signs, 
at least in many cases, were invisible. The two pillars in the 
western wing of the palace of Knossos have the double axe 
incised even on the upper side of the topmost block. There 
is no small probability that many at least of the pillars were 
coated with plaster making the signs invisible *, as, for example, 
were the pillars of house A at Zakro and house G 3 at Phyla- 
kopi. If this be so, the words of Sir A. Evans concerning the 
signs of the earlier palace of Knossos may also be in part applied 
to the later ‘4: ‘The signs are always incised on the upper or 
lower surfaces of the slabs, often left very rough, and they could 
not have been intended to be visible to the eye’. I do not 
intend to deny absolutely that the sign of the double axe and 
perhaps other signs also may have had a religious significance, 
both when used in script and when incised on the blocks of 
a palace or house, but if there .was.any such significance it 
had been so much eclipsed as to be almost unrecognizable, and 


Mon, ant., XT, pp. 87; XIV, pp. 431; here the star is the most frequent sign. 
The examples of the double axe sign have been enumerated above, pp. 181. 

1 BS4, VII, p. 22, n. 1. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 449, fig. 322. 

3 So Rouse, loc. cft., p. 273; Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, p. 111; 
Fyfe, Journal of the R. Inst. of British Architects, X, 1902, p. 110, 

+ Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 133. 
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the purpose cannot have been to denote a pillar or a wall as 
the embodiment of a deity, but at most to put the construc- 
tion under divine protection and impart to it divine strength in 
addition to its material strength ’. 

Other reasons also have been adduced in order to demon- 
“strate the sanctity of the pillars. What is very curious and diffi- 
cult to explain is the presence of vats or small basins sometimes 
let into the floor of the pillar rooms, e. g. in one ofthe pillar 
rooms in the western region of the palace of Knossos and in 
the two pillar rooms of the Little Palace. In the pillar room 
of the Royal Villa the two basins are connected by a channel 
encircling the pillar and the same seems to be the case in the 
pillar room of H. Triada. Sir A. Evans considers these basins 
as destined for religious ablutions and purifications. This seems 
very doubtiul. In view of the channels in the two last men- 
tioned rooms it looks as if the floor was sometimes apt to be 
splashed with water which was collected in these channels 
and flowed down into the basins. When and why this occurred 
we cannot say, but the reason was in all probability merely 
practical. The simple vats may have served the same pur- 
pose. Moreover, these vats seem to be connected with the cir- 
cular pit in the early pillar room north of the S. E. house at 
Knossos, and with the groups of circular basins found at Zakro, 
in one instance in a pillar room but also in other rooms. 
Though unable to give a convincing explanation of the vats, I 
am disposed to consider them as purely secular in purpose. 

Still less convincing as evidence of a cult are the small 
cups found in rows in the pillar room of Gypsades or the pe- 
destal vases found in the pillar room at Phylakopi, many such 
vases being found in different places. As for the pillar room 
of the S. E. house of Knossos it is evident that a cult object, 
as here the double axe probably was, may be placed in front 
of a pillar without turning the pillar itself into a cult object. 

From these considerations it follows that the pillars of 
the pillar rooms cannot be considered as embodiments of a 
deity or as cult objects, but that they may be sacred in the 


* This is Evans’ view concerning the signs on the wall of the Domestic 
Quarter, BSA, VIT, p. 66. ; 
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sense that they either belong to a sanctuary or that they were 
endued with sacred power to strengthen their structural func- 
tion. But it is hard to refute anyone who believes in the purely 
secular character of both the pillars themselves and their signs. 

The superstructures of these pillar crypts, which Sir A. 
Evans takes to be the sanctuaries proper, are unknown except 
tor their plan; this deficiency in our knowledge of their exterior is 
supplemented by the evidence of wall paintings, goldioils, gems, 
etc. —— the last mentioned, however, not giving the details as 
elaborately as the other representations. These buildings, whose 
characteristic feature besides the columns is the horns of 
consecration, have been described above’. The question to 
be considered here is whether the columns are sacred in the 
sense that they ure embodiments or representatives of a deity. 
That they have a constructive purpose is evident from all 
the representations; there is only one reason ior assuming the 
sanctity of the column, and that is the existence of the white 
obiects in the iorm of double axes stuck into their capitals 
on some fresco fragments from Knossos and Mycenae. One of 
these is very minute and apparently shows a shrine; the other 
shows a row of three columns with horns of consecration be- 
tween them; and the third, from Myceuae, shows wide aper- 
tures similar to boxes at a theatre in which female specta- 
tors are seated”. Between the boxes there are no columns 
but plain pillars or narrow sections of wall. The double axes 
are placed in the upper angle and between them a garland 
hangs down into the aperture. 

These representations do not seem to warrant the assump- 
tion that the columns are cult objects. It is very doubtiul 
whether, the building on the fragment trom Mycenae is a 
shrine at all. To take an instance from Greek religion, 
votive objects or sacred symbols, e. g. the Apolline tripod, 


1 Above, pp. 146. 

2 Cf. above, p. 148; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 443, figs. 321, 319 
and 320; colour reproduction of the latter, dthen. Mitt, XN XVI, 1911, pi. IX; 
there is a similar opening on a fragment reproduced by Rodenwaldt, Der 
Fries des Megarons von Mvkenat, colour plate, and another from Knossos is 
mentioned by Evans, Joc. c/f., p. 445, n. 1. Ct BSA, NXV, p. 251, n. 2. 
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the bucranium, etc., are very often affixed to buildings without 
imparting to them a sanctity of the kind in question here. 
They are in a large measure ornamental and so undoubtedly 
is even the double axe in many cases. The argument prin- 
cipally depends, however, not on these illustrations but on the 
peculiar part played by the column in connexion with animals 
and monsters in certain aspects of Minoan art, especially on 
gems. The examples in which the column ends in leaves or 
flowers will be included more conveniently in the discussion 
of the tree cult. 

The best known of these representations are those of 
the heraldic type, but there are also a few showing a single 
animal in connexion with a column. A gem from the Chief- 
tain's tomb at Zafer Papoura shows a sheep with a big cur- 
ved horn, perhaps a mouffion, with a string round its neck; 
its body partly covers a column with a spiral shait, a rounded 
capital, and a smaller rounded base’. In the British Museum 
there is a similar gem from Melos*. The sheep has a curved 
but smaller horn, the column is not fluted and has no base, and 
the capital is angular. Other specimens found at Knossos are 
only briefly described. Among the host of seal impressions 
found in the East-West corridor there is a very fine one showing 
a moufflon before a fluted column with a Mycenaean shield 
in the field, and another showing a lion standing before a 
column *. Among another mass of seal impressions from the 
Domestic Quarter there is one showing a lion and a fluted 
pillar*. One case is somewhat doubtful, a gem from Corinth 
in Berlin ® showing a stag(?), above whose back the neck and 
head of another stag appear; the rest of the body is wanting. 
In the interspace between the necks there is a small slim 
column with a double capital. The group is not symmetrical. 

Although the heraldic type is most prominent, there is 


1 Evans, Tombs of Knossos, Archaeclogia, LIX, 1906, p. 58, fig. 61. 

7 It is ascribed to the Geometrical period in the new edition of the 
Catal. of Gems, p. 24, No. 184. 

> BSA, VIL, p. 101. 

* BSA, VIU, p. 77. 

* Furtwiingler, Ant. Gemmen, pl. III, 28. 
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also another variety of the antithetic group where the ani- 
mals are not posing upright but standing freely or lying down. 
A gold signet ring from Mycenae ' shows a lion on either side 
of a slim column with a capital composed of four members, 
from the uppermost, which is very broad, two undetinable 
objects hang down; the lions are turned outwards but looking 
back at the column and are attached to it by a string. A 
gem from the cave of Psychro® shows two bulls with their 
heads turned backwards standing on either side of a column, 
whose capital is given by two rows of round dots. An ivory 


Fic. 67. Tvory pLagur FROM Menipi. 


plaque from Menidi (fig. 67)* shows four standing sphinxes 
arranged symmetrically on each side of a column with a capi- 
tal. The most remarkable of this series is a recently disco- 
yered seal impression from Mycenae*. In the centre there is 
a column tapering downwards with a capital crowned by two 
pairs of horns of consecration, one within the other; between 
them is a row of round dots which recall the beam ends often 
seen above the capitals. Between the upper pair a bird is 
pecking. On either side of the column a quadruped, perhaps 
a goat, is kneeling and above each there is a bird in flight. 

An intermediate stage of the heraldic type is represented 


1 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 159, fig. 39, Furtwingler, dit. 
Gemmen, I, p. 31, fig. 32; Collection Tysktewics, pl. 1.3. 

2 Eph. arch., 1907, p. 178 and pl. VII, 117. 

3 Das Kuppelgrab von Menidi, pl, VIII, 10. 

4 BSA, XXIV, p. 205, fig. 1; cf above, p. 147. 
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by a gem from Zero in Crete? Two lions are seated on 
their haunches on either side of the column with their backs 
to it but looking round at it. The capital is given by two 
rows of round dots and the column has two small round bases. 
A Cretan gem ®* likewise shows two seuted lions but they are 
turned towards the column and looking back; behind them 
is a shield. The capital of the column seems to consist of 
one rounded and one square member. 

The heraldic type is very conspicuous and frequent in 
Minoan art; it begins to appear in Crete in the transition 
between Middle Minoan HI and Late Minoan I a and becomes 
common in Late Minoan I b and If*% The central figure is 
more often a human figure or a ‘genius’ than a column. This 
occurs in the following examples. First of all the famous 
relief of the Lion Gate at Mycenae*, the only specimen of 
monumental sculpture on a large scale in Minoan-Mycenaean 
art: two lionesses — their heads, which were turned outwards, 
are lost — stand upright and rest their feet upon a broad 
base. Between them is a Mycenaean column of the usual 
shape tapering downwards with a round capital; above this is 
a square flat piece, then four round discs representing the 
beam heads, and on top another square flat piece. An un- 
finished gem from Crete ® has a similar representation, and a 
gem from Ialysos in the British Museum ° shows two lions on 
their hind legs, opposite each other with heads turned out- 
wards, and between them a column with a large capital. 
Finally a gem from Mycenae’ shows two griffins resting their 
forelegs on an altar-like base and attached to the central 
column by a string. The column seems to have spiral fluting; 


1 Evans, Vree and Pillar Cult, p. 160, fig. 40. 
2 Eph. arch., 1907, p. 175 and pl. VU, 100. 
3 Evans in BSA, XXIV, p. 206. 
* Recently treated BSA, XXV, pp. 15 and pl. IV. 
5 Eph. arch., 1907, p. 181, pl. VI, 144. 
Catalogue of Gems in the British Museum, pl. A, 106, in the new 
edition pl. I, 46; Furtwangler and Lischcke, Mvk. Vasen, pl. E 6. 
* Evans, Zree and Pillar Cult, p. 158, fig. 36; Furtwangler, As. 
Gemmen, Ul, p. 44, fig. 18. 
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above the rounded capital the beam ends appear, and above 
these again there is a broad flat member. 

A modification of this type is seen in specimens where 
the central column is left out and the animals are resting 
their forelegs on an altar-like base. A gem from Mycenae! 
shows two lions in this posture with their heads turned round; 
between them there is a rayed orb which is interpreted as the 
sun. The remarkable form of the altar will be mentioned 
below *. Two other gems, also from Mycenae *, show animals, 
— in one case two lions, in the other two griffins with a com- 
mon head; the base is an altar with incurved sides. 

Long before the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization was dis- 
covered, scholars had already interpretcd the column on the 
relief of the Lion Gate at Mycenae as the ‘symbol’ of a god, 
whose name was deduced from their conceptions of Greek 
religion; they recognized, for example, the stone pillar of 
Apollo Agyieus or the herm*. I add only that A. Claus, by 
a comparison with the so-called Persian winged Artemis of 
archaic Greek art, explained the column as a symbol or more 
correctly as an aniconic image of Artemis®, These explanations 
were, however, abandoned in consequence of Dr Adler's remark 
that the said column must have a structural purpose since it has 
a capital, and that all such idols have a plain top, such as a 
cone, a meta, or a phallus *®, This is true of the specimens of 
aniconic cult objects best known from the representations of 
Greek art. Several passages in Greek authors speak of sacred 
columns’ and the wall paintings of the Hellenistic-Roman 
period show sacred columns with a capital standing free °. 


' Evans, Tree aud Pillar Cult, p. 101, fig. 41; Furtwiingler, Ant. Gene 
men, pl. HI, 22. 

? Below, p. 221. 

* Loe. cit., p. 159, figs. 37 and 38, and pl. Ill, 23 and 24, respectively. 

* For quotations see Evans, free and Pillar Cult, p. 157, cf. Dussaud, 
Les civil. préhell,, 2nd ed., p. 351, n. 3. 

° A. Claus, De Dianae antiquissima natura, Diss., Breslau, 1881, p.78. 

" Archdol. Zettung, 1865, p. 6. 

* Collected by M W. de Wisser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter 
dey Griechen, pp. 71. 

* M. Rostowzew, Die hellenistisch-rémische Architekturlaudschaft, Ron. 
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These exampics from the later Greek and Roman ages are, 
however, of litthe value as evidence for the Minoan-Myce- 
naean age. 

Dr Adler's objection concerning the structural purpose 
of the columns has not been invalidated. Monuments disco- 
vered later agree with the relief of the Lion Gate, and in 
most cases the beam ends appear above the column; some- 
times both the capital and the beam ends are given by a row 
of dots. This shows beyond doubt that the column is not 
thought of as standing free but as belonging in fact to a build- 
ing. Sir Arthur Evans fully acknowledges this but tries to 
maintain the interpretation of the column as the aniconic image 
of a deity by proving that columns with a structural purpose 
may at the same time be cult objects — say the aniconic 
image or embodiment of a god. But, as we demonstrated 
above, the facts of Minoan archaeology do not afford sufficient 
proof for this view, and even the examples adduced from 
Oriental religions leave room for doubt. At their best these, 
like the examples from Greek religion, afford analogies, not 
proofs. 

On the other hand the heraldic type, or to use a term 
which covers not only the type where the animals are placed 
in a heraldic fashion but also that in which they are symme- 
trically grouped round a central figure, — the antithetic group 
derives from the Semitic Orient. Even the sphinx and the 
griffin, though originating in Egypt, seem to have come to 
Crete through an Asiatic medium; and the lion is probably 
borrowed from abroad, for it is unlikely that it ever existed 
in Crete. But there is, as far as I know, no precise Oriental 
prototype for the type in question here, where there is a 
column in the centre. Consequently it must be regarded as 
a Minoan creation, though in accordance with a foreign type. 

If due regard is paid to the structural character of the 
column, the most likely explanation seems to be that the 
column in the centre with that part of the entablature above 


Mitt, XXVI, 1911, pp. 1. The most obvious example is the mosaic from the 
temple at Praeneste showing « column with a Corinthian capital before which 
is an altar. 
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it represents a shrine’. Such animals as the goat or the bull 
may be sacrificial animals standing before the shrine; the 
lions, sphinxes, and griffins may be g@uarding the shrine, just 
as the human-headed bull-sphinxes guard the entrances of the 
Assyrian palaces. Sometimes the animals are attached to the 
column by a string like watch-dogs. Sometimes an altar is 
added, and sometimes the column is left out, only the altar 
remaining. 

This explanation seems also to agree well with the terra- 
cotta from the so-called Sanctuary of the Dove Goddess at 
Knossos found together with models of a shrine, altars, etc.”. 
It represents three columns on & common base and with 
square capitals supporting two round heam ends upon which 
birds perch. The birds are undoubtedly a divine epiphany, 
but they do not necessarily indicate that the columns are 
aniconic representatives of a deitv; the closest comparison is 
that with the gold foil from Mycenae representing a temple 
upon which birds are perching. 

Even if the structural pillars cannot be hailed as embo- 
diments of a god or as real cult objects, some few illustrations 
show pillars or columns standing free which may have a 
greater claim to this title. A series of glass.plaques from 
Mycenae show ‘genii’ symmetrically grouped round an object 
in the centre with libation jugs in their hands. There cannot 
be any reasonable doubt that the object in their midst is the 
centre of a cult; it seems in one case te be a cairn, on which 
an undefinable round object is placed, in another a tripod, and 
in a third a square pillar*. It may perhaps be inferred that 
this rather low and thick pillar is an altar; but it may also 
be a sacred pillar of the same kind as the sacred stones 
known from the Greek age and among other peoples. 

The other instances are also cult scenes. A gold ring 


1" sacred column, which as the Pillar of the House, stands as the 


epitome of the temple’, Evans, JAS, XXXII, 1912, p. 285. Prinz, Athen. Mitt. 
XXXV, 1910, p. 159: Abbreviatur des Tempels der Géttin mit Léwen, but 
also other animals and monsters occur in this type. 

2 Above, p. St. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 117, figs. 12—14. 
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from Knossos! shows a woman worshipping a god who hovers 
in the air. Behind him is a shrine or wall above which a 
tree appears; in the gateway a small column with a broad 
capital is visible; it stands free and is much lower than the 
opening *. Before the shrine is another column tapering up- 
wards; the top of it is cut off by the edge. This looks very 
similar to the pole on which the double axe is supported 3. 
Another gold ring from Mycenae’* with a religious scene 
shows to the right a similar shrine and above it a tree which 
is grasped by a kneeling man. The shrine has an opening or 
gateway through which appears a round pillar without a ca- 
pital standing free. To the left is a similar construction over 
which a woman is bending; it 
‘consists of three parts joined by 
a double cornice; between the 
two foremost posts hangs a gar- 
land, and under this is a small 
free-standing pillar or baetyl. 
The small obiect between the 
second and third posts is taken 
by Sir A. Evans to be a Myce- 
naean shield*®. The column to 
the left on the worn gold ring from the necropolis of Phaestus 
ifig. 68) ° before which a woman is seated must be taken for 
a shrine’, Finally there is the curious representation of a 
seal cylinder from Mycenae*® showing what must be under. 
stood as a row of five free-standing columns with bases and 
capitals and between two of them a man raising his arm in 
an attitude of worship. 


Fic. 68. GOLD RING FROM PHE NECRO- 
POLIS OF PHAESTUs. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 170, fig. 48. 

2? A very similar construction appears to the right on an unpublished 
gold ring at Candia. See below, pp. 229 with fig. 72 and pl. I, 4. 

® So Dussaud, Les civil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 376. 

* Evans, Tree aud Pillar Cult, p. 177, fig. 33. 

° Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 161. 

6 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 578, fig. 51. 

" Cf. below, p. 300. 

®* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 141, fig. 24. 
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Although it is not very clear what the réle of the columns 
is in these representations it may be assumed with some 
probability that they are free-standing sacred columns. The 
representation of a cairn on the glass plaque seems to be 
certain enough.“ Baetyls, sacred stones, columns, and cairns 
being so frequent in later Greek and Semitic cults and in 
other parts of the world, it would certainly be astonishing 
to find them absent in Minoan and Mycenaean Greece, 
and as a matter of fact the excavations at Mallia seem to 
have provided an actual example of a cult baetyl erected in 
a shrine ’. 

Sir Arthur Evans tried to show that the baetyls were 
sometimes incorporated in an altar or table of offering ?. The 
most famous instance is the inscribed table of libation from 
the cave of Psychro *; but the restoration has been contested 
and the central support especially, viz. the baetyl, must be 
considered as only conjectural. The burden of the proof rests 
consequently on the other instances. Of these there is only 
one from the Minoan age; for the construction on « gold ring 
from Mycenae * is taken by Sir Arthur himself for a portal shrine 
and that on another gold ring*® for a pillar shrine. This 
example is a gem showing two lions in the heraldic scheme 
with their fcrepaws resting on a base or altar which seems 
to show a very thick central and two slim outer supports ° 
The outer. supports are much more sharply drawn in the latter 
figure than in the former, where, in fact, they do not seem 
to be very clearly distinguished. The central support gives 
the impression of being purely urchitectonic as it is very 
broad and of the same thickness throughout. The altar seems 
to be round; it may, however, be asked if a square altar of 
the kind described above 7, with posts or boards at the corners, 

* Above, p. 94. 

? Evans, loc. cét., p. 112. 

See the discussion above, pp. 111. 
Evans, Joc. cit., p. 182, tig. 55. 
> Loc. cit., p. 189, fig. 63. 


* Loe. cit., p. 161, fig. 41, the altar p. 116, fig. 10. 
* Above, p. 101. 
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may not be intended. As regards the altar seen on Cretan 
coins! [ think that it has the scheme of the later magnificent 
altars with, however, the surrounding colonnade reduced to 
four columns only, one in each corner. = 

The close connexion of the horns of consecration, pillars, 
and columns with the Minoan sanctuaries has been responsible 
for a discussion of their architecture in this and the preceding 
chapter. The discussion may be concluded by some general 
remarks which bring the various points to bear on one another. 
The shrines actually discovered are very small, the floor 
covering an area of only a very few square metres. The 
representations on wall paintings etc. usually show shrines 
with three compartments, each with one or two columns, side 
by side, that in the middle sometimes being on a higher level. 
There seems to be a contradiction between the actual remains 
of the interiors and the representations of the exteriors of the 
sanctuaries. The exteriors shown by the representations are 
much too large and stately in comparison with the very modest 
cult rooms actually unearthed. This contrast becomes acute 
if, like Sir A. Evans, we take the halls with rows of columns 
and horns of consecration as temple facades. It was as a 
consequence of this state of things that he sought for other 
large sanctuaries in the palace of Knossos. He considers the 
West wing of the palace to be the real temple and has 
reconstructed its fagade towards the Central Court aecordingly. 
When the palace was remodelled about the beginning of the 
Late Minoan period the two temple repositories were filled in 
and covered by a pavement and two smaller cists were con- 
structed over them”. At the same time the front line of the 
western wing of the palace in front of these rooms was carried 
outwards about two and a half metres so as to slightly encroach 
on the original borders of the Central Court, a small space 
being thus leit between the older wall and the new line, which 
at this point has the appearance of a low stylobate. In the 
narrow interspace the seal impressions representing the Mother 


1 Evans, Joc. cit., p. 116, fig. 11. 
2? See above, pp. 77. 
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of the Mountains were found. On the said stylobate marks 
of column bases were observed and from these Sir A. Evans 
reconstructed a facade of a shrine with two columns in 
the side compartments and one in a higher middie com- 
partment '. 

Now the shrine of the Double Axes belongs to a debased 
period and that of Gournia to a small provincial town; we 
are certainly right in ascribing to the great palaces in the 
times of their foriit shrines of a more sumptuous character. 
But whether they were much larger and statelier is, so far 
as I can see, a question which cannot be answered. There 
are no decisive proofs to show that one particular portion of 
the rooms in the palace was at this period a sanctuary, in 
the sense of the abode of a deity; we can only demonstrate 
that some rooms had more or less probably a sacred character. 
Still less do we know if any single room or perhaps a complex 
of rooms formed a Shrine, or if there was perhaps a cella, 
acting as the abode of a deity surrounded by other rooms 
which served other purposes of the cult, e. g. as in the 
Egyptian temples. 

If we do not take into consideration the halls with columns 
and horns of consecration, about which it is very difficult to 
decide whether they really are temples, we have to study solely 
the representations showing at most three compartments side 
by side, each with one or sometimes two columns and with horns 
of consecration. They do not give the impression of large build- 
ings; consider e. g. the altar-like base and the horns of con- 
secration which crown the middle compartment of the shrine 
on the gold foil from Mycenae. Thus far they do not in fact 
contradict the smallness of the shrines actually found. It may 
be that this smallness of the temple room, the cella, was a 
characteristic feature of the Minoan age. The temple was 
perhaps enlarged by other rooms, serving some purpose of 
the cult and surrounding the cella, as in Oriental temples, 


1 Evans, The restored Shrine on the Central Court of the Palace of 
Knossos, Journ. of the R. Inst. of British Architects, XVTH, 1911, p. 292 
and fig. 3. 
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but in reality we know little or nothing about the matter. 
There would anyhow be the diiference that the Minoan 
temple was not a separate building set apart for the gods, 
a temple in the strict Sense, but a part of the palace, 
and evidently designed to serve the domestic cult of the 
palace, 


ARURE Se > + 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE TREE CULT. 


ales tree cult is one of the best known features of primitive 
religion and modern folktore. Its importance in modern 
peasant customs as well as in classical antiquity was long ago 
thoroughly investigated and fully demonstrated by Dr Mann- 
hardt in his epoch-making works, and Sir James Frazer has 
enlarged the field of study and extended research to all parts 
of the world in his famous work, The Golden Bough. The 
discovery that the tree cult took a very prominent place in the 
Minoan-Mycenaean religion also, perhaps more prominent than 
in most other religions, was the result of that ingenious pioneer 
work of Sir Arthur Evans, his Mvcevaean Tree and Prilar Cult. 

In most religions not only growing trees but also branches 
broken from the trees are objects of the cult..This was 
also the case in the Minoan age. As the instances have 
already been touched upon in dealing with the horns of con- 
secration 4, it is sufficient to recall them briefly. The horns of 
consecration are the place of consecration, and between them 
cult objects and cult implements are placed. We sce a wo- 
man blowing a shell trumpet before an altar with horns 
of consecration, apparently to invoke the presence of the 
gods; between the horns a bough is seen standing upright and 
another on each of the outer sides? Still more significant 
is the scene on the gem from Vaphio: two ‘genii’ hold up 
the high spouted libation jugs over three boughs placed between 
the horns of consecration, wich are standing on a small round 


1 Above, pp. 144. 
? The gem from the Idaean cave; see above, p. 130 and p. 144; Evans, 
Tree and Piliay Cuit, p. 142, fig. 25. 
15 
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altar’. The bronze votive tablet from the cave of Psychro? 
illustrates another cult scene; the votary stands to the right, 
the sun’s orb and the moon sickle appear at the upper edge. 
Before the votary is a tree planted in something which re- 
sembles a pot or box, and in the left corner there is a pair of 
horns of consecration with a bough between them, and on this 
a bird is perching. Above the votary and the tree are two 
more such pairs with boughs. Further, a fish and an uncertain 
object? are shown. The tablet is inscribed with linear signs 
and belongs probably to Late Minoan I. Other gems showing 
boughs between the horns of consecration have been noted 
above *, It was further suggested that the transformation of the 
horns of consecration into a vege- 
table motif is due to an association 
with the tree cult. The same trans- 
formation is also to be noted in con- 
nexion with the shaft of the double 
axe and is hardly to be regarded as 
purely decorative or ornamental, but 
Fic.¢. Sitio: mage % Probably of ritual orein, derived 
Musrcem or CAnpta. from the custom of winding green 
foliage round the poles upon which the 
double axe was erected. Boughs and garlands adorn the shrines 5. 
The close association of the boughs with the libation jug 
noted above is also a proof of the importance of boughs in 
the cult. A sard at Candia (fig. 69 and pl. I, 5) shows two 
libation jugs and one bough upright before the first, and two 
others hanging down over their mouths; a carnelian in Copen- 
hagen (fig. 70) shows a jug and an upright bough. This repre- 
sentation recurs on one side of a three-sided sealstone and on 
two other sealstones at Candia °. 


' Loc. cit., p. 101, fig. 1. 
? Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 632, fig. 470. 
3 It resembles an inverted human ear, and an ear recurs on a gold 
ring in the Ashmolean museum; below, p. 296, fig. 85. 

* Above, p. 145. 

* See above, the sacred horns, p. 145; the double axe, p. 178; the 
garlands, pp, 148, 150; cf. p. 220. 

® Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VIL, 47 8B, 87; VIL, 155; the last one is from 
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The use of sacred boughs in the cult was very wide- 
spread in classical Greece; they accompanied almost every 
action or object with a sacral connexion; here, however, at least 
in the first mentioned representations, they imply something 
more: a real cult devoted to the boughs. The pouring of 
libations onto the boughs placed between the horns of con- 
secration leaves no doubt in this respect. 

These representations are very valuable since they show 
beyond doubt the boughs treated as cult objects. Those scenes 
in which trees appear are somewhat ambiguous in spite of 
their emphatic confirmation of the sacredness of the trees; 
we cannot always decide with certainty 
whether the tree is holy on its own account, 
or as the embodiment of a deity, or simply 
because it belongs to a sacred grove in- 
habited by the god or containing his temple. 
The nature of the erection indicated is 
also subject to doubt. 

The great gold ring from the Acro- 
polis treasure of Mycenae seems very Fic. 70. Shatsvonr in 1HE 
easy to interpret: the goddess is sitting *4"546 Musics or 
beneath a tree in her sacred grove, the Cyrene 
sanctity of which is shown by the double axe and six skulls 
of sacrificed animals, while three votaries approach her; but 
that the tree is more than just a member of the sacred 
grove is shown by the fact that a fourth votary is seen 
touching its branches; perhaps it is the embodiment of the 
goddess herself. 

The constructions which very often appear in connexion 
with the holy trees present certain difficulties of interpretation 7. 
The representations on the H. Triada sarcophagus seem to be 
simple and in keeping with what is known from the Greek age. 


Knossos, the other two were bought in Crete. The gem, Furtwiangler, dut. 
Gemmen, pl. IV, 7, shows a jug with ornaments which may be a debased 
representation of boughs. Cf. also the sealstone from Sphoungaras, p. 126, 
fig. 27. 

1 I can only in a note refer to the paper by R. Vallois, Autels et culte de 
de l'arbre sacré en Créte, Rev. des études anciennes, XXVIII, 1926, pp. 122, 
which, through the kindness of the author, reaches me during the printing. 
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a 


On one side a tree rises between the altar and the temple 
(or tomb) before which the god (or hero) appears; on the 
other side a tree spreads its branches over a construction 
crowned by horns of consecration. The round discs in the 
upper zone appear to be beam ends. The construction is 
taken as a temple! or an altar’; whether or not these identi- 
fications are justified will be tested by a comparison with 
kindred monuments. I begin with the gold ring from Mycenae?, 
which shows a big @grzni with a tree rising above his back and 
a male votary standing before a construction which consists of 
two slender columns, one on either side, and a larger one in the 
middle and above the columns a double cornice or what may 
be described as two flat superimposed slabs. The construction 
resembles an altar table with a central support, but a tree 
rises above it. The central column is too thick to be the 
stem of the tree; the stem is either hidden by the construction 
as e. g. on the H. Triada sarcophagus, or is simply left out, as 
the stem is not drawn beneath the egrim/ to the leit. Conse- 
quently we get the impression that the tree is planted upon 
the construction. 

This construction is called a portal shrine by Sir A. Evans, 
and such an interpretation seems to be still more appropriate 
to the edifice on a gold ring from Knossos with the epi- 
phany of a god*. This consists of a doorway with jambs 
apparently of ashlar masonry continuing to the right in a 
wall®; above this there is a double cornice, and over this 
again the spreading branches of a tree appear; in the opening 
‘there is a small free-standing column. Very similar is the 
construction on a small gold ring in Berlin (fig. 71 and pl. {, 1) § 


1 Dussaud, Rev. de l'hist. des religions, LVIII, 1908, pp. 368. 

2 Paribeni, Mon. ant., XIX, p. 41. 

+ Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 182, fig. 55; Furtwangler, dnt. Gen- 
men, Il, p. 47, fig. 23. 

+ Evans, Joc. ctt., p. 170, fig. 48; above, p. 220. 

5 If the construction is taken as a temple, it must be supposed that 
the wall joins the door jamb at a right angle. There is nothing to warrant 
this supposition. 

§ This gold ring is extraordinarily small; it was originally in the collection 
Calvert at the Dardanelles and is said to have been found at Kilia (Kowdia) 
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showing a man adoring «a goddess. The door jambs are designed 
in the same manner, the ashlu masonry of the adjoining 
piece of the wall is drawn very neatly; above there is a double 
cornice; a tree spreads its branches over the construction. 
Between the door jambs or pillars two vertical lines are seen 
and, a little below the cornice, a horizontal line. The latter 
represents the upper lintel, the vertical line to the right is 
to be taken as the outer cdge of the door and that in the 
middie us its inner edge; this line is not free-standing as in 
most designs of this kind but reaches up to the upper lintel. 
The opening is closed hy doubie doors. 

These constructions with their trees recall very vividly 
the Hellenistic reliefs of a rustic shrine with a sacred gateway 
and a holy tree. Thus the interpretation would seem to be 
easy if there were not some other 
representations almost identical in 
form, which involve us in doubts and 
difficulties. One has long been known, 
a scene of ecstatic tree-worship on 
a ring from Mycenae?. To the right 
is ” construction like the one men- 
tioned? the doorway enclosesci smuill 4. 4 opener is tne Sia 
column with a plain top which may Museum or BERLIN. 
be a baetyl, and there is a piece 
of an adjoining wall to the right and a double cornice above. 
But here the construction has a high base and a man grasps and 
bends down the tree which appears above the cornice ®. Essen- 
tially identical, although more rough, is the representation of an 
unpublished goid ring at Candia (fig. 72 and pl. 1, +), showing 
the door jambs drawn with double lines, the double cornice, 


between Madytos and Sestos. It is published in an madequate manner: 
Amtliche Berichte aus den Kgl. Kuustsamlungen, XXNXNV, 1913, p. 71, fig. 
31 A; and by H. Bossert, d/t-Kreta, 2nd ed., p. 233, No. 324 a. The doubts 
concerning its authenticity proffered by A. J. Reinach, Sull. corr. hell., 
NXXVI, 1912, p. 297, are unfounded according to the intormation of Dr Zahn. 
» Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 177, fig 53. 
° There is a somewhat similar constrnction to the left but without a 


tree, see ps 220. 
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and in the aperture a short and slender free-standing column; 
only the wall to the right seems to be omitted. On the top 
of the construction is the tree which a woman grasps with 
both hands. To the 
left is a similar con- 
struction with a tree 
above, but the aper- 
ture is divided bv a 
central line and in 
the fields there are 
chevrons. The first 
impression is that of 
closed double doors. 
Another unpublish- 
ed gold ring in 
Athens (fig. 73 and 
pl. I, 2) shows similar constructions with a tree above each, 
that to the left being grasped by a votary; but the design 
is so rough and the ring moreover is a little worn, so that 
all the details cannot be 
clearly made out. 

A gold ring from 
the necropolis of Phaestus 
(fig. 74)? is so worn that 
the design is completely 
blurred; to the right is 
an apparently nude wo- 
man grasping a tree ris- 
ing from above the usual 
construction. A seal im- 
pression from H. Triada 
(fig. 75)? with a group of 
three dancing women has to the right a construction consisting 
of two pillars or door jambs joined by a double cornice from 
which a tree rises. A Seal impression from Zuakro * shows to 


Fic, 72. GOLD RING IN THE MusktUM OF CANDIA. 


Fic. 73. GOLD RING IN THE NATIONAL 
Musrkum OF ATHENS. 


? Mon. ant., XIV, p. 577, fig. 50 and pl. XL, 6. 
2? Mon. ant., XIII, p. 43, tig. 37. 
3 JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 77, fig. 1; cf. below, p. 234, n. 1, and p. 243. 
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the leit a shrine with horns of consecration, to the right a 
construction with two steps; a pair of horns of consecration 
stands on the lower, while from 
the upper a tree rises over 
which a man is bending. 

The gold ring from Moch- 
los! shows to the right a con- 
struction very similar to that 
on the rings trom Mvcenae and 
Knossos, a high narrow aper- 
ture with a cornice and an ad- 
joining piece of a wall; there 
is, however, no tree. But be- 
hind the ship a construction 
uppears, consisting of two iambs joined by two transversal 
beams (the whole resembling a ladder) and a cornice above, 
from which a tree rises. This construction is continued towards 
the right by two squares exactly corresponding to the two 
lower squares of the one on the leit. It is tempting to suppose 
a third square, so that the two halves would be exactly similar, 
but there are no traces of this and the tree rises in the middle 
of the higher part. Finally, we cannot dissociate from this 
series the enigmatical con- 
struction on the sealstone 
from Ligortyno? which like- 
wise shows a tree rising from 
the highest part of it. 

These representations all 
display such a formal similarity 
that they must all be explained 
in the same manner, except 
perhaps the last-mentioned. It is commonly assumed that the 
tree stands behind the construction; this may be taken as a 
gateway, a shrine, or a portal shrine *, so that the lower part 


Fic. 74. GOLD RING FROM ‘LHE 
NECROPOLIS OF PHAESTUS. 


Fig. 75. SEAL IMPRESSION FROM H. TRIapa. 


1 Seager, Mochlos, fig. 52 facing p.90; Athen. Mitt., SNAV, 1910, p. 343, ete. 

2 Evans, loc. c7t., p. 185, tig. 59; cf. above. p. 150, 

3 Except in the last-quoted instance; here Evans, 7ree and Pillar Cult, 
p. 185, says that the tree rests on a platform. 
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of the stem of the tree is hidden or simply leit out. Many 
of the representations show the tree grasped or touched by 
a human figure. It is a rather perplexing question why this 
figure is always shown fully while the stem of the tree itself 
is so regularly left out or hidden. According to our notions 
of design we should say that the tree rests “pom the construc- 
tion but this is clearly not the meaning of the Minoan artists. 
The said circumstance is really inexplicable, if the construction 
is a shrine or a temple, des/de which the tree stands. In this 
case there would be no reason not to show the tree in full 
by the side of the shrine, as is done on the side of the H. 
Triada sarcophagus where the tree stands between the altar 
and the god or hero. If the construction is not a temple, it 
can be understood as a sacred enclosure surrounding the tree 
or else as a free-standing construction protecting the tree and 
denoting its sacredness, comparable in some ways, for example, 
to the Japanese for, or the columns joined by a piece of 
entablature which so frequently appear in Hellenistic-Roman 
wall paintings representing a landscape with sacral architecture, 
where holy trees are very conspicuous’. I do not venture to 
decide between the two last alternatives; analogies from the 
Hellenistic age are illuminating but of no intrinsic value in 
deciding the question. Sacred trees were, however, surrounded 
by walls in the Minoan age. A fragment of a steatite pyxis 
from Knossos? shows a tree belind a wall of polygonal ma- 
sonry and an altar with horns of consecration before the wall. 
The representation on a sealstone irom Sphoungaras? can 
hardly be understood except as a fence with two trees behind 
it; in front is a huge libation jug. In either case the association 
of such a construction, whether an enclosure with a portal 
or a free-standing portal, with the sacred tree must be re- 

 Rostowzew, Die hellenistisch-rémische Architekturlandschaft, Rim. 
Mitt, SSVI, 1911, pp. 1; cf. e. g. the yellow frieze from the right ala of the 
Palatine house, pl. [ and II, or the Pompeian painting, fig. 18 facing p. 40, 
for the combination of a pair of columns with their entablature and a tree. 
Other pictures show the tree surrounded by a wail or an enclosure consisting 
of three columns joined by an entablature. 

2 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 103, fig. 2. 

* Hall, Sphoungaras, p. 70, fig. 45 F; see above, p. 126, fig. 27. 
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garded as typical, and according to the law of primitive art 
that the object is always represented from the characteristic 
point of view, —- or in this case, from the side facing the spec- 
tator as he approaches the sacred tree —, this construction, 
which first meets the eye, is given in the foreground, while 
the sacred tree appears behind it. When, however, the artist 
had to picture the scene of the tree cult, a human figure 
touching the tree, a very difficult task was imposed upon him, 
-— namely, to represent a scene which really was, at least in 
part, concealed by the surrounding construction. One might 
argue consequently that the worshipper also ought to be hid- 
den by the construction, except at the most his head and the 
upper part of his body. But this is not the way of primitive 
art which aims at explicit representation'. The artist was 
unable to take liberties with the living organism of a man in 
the same way as he had suppressed the non-articulate stem of a 
tree. The result of the desire to represent all the features that 
appear significant to the mind of the artist is the synthesis, 
typical of primitive art, of what can really be seen and what 
cannot be seen, — as when on Egyptian pictures the interior 
of a vessel is shown at the same time as the exterior, the one 
representation being placed just above the other. The man, 
who must needs be represented in full, is placed outside the 
construction grasping the tree placed within or behind it. 
There is nothing in the representations which contradicts 
this view except the fact that the construction on the H. Triada 
sarcophagus shows a row of round discs between the lower 
and the upper cornice which are of course to be explained as 
beam ends. It may be that they are only decorative; they are 
absent in all the other representations of this kind, — so also are 
usually the horns of consecration ?, — in striking contrast to 
the columns of the heraldic scheme, where they appear almost 


* Compare the offerings placed by the priestess on the altar in the 
representation on the H. Triada sarcophagus. One vessel stands on the altar, 
but a libation jug and a basket of fruit are depicted in the space above. No 
doubt these also were standing on the altar, but they are painted above it 
for the sake of explicitness. 

2 Cf. below, p. 234. 
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regularly. Perhaps Dr Paribeni is right in taking this con- 
struction to be a second altar. 

The tree cult belongs pre-eminently to the country side; 
and if our explanation is right, we have rustic sanctuaries 
consisting of an enclosure with a gateway, or a free-standing 
portal with a sacred tree, and sometimes a baetyl or a sacred 
column much like those that occur so frequently in the classi- 
cal age. The constructions here discussed are notable for the 
absenee of the horns of consecration}, which regularly occur 
on the shrines described in an earlier paragraph, a difference 
which ought to be taken into consideration. The shrines or 
temples mentioned above are then to be considered as be- 
longing to the palaces and towns and have probably developed 
from the palace cult, i. e. the domestic cult. The constructions 
here described belong on the contrary to the rustic cult, lor 
such the tree cult must be by virtue of its nature. Thus we 
may also explain the total absence of remains of shrines except 
palace and house sanctuaries and open-air sanctuaries. 

In this connexion we might mention a curious and rather 
doubtful construction which occurs on a series of sealstones, 
often associated with boughs’. It is described by Furtwingler 
as a hut or house with a gabled roof, and in his Presidential 
Address to the Hellenic Society in 19123 Sir A. Evans took these 
constructions to represent a temple with a gabled front, thus 
deriving the tympanum of the Greek temple irom the Mycenaean 
age. The specimens trom the Knossos district show a wall 
with a door and a gable above. The others show a iront with 
‘ a The representation on the H. Triada sarcophagus has been touched 
upon; in this connexion the special natnre of the cult, probably the divinization 
of rulers (see p. 378), must also be taken into account. Apart from this, the 
only certain exception is the seal impression from Zakro, /HS, XII, 1902, 
p. 77, fig. 1, but this probably represents a scene from the domestic cult and 
only through confusion the tree cult; cf. p. 243 and p. 277. The sealstones 
from Ligortyno (pp. {50) and Sphoungaras (p. 1260) show what is taken for 
a single horn. 

? There are seven representations of this kind; four are figured by 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 074, figs. 193, a, b, c, and 494, one by Hall, 
Sphoungaras, p. 70, fig. 45 G (here fig. 76), two, a chalcedony at Breslau and 


a carnelian in Berlin, by Fnurtwiingler, dzt. Gemmen, pl. IV 3 and 5. 


§ JHS, XXXU, 1912, pp. 285 with tig. 1. 
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four, three, or two columns and above these a triangle filled with 
net work. More recently in treating these figures? Sir A. Evans 
considers it possible that some of these apparently gabled 
buildings were of circular construction with a peaked roof. 
I must, however, point out the circumstance that the three-sided 
bead-seal from Geraki?, the one side of which shows a four- 
columned tront with a triangle filled with net work above it, on 
another side shows a two-handled libation jug with an exactly 
similar triangle filled with net work above its mouth. The same 
is the case on a seal from Sphoungaras (fig.76)%. This cannot be 
a gable, but nevertheless exactly resembles the so-called gable 
surmounting the columns. Consequently it must 
be asked if the so-called gable is not simply 
an ornamental addition, although this may seem 
to be an assertion contradictory to ocular 
evidence, at least for us who are accustomed 
to see a columned fagade surmounted by a 
gable. But it is practically certain that Minoan 
houses had flat roofs, as far as we know them, and this is 
also true of the oval house at Chamaizi Siteias*. It may 
be argued that the Mycenaean mwegaron had a keel roof, which 
is probable, though it cannot be strictly demonstrated °, but 
the gems in question come from Crete and the first-men- 
tioned is of an early type and that from Sphoungaras is dated 
by the jar in which it was found as Middle Minoan III or Late 
Minoan I; these gems belong to an age before the Mycenaean 
megaron Was known in Crete. Some doubt, therefore, may 
not unfairly be expressed about the alleged representations 
of a gabled roof in Minoan Crete. 


Fic. 76. SEALSTONE 
FROM SPHOUNGARAS. 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, loc. cit. 


2 Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VII, 47; Evans, loc. e7ft., fig. 493 ¢. 
3 Hall, Joc. cit., fig. F; cf. fig. D where the triangle is rudimentary. 
The view of Noack, Ovalhaus und Palast iu Kreta, pp. 55, that this 
house had a keel roof is refuted by Mackenzie, BSA, XIV, pp. 418. 


5 The best argument in favour of this view is the isolation of the 


4 


megaron;, see G. Leroux, Les origines de Uédifice hypostvle, pp. 55. A very 
yaluable argument has recently been pointed out by Professor Persson, 
namely that the chamber-tomb II at Asine has a keel roof; see Bull. de la 
Soctété des Letives de Lund, 1924—23, p. 85 and pl. XXI, 1. 
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It is worthy of note that boughs are shown beside this con- 
struction on most specimens, one on either side of it on those 
from Sphoungaras and in Berlin, and a single one on the stone 
figured by Sir A. Evans’ and on that at Breslau. This asso- 
ciation may be as real as that of the libation jug with boughs. 
Sir A. Evans guesses that this construction was a rustic shrine. 
I should prefer not to call them shrines but to consider them 
as rustic constructions of a kind similar to those previously 
discussed which we associated with the tree cult. 

The forms of the cult devoted to the sacred trees are of 
different kinds. That libations were poured over the sacred 
boughs has been said above; hence the frequent association 
of the libation jug with the sacred boughs. Sometimes a simple 
act of worship is represented, the votary standing quietly be- 
fore the construction with the tree *, sometimes the devotee 
touches the branches of the tree e. g. on the great gold ring 
from Mycenae; on the gold ring from Candia, fig. 72, the 
woman to the right grasps the stem of the tree with both 
hands, the upper part of the body being slightly bent forwards; 
on the gold ring from Athens, fig. 73, the man to the left touches 
the boughs of the tree but his movement is more exaggerated, 
almost violent; he is bending one knee and kneeling on the 
other; the woman to the right appears in a nearly similar 
attitude before a construction with a tree, but her hands do 
not seem to touch the boughs; the representation is dubious 
on this point, the ring being somewhat worn and the design, 
as it happens, inaccurately drawn on account of the nearness 
of the edge. 

Other representations illustrate movements of a much 
more excited and violent character and add dancing figures. 
A gold ring from the Vaphio tomb has been mentioned above °, 
because it shows to the right a shield, a ‘cuirass’ or sacral 
knot, and the avkh-shaped variety of the double axe. To the 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 674, fig. 493 b. 

* Gold ring from Mycenac, Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 182, fig. 
55; the steatite sealstone from Ligortyno, ‘b/d. p. 185, fig. 59. 

* Above, pp. 138 and 177; Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 176, fig. a2 
Palace of Minos, 1, p. 432, fig. 310 c. 
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leit there is a tree resting upon an undefinable construction ' and 
a man is touching a branch of it with an energetic movement. 
In the middle there is a woman in a fiounced skirt apparently 
dancing; she extends her left arm at full length and holds her 
right arm upwards with the elbow bent. What look like two 
strings of pearls appearing horizontally behind her neck and 
above her shoulders must be taken for her tresses tossed about 
by the violent movement. The gold ring from the necropolis of 
Phaestus (fig. 74)? is so worn that the details are uncertain, but 
to the right a similar scene is recognizable: a tree rises from 
some kind of construction, an apparently nude woman — the 
breast is very prominent — grasps its stem with both hands 
and leaps up from the ground with a violent gesture. In the 
middle a man kneels with his arms outstretched over some 
big ovoidal object *; near the left edge is another such obiect 
and between this and the man a flying bird. The seal im- 
pression irom Zakro mentioned above * shows a man appar- 
ently bending over the tree. 

To return to the representations which add dancing figures: 
a seal impression from H. Triada (fig. 75) § shows to the right the 
usual construction with a tree and a group of dancing women, 
the middle one much larger than the two on either side; she 
bends her head slightly to the right; their hands are held to 
their hips. The same group recurs without the construction 
and the tree on a sealstone from Crete and on another from 
Mycenae *. I think that this group, the explanation of which 
can hardly admit of any doubt, has a certain importance in 
helping the interpretation of other representations, especially 
a much discussed gold ring from Mycenae more than once 
mentioned here already’. To the right there is a man in ener- 
getic movement; almost kneeling and turning his head round, 

' Tsoundas, Eph. arch., 1890, p. 170, describes it as a large vessel; 
Evans, doc. crt., takes it for a stone pillar. 

2 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 577, fig. 50. 

3 Cf. below, p. 297. 

+ Above, p. 234, n. 1. 

5 Mon. ant., XIII, p. 43, fig. 37; JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 12, fig. 13. 

8 JHS, loc. cit., figs. 14 and 15; the first also Eph. arch., 1907, pl, VIII, 113. 

* Above, pp. 220 and 229. 
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he grasps and bends down the stem of a tree which rises from 
the construction. To the left a woman in a flounced skirt 
bends down apparently to rest her crossed arms on a con- 
struction somewhat similar to the other. In the middle is a 
woman in a flounced skirt and open bodice with her hands 
held towards her waist. This attitude belongs to the dance and 
closely resembles that of the three women on the seal from 
H. Triada; the strings of pearls which follow the line of her 
shoulders and the upper part of her arms horizontally are her’ 
flowing tresses’, That we see here an ecstactic or orgiastic 
scene of the tree cult together with dancing may sately be 
assumed; if we try to penetrate deeper into its meaning we are 
forced to fall back on guesswork. Sir Arthur Evans proposed 
the explanation that a man is pulling down the branches of the 
tree to pluck a fruit and to offer it to the hungry goddess, 
and recognizes in the bending figure to the left the Great 
Mother or her attendant mourning over her mortal consort ?. 
The evidence of analogy does not seem to justify one in taking 
the female figures as deities, but in spite of this I think that 
the interpretation of Sir A. Evans is substantially correct. The 
Woman to the leit is certainly represented as mourning or 
lamenting and the one in the middle as dancing, while the man 
is shaking the tree. Consequently we have a tree cult with 
on the one hand joy and dancing, on the other mourning. 
Such cults are well known and are often performed without 
any reference to gods or their images. We shall see later 
that there is reason to suppose that such a cult played an 
important part in Minoan religion. 

The uncertainty whether the epiphany of a goddess or 
merely a woman partaking in the cult is here represented applies 
to some other important rings *. The constructions with trees 


‘ Cf. the Vaphio ring mentioned pp. 236. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 177; cf. JHS, XUV, 1925, p. 13; 
Palace of Minos, I, p. 16t. 

* It is much to be regretted that the provenance of some of those 
rings is unknown and that in consequence the issue is further confused by 
the tedious and very difficult question of their genuineness. The two gold 
rings, here figured for the first time, were bought and presented, one to the 


pee & 
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to the right and the left of the gold ring in Athens have been 
mentioned above '. On the leit there is a man in a loin-cloth and 
a flat cap, almost kneeling, with one hand touching the branches, 
and to the right a woman in a similar attitude. She is nude 
except for the loin-cloth; the breasts are prominent and her hair 
hangs down her back like a string of pearls. This scanty 
clothing is certainly astonishing in a cult scene, the loin-cloth 
being properly the costume of the female toreadors, but the 
gold ring from the Phaestus necropolis (fig. 74) shows beyond 
doubt, although much worn, a nude woman shaking the holy 
tree; whether or not she is clad in a loin-cloth cannot be made 
out because of the condition of the ring. Jt would be easy 
to adduce examples of nudity in the cult, even in the tree 
cult, but as they apply to other peoples and countries, their 
value would only be slight. These two figures to the leit 
and right turn their backs on the figure in the middle, a woman 
in a flounced skirt with her head turned to the left and both 
arms raised in a vivid gesture. If the epiphany of a goddess 
is intended, it is more than astonishing that the votaries should 
turn their backs on her; consequently she is to be understood 
as a devotee performing a sacred dance in the tree cult. The 
attitude of the uplifted arms and the slightly forward bend of 
the upper part of the body is very appropriate to a dance. 
The representation on the gold ring at Candia? seems 
more clearly to indicate the epiphany of a goddess. To the right 
und left there are constructions with trees and to the right a 
woman in a flounced skirt with her hair hanging down her back; 
she grasps the stem of the tree and turns her back on the 
central scene. The woman to the left, also clad in a flounced 
skirt and wearing her hair down her back, is seen in profile 
turning away from the tree and stretching both her arms 


museum of Candia, and the other to the museum of Athens. We shall see 
that they both present some striking similarities to other rings and the latter 
also something which is almost unique, —- a woman in a loin-cloth, which 
is seen elsewhere in the bull ring but not in cult scenes; there are, however, 
no valid reasons for suspecting these rings. 

1 Above, p. 230, fig. 73 and pl I, 2. 

2 Fig. 72 and pl. I, 4; cf. above, pp. 229. 
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upwards as though in worship oi a similarly clad woman who 
appears in the middie at a somewhat higher level; beneath 
her is a plant. She turns her head towards the worshipper and 
lifts her right forearm with the elbow bent as if greeting her 
devotee. There hardly seems to be any reasonable doubt that 
this is a scene of epiphany and adoration, and vet I must confess 
some uncertainty in consequence of the scene represented on 
a gold ring found in tomb I at Isopata near Knossos '. 
Although this ring shows no scene from the tree cult, no 
tree being represented, the action nevertheless takes place in the 
open country, a flower-decked meadow to judge by the plants — 
apparently lilies —- four in all, strewn about in the open space. 
The attitude of the central figure, a woman in the usual Mi- 
noan dress, is almost exactly similar to that of the central figure 
on the last mentioned ring, though more vivid. The upper part 
of the body and especially the head are bent further towards 
the leit. The figure appears at a higher level and beneath her 
feet is a plant of the same, somewhat conventionalized form as 
the other lilies. To the left is another similarly clad woman 
seen full face; she raises both her arms with the elbows bent 
but does not stretch them upwards as though in the act of 
worship; the attitude gives the impression of dancing rather 
than of adoration. These two do not look at each another. 
To the right are two women seen in profile, both stretching 
their arms upwards, but it is uncertain whether their adoration 
is directed towards the woman in the centre, for by her side, 
above the foremost of the two women, a very small female 
figure appears hovering in the air whose locks flow out on either 
side. This is beyond doubt a goddess descending through the 
air. The undulating line above the woman to the left resem- 
bles a snake; beneath it is a human eye ?. If the central figure 
is taken as a goddess, we have consequently the epiphany of 
two goddesses; her attitude may, however, also be explained 
as one of dancing which would be part of the ritual act in 
which the goddess is invoked to appear. The question seems 


1 Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, p. 10, 
fig. 16; JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 58, fig. 51. 
* Cf. the Warren ring in the Ashmolean museum, pp. 296. 
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very difficult to decide, although I rather incline towards the 
second interpretation. The central figure on this ring and that 
on the ring in Athens are so similar, that one must be derived 
from the other or both from a common prototype. In spite of 
the formal identity the type may be used in different senses; 
but whatever the interpretation of the details we have here a 
scene of the epiphany and adoration of a goddess, probably 
combined with a sacred dance '. 


' In this connexion where we are dealing with the epiphany of a god- 
dess in full human shape, some words must be added on the notable ring of 
green jasper in the Copenhagen National Museum (fig. 77), published by Profess- 
or Blinkenberg with valuable remarks on the non-anthropomorphic aspects of 
the Minoan-Mycenaean religion, Kretisk Seglring fra eldre mykentsk Tid, Aar- 
bogey for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1920, pp. 308; cf. G. van Hoorn, Une bague 
nunoenne & Copenhague, Rev. archéol., XTX, 1924, 
pp. 261. It is said to come from Eastern Crete. The 
scene evidently represents the epiphany of a goddess 
in the usual dress appearing in the middle at a some- 
what higher level; beneath her feet there is a plant si- 
milar to that in the two cases already mentioned. She 
raises her hands with the elbows bent to greet her de- 
votees. These are four: to the right two women seen 
in profile adoring the goddess with upstretched arms; 
bchind them there is a plant; to the left two men are 
kneeling, likewise stretching their arms upwards to adore the goddess. A 
shield lies beneath the knees of the foremost and another behind the back of 
the other. To the right of the goddess’s left hand there are two parallel lines 
of dots somewhat recalling the ‘rainbow’ on the great ring from the Acropolis 
treasure of Mycenae, and to the left an uncertain ornament, perhaps of floral 
origin, though according to Blinkenberg representing mountains or rocks. The 
two women to the right are almost identical with those on the gold ring trom 
Isopata; the attitude of the central figure is much quieter and statelier than 
in any of the rings hitherto discussed; closest to it comes the central figure 
on the ring at Candia, who lifts her right arm in the same manner but lets 
the left hang down at her side, her head being turned to the left towards 
the votary; here the head appears full face, there being votaries on either side. 

The most notable feature is the male devotees kneeling with up- 
stretched arms. This is absolutely unique, for the two women with the huge 
lion in the right hand upper compartment of the ‘Ring of Nestor’, /HS, XLV, 
1923, p. 63, fig. 55, seem rather to be crouching on the earth in abject terror; 
and neither the attitude of the man shaking the tree on the gold ring from 
Mycenae who is described as almost kneeling (see above, p. 237), nor that of 
the man kneeling with his arms outstretched over a big jar on the gold ring 

16 


Fic. 7%. SIGNET RING IN 
THE NALIONAL MUSEUM 
OF COPENHAGEN. 
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Of other representations showing an epiphany the great 
gold ring from the Acropolis treasure of Mycenae ranks fore- 
most '. The woman seated under the tree and holding in her 
outstretched hand what seem to be poppy-heads is approached 
by votaries and is undoubtedly a goddess; since the tree cult 
is so prominent in the Minoan age and since moreover another 
votary touches the branches of the tree, there is reason to 
suppose not only that this woman is 4 goddess appearing in 
her holy grove but the goddess of the tree cult herself, 1. ec. 
a Nature goddess. It may be the same goddess who rises from 


from Phaestus (above, p. 231, fig. 74) is in any way comparable, but both are of 
a wholly different order. That the female goddess on the gem from Mycenae, 
Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 164, fig. 44, is meant to be kneeling is improb- 
able. The absence of any such attitude elsewhere in Minoan art is of course no 
very strong argument, there being many Gma§ Aevoueva of various striking 
kinds. That it is not found in Greek art either is of no great consequence; 
I have more than once pointed out that analogies from the Greek age in 
Minoan-Mycenaean religion are seldom convincing, but a remark on kneeling 
in the Greek cult may be not inappropriate. Stengel, whose authority in matters 
concerning the Greek cult is recognized, says briefly, Griech. Kultusalter- 
timer, 3rd ed., p. 80, that kneeling at prayers (to the gods) is not an ancient 
usage and rejects the instances adduced to show this. The Attic reliefs of 
the fourth century B.C. collected by O. Walter, Anieende Adoranten auf 
attischen Reliefs, Osterreich. Jahreshefte, XIII, 1911, Beiblatt, pp. 229, seem, 
however, to show that the votary knelt in worshipping some gods, chiefly those 
of chthonic character; but the votaries are always women, except on one 
relief showing the god Men from Asia Minor, and there they are represented 
as touching the knee of the god or holding their arms downwards, not stretch- 
ing them upwards. Weinreich, Archiv f. Religitonswiss.,, SVIT, 1914, pp. 
527, adduces a passage from Aelius Aristides in which the worshipper is 
directed to invoke Dionysos Lysios with a hymn kneeling on one knee. In 
the ludt saeculares celebrated by the emperor Augustus and afterwards re- 
peated by Domitian a prayer was directed to Juno by a choir of 110 kneeling 
matrons according to the precept of the oracle, v. 23. A coin of Domitian 
shows the matrons kneeling at the altar stretching their arms forward and 
repeating the prayer dictated to them by a priest, Epk. epigraph., VIII, pl. I, 8. 
This is derived from Greek cult custom, but it must be remembered that the 
ludi saeculares of the Republic were devoted to the chthonic deities and that 
Augustus when altering the character of the feast introduced the Olympian 
deities also. To a modern mind it is natural to kneel at prayer and stretch 
one’s arms towards the God in Heaven, but we must agree with Stengel that 
this is decidedly not an ancient custom. 
‘ Cf. above, p. 227. 
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the ground on the intaglio from Thisbe ' with poppy-heads in 
het hand and who is represented on the moulding from Palai- 
kastro ? in the form of a bell-shaped cult idol with flowers in 
her raised hands and clad in a flat cap crowned with what 
seems to be a flower or bough. The gold ring in Berlin? 
shows to the right a construction of the ordinary type with a 
tree inside it and before this a man stretching his arm straight 
forward and adoring a figure appearing to the left; above 
there is a rayed sun. There is no doubt that the figure is 
female and must be a goddess adored by the man, although 
the design is somewhat blurred, as especially appears by a 
comparison with the exact delineation of the man; her arms 
are two mere stumps, the head cannot be seen clearly; be- 
hind her neck two fillets seem to be hanging down. Even the 
volants of her skirt are designed in an unusual manner. 

The gold ring from Knossos with u tree sanctuary and 
in iront of this what may be the pole of a double axe * shous 
on a small scale a male god with a spear in his outstretched 
right arm descending rapidly through the air with flowing locks; 
before him is a female votary. A seal impression from Zakro ° 
is unique in several respects. It has already been noted that 
it is the only instance undoubtedly associating the horns of 
consecration with the tree cult. There is a shrine of the usual 
type to the left and to the right a construction with a pair of 
horns of consecration and a tree over which a man is bending. 
In the middle a small figure appears hovering in the air which 
is clearly to be recognized as a bell-shaped idol with its arms 
on its hips. The representation seems to indicate a combina- 
tion of the tree cult and the house cuit to which shrines and 
bell-shaped idols belong. 

Thus we have a real tree cult, boughs being not only ac- 
cessories of the cult and trees not merely abodes of the deities 

1 JHS, XUY, 1925, p. 15, fig. 16 and pl. I, 3. 

2 Eph. arch., 1900, pl. II, 1. The nearest analogy to the head dress is 
that of the priestess carrying two pails on a pole on the H. Triada sarco- 
phagus; she wears a kind of flat cap with a button in the centre. 

* Above, p. 229, fig. 71, and ph I, 1. 

+ See above, p. 228. 

> See above, pp. 230 and 234, n. 1; below, p. 277. 
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but cult objects by virtue of their own merits. They are adored 
and venerated with ecstatic rites and dances, and their hély 
branches touched and shaken. Their sanctity is denoted by a 
special construction which cannot be called a shrine in the 
ordinary sense,/On the other hand trees have already been 
associated with various deities whose epiphany is represented 
in some scenes of the tree cult. It is almost self-evident that 
the goddess appearing in such scenes, especially on the great 
gold ring from the Acropolis treasure of Mycenae, is a Nature 
goddess who, in great part at least, may have originated in the 
tree cult, But a male god with a shield or a spear also appears 
in such scenes. The other gold ring from Mycenae also seems 
to show the two well-known sides of the nature cult, joyous 
excitement and mournful lamentation. Except for the use of 
boughs as actual cult objects, which marks the primitive phase 
of the tree cult, the conception has reached the same stage 


as in classical antiquity, where the trees are associated with 


the gods who inhabit holy groves, but where we also find holy 
trees standing within sacred enclosures. 

The gems showing a pillar with an animal or two ani- 
mals symmetrically grouped on each side were interpreted as 
abbreviated representations of a shrine guarded by animals 
or possessing sacrificial animals ?. A similar explanation applies 
to the representations showing trees and animals. The tree is 
the sacred tree of a deity or an abbreviated representation of 
his holy grove; the animals sacrificial animals or guardians. 
Three very similar gems show a bull and a palm tree. Two 
were found in chamber tombs at Mycenae *, One shows a bull 
turned towards the left with the head turned round; its body 
partly conceals a palm tree, the top appearing above its back 
and the lower part of the stem below it. The other shows the 
same representation only inverted and adds another tree be- 
fore the bull. At the root of the tree is something which on 
the first gem resembles horns of consecration but with doubled 
horns and a simple base. On the other gem the ‘horns’ are, 


' Above, pp. 218. 
2 Eph. arch., 1888, pl. X, 8 and 14; Furtwiingler, Av. Genunen, pl. 
TIT, 50 and 52. 
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however, very slim and curved, the base thick and rounded. 
What is intended is certainly the thick knoll from which the 
stem of the palm tree grows and some leaves and bushes 
around it. The third gem from Ialysos' shows a precisely 
similar bull towards the right, with a shield beneath its belly, and 
before it at the right hand edge a palm tree. The stem rises 
from something resembling a circular altar with one moulding 
round the top and another round the base and a narrower 
middle part, but the interpretation of this object as an altar 
must be considered very dubious; it may be a misunderstood 
representation of the knoll under the stem or of some rock 
formation. There is one circumstance which casts doubt upon 
the religious character of these representations, viz. that the 
palm tree never occurs in scenes of the tree cult. It grows 
in Crete, — at least in our times, — although it is rare, and 
it may therefore be considered questionable whether it belonged 
to the cult. The holy trees of ancient Greece are also usually 
of another kind except the famous palm tree of Delos?. 

The gems with symmetrically grouped animals or mon- 
sters have already been fully treated by Sir A.Evans. A gem 
from a tomb of the Lower Town at Mycenae ® is evidently 
of religious character. Two goats are grouped about a tree 
on which they turn their backs; they stand on their hind-legs 
and bend their heads round. At the edge beneath their forelegs 
is a construction with two steps and horizontal lines which 
must be one of the kind associated with sacred trees. The 
animals may be called either sacrificial animals or holy animals. 
Less significant is a gem from Goulas in Crete+, showing 
two horned animals of an uncertain kind (Sir A. Evans com- 
pares them with red deer) standing or sitting erect on either 
side of a tree. A gem from Argos in Berlin ® shows two goats 


’ Furtwangler, Joc. ctt., pl. TYE, 51; Rev. archéol., 1878, pl, XX, 8. 

? A sealstone in Copenhagen, Furtwingler, dnt. Genimen, II, p. 51, 
fig. 30, shows a bull against a tree of the ordinary type. 

3 Furtwangler, Joc. crf. TI, p. 52, fig. 35; Evans, Tree and Pillar 
Cult, p. 154, fig. 30. 

* Evans, loc. cit., p. 154, fig. 32. 

* Furtwangler, doc. c7t., pl. HI, 26. 
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standing erect on their hind-legs and between them a small 
tree or plant. A seal impression from Knossos is described 
thus ?: a sacred tree of papyrus-like appearance rises between 
two symmetrically grouped wild goats. Another gem from 
Mycenae *? shows two bulls couchant on either side of a tree 
which looks like a conventionalized and somewhat misunder- 
stood representation of a palm tree. A similar tree rises he- 
hind the back of each of the bulls. Finally a gold ring from 
the Lower Town at Mycenae * shows two seated sphinxes on 
either side of what Sir A. Evans describes as a fleur de Ivs 
pillar with a base. It is very similar to the ‘tree’ on a gold ring 
from a chamber tomb at Mycenae*. 1 think that it is a still 
more conventionalized form of a palm tree, with its crowning 
bundle of leaves and its knoll at the base *. There is no evidence 
for supposing that these last-mentioned forms are a connecting 
link between the tree cult and the supposed cult of pillars or 
columns. They are only conventionalized forms of the tree, 
and if the column has had any influence on them this is only 
of a wholly formal order. 


* BSA, VII, p. lvl. 

? Evans, loc, cit., p. 136, fig. 34. 

3 Loc. cit, p. 155, fig. 33; Furtwiingler, dat. Gemmen, III, p. 42, fig. 17. 
Eph. arch., 1888, pl. X, 43; Furtwangler, Joc. et, pl. II, 25. 

5 The fleur de lys pillar recurs with a spiral-fluted shaft on a gem 
from a chamber tomb at Mycenae, Eph. arch., 1888, pl, X, 7; Furtwangler, 
loc. cit., pl. TI, 27: a bull and an agrfnif lying or leaping back to back but 
in opposite directions; over the hind-quarter of each of them there is a pillar 
of the said shape. A gem from the same place, Eph. arch., 1888, pl. X, 16; 
Furtwangler, loc. czt., pl. IH, 33, shows two lions couchant whose hind- 
quarters are twisted round, and between them what may be a plant. <A religious 
significance can hardly be ascribed to these instances; they are a purely 
formal development of the old type. 


» 


CHAPTER IX. 
IDOLS AND CULT IDOLS. 


Bis last section led to the discussion of some scenes in 
which a goddess appeared, for in treating the tree cult 
it was impossible to separate its further evolution in an an- 
thropomorphic direction from its original basis.“ As we are 
now approaching the question of the Minoan-Mycenaean gods, 
it must be stated that our prima facie evidence is of an archae- 
ological order and is derived solely from the monuments that 
survive irom this age. It is our task to collect and sift this 
evidence without allowing ourselves to be influenced by ana- 
logies from Greek or any other religion or notices drawn from 
Greek authors, in order to lay a sound foundation trom which 
we may proceed with some confidence in search of Minoan 
and Mycenaean traces in the historical religion of Greece, | 

It must be kept well in mind that the monuments to be 
discussed here are divided into two classes: on the one hand 
actual cult idols; on the other representations of gods and 
‘genii', and in particular various cult scenes with the epiphany 
of a deity. The evidence of the first class is wholly reliable 
aS far as it can be understood without the aid of hypotheses; 
that of the other class is fuller, but it must always be remem- 
bered that the artist very seldom gives a photographically 
exact representation of the actual idols of the gods and of the 
actual rites of the cult, but depicts or sculptures them as they 
appear to the religious and artistic imagination. Especially is 
this true of the epiphany of gods; for the gods appear to the 
imagination and not to the corporeal eye. 

The earliest idols are almost exclusively female and the ex- 
aggerated representation of the female forms has been respons- 


Tee 
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ible for their being called steatopygous. They are found already 


: in the remote times of the palaeolithic age and appear in the 


i. 


neolithic age over a vast area of South-Eastern Europe and the 
Near East including Crete. A series of such idols of clay of 
various types was found in the neolithic strata of Knossos to- 
gether with clay birds and animals‘. Another female clay image 
of the squatting type was found in a neolithic deposit at Phaestus 
together with remains of small shallow clay bowls and pec- 
tunculus shells and a large lump of magnetic iron?. There 
are also figures of stone * of the same types as the clay figures. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the vast and vexed question of the origin of these 
types and their relations with one another *:* The most sensible 
view is that taken by Sir Arthur Evans ® that we have to deal 
with parallel phenomena the operation of which is traceable 
throughout a geographically continuous region extending from 
the Aegean and the Adriatic to the Persian Guli and even 
beyond the Caspian. ‘It is a commonly accepted view that 
these figures are idols in the sense of images of a goddess 
who, owing to the maternal forms of the figures, is termed a 
Mother Goddess. But this opinion is not founded on any proofs 
of a special ordér, e. g. the circumstances of discovery etc., but 
solely on general reasoning ®, and therefore it may be permiss- 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 46, fig. 12 and p. 44, fig. 11. 

2 Mon. ant., XTX, pp. 151 and fig. 8. 

5 Evans, loc. cit., p. 48, fig. 13, Nos. 5 and 9 from Knossos; No. 8 ob- 
tained at Gortyn and on tbe evidence of its material (breccia) ascribed to 
Early Minoan; No. 20 of alabaster from Central Crete. 

+ Tbe literature is vast; as regards Crete and the Minoan world see 
Evans, loc. ctt.; Dussaud, Les cfvtl. préhell., 2nd ed., pp. 359. 

§ Loc; cit., p: 51. 

® Evans, loc. cit, p. 52: “In any case it can hardly be a mere coinci- 
dence that all these various provinces of ancient culture — tbe Aegean, the 
Anatolian, the Syrian, Cypriote, Mesopotamian, and Elamite — where tbe 
habit prevailed of forming these Mother idols, whetber extended or seated, 
were the later scenes of the cult, under varying names and attributes, of a 
series of Great Goddesses wbo often combined the ideas of motherhood and 
virginity.” As to tbe Aegean, the cult of a Motber Goddess is a supposition 
whicb first ought to be-demonstrated before it is applied to tbe interpretation 
of the idols (cf. below, p. 250). Tbe Balkan peninsula, which is also included 
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ible to test the strength of this reasoning on general grounds. 
The first supposition underlying this interpretation is that these 
idols, being unfit for any other use, must have a religious pur- 
pose, that is — be images of a goddess. This supposition does 
not reckon with the artistic and other impulses of man which 
may have caused him to model an image of a woman as he 
modelled images of — let us say — animals and cattle}, at least 
in the neolithic age; consequently it is not the only possible 
method of explaining the images; and what is the most likely 
explanation depends in reality on one’s personal conviction 
and inclination.. Even if it be conceded that the purpose of 
the female figures is of a religious order, it does not by any 
means follow as a necessary corollary that they represent a 
goddess. Images are also used for magical purposes by primi- 
tive man and this magic use precedes on the whole the 
religious representation of gods. Secondly, images, especi- 
ally of women, are often placed in graves by the side of 
the dead. In neolithic times the dead were often interred 
beneath the floor of the house. It is at least possible that 
some of the idols found on the site of human habitations be- 
long to this class, even if no precise trace is recorded in the 
circumstances of discovery pointing in this direction. 

There are consequently other points of view also which 
ought to be taken into consideration in trying to understand 
the female figures. It might be said that these theories may 
all be justified to a certain extent; the images may have been 
used and conceived in more than one sense. It can certainly 
not be claimed that such a plurality of meaning is @ prioré 
impossible. 

The deity, whom the figures according to common opi- 
nion represent, is said to be a Mother Goddess, and as there 
are hardly any other human figures from the earliest periods 


in the area where the idols are found, is omitted from the list quoted, no 
form of a Mother Goddess being known from it. The other districts, all in 
Asia, form a connected area of culture from times immemorial. Cf. Myres 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, 1, p. 91. 

1 The images of animals found in the palaeolithic age and later, e. g. 
in the neolithic remains of Knossos, are — quite rightly I think — not accepted 
as images of gods in animal shape, or totems. 
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it comes about that this Mother Goddess occupies a wholly 
dominant position in the expositions of the earliest religious 
phase according to the archaeological remains, as it is given by 
Sir A. Evans, Dussaud, and other scholars. One has the impres- 
sion of a kind of monotheism, a primary belief in a deity which 
creates and nourishes all things, although she is female and 
not a male creator in the guise of the magician or the totem 
animal, like those in which Andrew Lang and Pater Schmidt 
find the primeval all-embracing divinity of mankind. The dif- 
ference is that whilst Lang and Pater Schmidt were able to 
collect a mass of instances for the belicf in a creator trom 
primitive peoples, there are hardly any forthcoming for the 
female all-nourishing deity except in the religions of the Near 
East, and these belong to a much more advanced stage than 
that which we are justified in assuming for the neolithic age. 
The hypothesis of an original monotheistic creator in the form 
advanced by Lang and Schmidt is certainly erroneous; the 
other is no more likely in the form in which it was put here, 
‘and this is in reality the gist of the interpretation of the fe- 
male idols as a Mother. Goddess, even if it is not so explicitly 
stated,” We shall do well ih supposing a form of religion in 
the neolithic age in which magic and daemons, and if there be 
gods, a plurality of gods are more prominent than a Mother 
Goddess. It must be added that the Mother Goddesses of a 
later age, the Great Mother of Asia Minor, Ishtar, Isis, show 
themselves by unmistakable signs to be related to vegetation 
cults; whereas the fecundity indicated by the idols is human 
fecundity. The origins are consequently different. 

It will be wise to consider these points thoroughly and 
to keep in mind that gods also have a history growing up 
from a pre-deistic stage, before the female idols are definitely 
classed as images of the Mother Goddess. 

However the neolithic idols are to be explained, they 
have left no lineage behind them in the Minoan age; for the 
similarity of the idol trom the Sanctuary of the Double Axes 
compared by Sir A. Evans! is confined to the rudeness of its 


' Evans, Palace of Minos, J, p. 52 and fig. 14. 
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form, and during the whole course of Minoan civilization there 
are no intermediate links. The idols which appear in the 
Early Minoan age are due to foreign influence, partly Egyp- 
tian, partly Cycladic. 

The marble idols from the Cyclades are a well-known 
feature of the Cycludic culture contemporary with Early Mi- 
noan. Most of them represent nude women, from the inarticu- 
late fiddle-shaped idols to the more comely representations of 
the human body; the arms are crossed beneath the breasts. 
Some years ago it was the fashion to derive these idols from the 
Orient and to see their prototypes in the Oriental idols of the 
Goddess of Fertility pressing her breasts, a view which is now 
rightly abandoned‘. Sir A. Evans thinks that the fiddle-shaped 
type goes back to a neolithic prototype *. There is also one 
female figure carrying a child on her head and another with a 
child in her lap; a third small figure, probably female, blows 
the double flute. The male figures are rarer; some of them are 
nude and show the same attitude as the female figures: the 
most remarkable are perhaps the figures of seated harp-players, 
As far as the circumstances of discovery are known, all these 
idols were found in graves, and where it has been possible to 
define the sex of the dead, it has been found to be male. There 
is consequently no doubt concerning the interpretation of these 
figures; they are gifts to the dead designed to serve him in 
another world. This custom prevails in many countries; | refer 
only to Egypt. In some cases the figures may be a substitute 
for a human sacrifice to the dead, but the custom may also 
have arisen independently of such sacrifices as a means of 
providing the dead with all his needs, including servants, con- 
cubines, and musicians, on the principle that the image does 
the same service as the original. 

These Cycladic idols were imported into Crete; the Parian 
marble of which they are made makes their origin certain; 
and they are found in several Early Minoan tombs, chiefly of 


1 These idols also have given rise to a vast literature; a good sum- 
mary is contained in Walter A. Miller, Nackfheit und Entbléssung tn der 
altortentalischen und diteren griechtschen Kunst, Diss., Leipzig, 1906, pp. 5%. 

? Evans, loc. cit., p. 47. 
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the third period: H. Onuphrios, Siteia 1, Koumasa, Platanos ®. 
Rude shapeless imitations in greenish schist are found in the 
Early Minoan necropolis of Pyrgos, and among them is a 
small specimen of limestone of more shapely and wholly 
Cycladic appearance *; one very similar specimen was found 
at Koumasa and another at Platanos. 

In the same tombs of Messara, at H. Triada *, Koumasa, 
and Platanos® small human figures are found with a head 
and an inarticulate body terminating in a point; more articu- 
late figures are rare. The Egyptian influence is clear at the 
first glance and agrees with the very strong Egyptian influ- 
ence in Early Minoan, to which Sir A. Evans has always 
called attention, and is illustrated by the work of Xanthoudides 
quoted here. Sir A. Evans compares the prehistoric types 
from Naqada and other cemeteries ®°. These Egyptianized idols 
and those of Cycladic type are both found in tombs, so that 
their purpose is clear. 

Many idols from Middie and Late Minoan are found, both 
of terracotta and bronze, although they are much less nume- 
rous than the well known Mycenaean idols of the mainland, a 
difference the reaSon of which we shall try to find out later. 
There are three classes, differentiated according to the circum- 
stances of discovery: votive idols from sanctuaries, cult idols 
from shrines, and idols found in graves and tombs, Finally there 
are stray finds whose original purpose is more or less uncertain. 
The cult idols will be treated later in a Separate Section. 

The great votive deposits of Petsofa and Mt. Juktas, of the 
caves of Psychro and Patso, and their contents have been 


' Evans, Cretan Pictographs ete., pp. 125, figs. 124—134; one of the 
idols from Siteia, Palace of Minos, I, p. 115, fig. 83. 

? Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara; six specimens from 
Koumasa, pp. 2! and pl. XXI, of which one is pregnant, pl. VII; one from 
Platanos, p. 121 and pl. XV. Others are published by Mariani, Mon. ant., 
VI, p. 169, fig. 1. Stray finds are mentioned by Xanthoudides, p. 21. 

3 Delt. arch., TV, 1918, p. 163, fig. 14. 

‘ Memorte del R. Istituto Lombardo, XI, p. 251 and pl. XI, fig. 

* Xanthoudides, loc. cit., pp. 24 and pl. XXI, p, 121 and pl. XV. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 83; comparative series p. 84, fig. 52; 
ef. Nanthoudides, loc. c7t. 
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described above; apart from other objects they contain animal 
and human figurines, both male and female. There is no reason 
to separate some figures from the cave of Psychro which are 
holding their arms before their breasts and proclaim them as 
goddesses}, The exact meaning of these votive figures is 
uncertain, but.it is most likely that all, the female, male, and 
animal figures, are to be taken together; it is not very probable 
a priori that figures of deities are among them. 

The instances where figurines were found in a house or 
palace and can be considered as remains of a cult have been 
mentioned above ?. The terracotta figurines and votive animals 
of bronze found in the N. E. wing of the palace of H. Triada 
seem to belong to a votive deposit *. A series of bell-shaped 
idols and birds found in the S. W. wing appear to indicate a 
shrine *. In the house of Chamaizi Siteias two male and one 
female idol and one head were found ®; others also at Tylissos §, 
including a remarkable Late Minoan male idol’. In the palace 
of Phaestus some rough female idols of terracotta or limestone 
and also some of the Mycenaean type were found °. 

The female idols are often compared to the Oriental god- 
dess of fertility on jormal grounds; it is said that they hold 
their hands to their breasts as she does. There is, however, 
not a single Minoan idol of a woman pressing her breasts; the 
hands are always held beneath or before the breasts *, as in 
some statuettes of men. It is peculiarly interesting to com- 
pare the male and the female figurines from Petsoia in this 

} BSA, VI, pl. X, Nos. 11—13; another figure holds its left hand in 
front of its hreast and raises the other to its head. Cf. Prinz, Athen. Mitt., 
XXXV, 1910, p. 155. 

2 Above, cb. IT. 

* Above, p. 88. 

* Above, pp. 88. 

5 Above, p. 93. 

® Above, p. 94. 

' Eph, arch., 1912, p. 230, fig. 38; Hazzidakis, Tylissos, p. 75, fig. 38. 

8 Mon. ant., XII, pp. 119, figs. 48-—33. 


*° Except the marble statuette just acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, see below, p. 340, n, 1. Cf.e.g. the idol from Phaestus, Won. ant., 
XII, p. 123, fig. 53. The rayton from Mochlos (above, p. 124) is of quite another 


order and has nothing to do with any religious conception; it is in fact unique. 
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respect’. The men hold their arms so that the hands are 
placed on either side of their chest, the women stretch their 
arms forward before their breast; they are mostly broken off. 
The figurines from Chamaizi Siteias afford another comparison. 
The woman holds her arms outstretched before herself; the 
men lift the right hand towards the chin, the left is held be- 
fore the waist. A bronze statuette from Phylakopi, of singu- 
larly stiff appearance and of uncertain sex holds its right hand 
before its chest and its left before its waist?. A female idol 
irom Phaestus holds her arms with closed hands beneath her 
breasts *. The figures from H. Triada present various types *. 
One idol (fig. 78,3) has a very high ‘bell’ and a small upper part 
of the body; the arms are placed on the rim of the ‘bell’; in 
others the bell-form is less distinct. The attitude varies, the 
arms being opened, stretched forwards or upwards, or placed on 
the breast. Most remarkable is a seated idol (fig. 78, 2)°; its arms 
are stretched forward, the right hand slightly raised, and it 
seems to have a kind of small cap onits head. The same types 
recur among the idols found in a tomb N. E. of the palace ®. Ii 
the hands touch the bosom, this is for technical reasons con- 
nected with the crude and unskilled work, of which due account 
must be taken in judging these figures. Others hold their hands 
on their hips’. The same attitudes recur on engraved gems. 
I would especially call attention to that in which one arm is 
more or less raised, the other held more or less downwards °. 


1 BSA, EX, pl. IX—XI; cf. the brass statuette of a man with a peaked 
cap, Delt. arch., Ul, 1916, p. 168, fig. 3. 

2 Certainly imported; published by Cecil Smith, BS4, II, p. 26 and pl. 
IH, with a commentary in which he rejects the connexion of this and similar 
figures with Oriental divinities. Exrcav. at Phylakopz, pp. 186 and pl. XX XYVIL. 

3 Mon. ant., XII, p. 125, fig. 33. 

4 Figured Mon. ant., XIII, pp. 71, fig. 55 a, b (= pl. XI, 1), ¢, and 
pl: XE 2. 

5 Loc. cit., fig. 55 b and pl. XI, 1. 

®* See below, p. 258. The title given by Prinz, Athen. Mitt., XXXV, 
1910, p. 155, to a section including these and some other idols, Typus I: 
Géttin thre Briiste fassend, is a gross mis-statement. 

" E. g. the small bronze idol from a L. M. house at Palaikastro, BSA, 
Suppl., I, p. 122, fig. 103. 

® See the figures described above, p. 238, as dancing 
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Akin to this attitude is that of the bronze figures of 
women clad in the Minoan flounced skirt which are sometimes 
called dancing girls. One hand is placed on the forehead, the 
other on the waist. The best known specimen is that which 
has long been in the Berlin Museum’; another of terracotta 
is from Siteia®, while a third was found in the palace of H. 
Triada ?; finally, the upper part of a similar figure is in the 
Museum of Munich*. These figures have been claimed by 
others as lamenting women, wrongly, I think. The attitude 
is developed from that described above and is shown also by 
male figures. A small male bronze figurine from H. Triada *® 
places its right hand on its forehead, while the leit arm hangs 
loosely down. Another from Tylissos’ is similar, but the left 
arm stretches straight downwards. A female figurine from H. 
Triada * places both hands on her forehead. In trying to un- 
derstand this attitude we must take into account the difficulty 
of moulding arms freely outstretched; this is the reason why 
the interpretation of the figures as lamenting women, which 
seems plausible at the first glance, is questionable. Ii they 
were found in tombs, this explanation would be preferable, 
but they are not, in so far as the circumstances of discovery 
are known, — for example, the figures found in the palace of 
H. Triada®. Consequently it seems more likely that they re- 
present dancing women, though even this interpretation is 
uncertain. 

Although the meaning of the various attitudes is uncertain, 
this review of the figures has drawn attention to an important 

1 Arch. Auzeiger, 1889, p. 94, fig 7; Aegina, p. 371, fig. 296; Evans, 
Palace of Minos, 1, p. 507, fig. 363. Cf. below, p. 268, n. 1. 

? Published by Mariani, Mon. ant., VI, pp. 171, figs. 3 and 4. 

% Ant. crét., I, pl. XXVI, 2. 

* Sits-ber. der Ges. der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, 1899, p. 560. 

* Collignon, Rev. des études grecques, XVI, 1903, pp. 308; cf. Dragen- 
dorff in Thera, Il, p. 123; Paribeni in Mon. ant., XIV, p. 743. 

® Ant. crét. I, pl. XVI, 1. 

7 Eph. arch., 1912, pl. XVU; Hazzidakis, Tylissos, pl. V1; cf. the si- 
milar figure in the British Museum published in JAS, NXLI, 1921, pp. 86 and 
pl. I, and the stone figure, Delt. arch., Il, 1916, p. 165, fig. 1. 

8 Ant. cret., I, pl. XXVI, 3. 

® Cf. Mon. ant. XIV, p. 743, n. 4. 
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point, that they are very various. It is impossible to draw 
any conclusions as to the character of the idols from their 
attitudes, i. e. to decide whether they represent deities or not; 
and concerning the figures which for other reasons must re- 
present a goddess, viz. the bell-shaped idols, it is likewise 
impossible to infer from their attitude what the nature of the 
goddess may have been. 

It is a curious circumstance that tombs from the golden age 
of the Minoan civilization are always scarce, and from some 
periods almost unknown. ‘The tombs of the Middle Minoan age 
are either ossuaries enclosed with walls or single pithos graves; 
the objects found in them are very poor. Idols found in tombs 
from Middle Minoan II and III and Late Minoan I and II are 
also very rare. In a tomb at Gournes! a female idol was 
found very much recalling those from Petsofa. Then Sir Arthur 
Evans had the good fortune to find tombs from the first two 
periods of the Late Minoan age at Isopata and at Zafer Pa- 
poura near Knossos, and also from the transitional period 
between the Palace style and the following Late Minoan III 
period and from the latter period, but none from the concluding 
phase of Late Minoan III. These tombs have yielded rich tinds 
but idols are not among them. The only human figurine disco- 
vered was a rude clay figure apparently of a manikin in the 
sixth tomb of Isopata ?; together with this a coarse figure of 
a flying bird was found, and in the chamber tomb No. 97 at 
Zater Papoura a steatite pendant in the iorm of a female 
figure ? occurred, which must be a piece of jewelry or at most 
an amulet. Idols are conspicuous by their absence, and so 
many tombs were discovered by Sir A. Evans near Knossos 
that they would of course have been found, had it been the 
custom to place them in the graves of this age. This is a 
most marked contrast to the mainland where idols abound 
in Late Minoan tombs and graves. 

This assertion seems, however, to be completely contra- 


4 Delt. arch., UV, 1918, p. 53, fig. 3. 
? Evans, ZYomb of the Double Axes etc., Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, p. 
fig. 44. 
* Evans, Tombs of Knossos etc., Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 85, tig. 95. 
At 
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dicted by a remarkable discovery in the necropolis of H. 
Triada. To the N. E. of the palace some walls of an earlier 
building with four rooms were discovered; two of the rooms 
were used at a later period for burial purposes. The contents 
of one were meagre; the other whose roof was once supported 
by two square pillars is more interesting. A ferminits post quem 
is given by a scarab with the cartouche of Queen Thii, but it 
is to be noted that the contents 
have been much _ disturbed. 
Among other things, of which a 
gold amulet (fig. 83, p. 276) in the 
shape of a heart with a spider, 
a scorpion, a hand, etc. is the 
most remarkable, were several 
idols, and these are true idols 
of the bell-shaped form which 
is peculiar to the cult type. 
One * has a very large and high 
lower part covered with small 
knobs; the head is absent, and 
the arms are broken off but were 
stretched outwards and slightly 
downwards. Three others are 
smaller and of the ordinary 
bell-shaped type, with the arms 
stretched forward; one raises 
Fic. 79. IDOL FROM THE NECROPOLIS its right hand toward its chin 
or Hoo Trips and holds the other in front of 
its waist (fig. 79)°. Two have 
long tresses of hair hanging down over their shoulders and back 
(figs. 80 and 81,1) *. The fifth and smallest idol is more conical 
than bell-shaped; its arms are folded on its breast (fig. 81, 2) % 
It is in fact not a common custom to place images of the gods 
1 Mon. ant, XIV, pp. 719, figs. 24 and 37—40; dwt. crét., 1, pt. XX, 2 
and XXVI_ 4, 5, 6. 
2 Loe. ctt., p. 725, fig. 24; Ant. crét., I, pl. XX, 2. 
5 Loe. ctt., p. 739, fig. 37; pl. XX, 6 resp. 
* Loe. ctt., pp. 740, figs. 38 a, 39 and 40 a.; pl. XX, 4 and 3 resp. 
5 Loe. ctt., p. 743, fig. 40. 
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in tombs. In the Greek age it is rare, and the divine images 
are chiefly protomes of Dionysos and Persephone, which are 
found especially in Boeotian tombs; they are connected with 
certain doctrines of an Orphic character about the other life. 
As for the Mycenaean age the gold leaves from the shaft graves 
of Mycenae representing a nude woman with birds must be 
taken as goddesses, but the 
question is whether these fig- 
ures were laid in the grave on 
purpose because they were im- 
ages of a goddess, or whether 
they are only part of the rich 
jewelry given to the dead. As 
regards the preceding age we 
have seen that there is no proof 
that images of the gods were 
placed in tombs. Yet here is 
quite a series of them, which 
is truly astonishing. Now the 
tomb has occupied an old dis- 
used house, which was of some 
importance as it had two pil- 
lars, and the contents were 
much disturbed. In fact it is 
impossible to know which of 
the contents belong to the house Fic. 80. Ino. FROM THE NECROPOLIS 
and which to the interments. or H. Triana. 
According to our other know- 
ledge, therefore, it would seem most probable that the contents 
of the house were mixed up with the contents of the burial 
and that the idols originally belonged to a house cult, for 
there we frequently find such idols}. 

Stray finds, mostly of unkuown provenance, have been 


1 The notice by Karo, Archiv f. Religionswiss., VII, 1904, p. 132, and 
in Gournia, p. S51, that the idols from Prinia tsee below, p. 270) were un- 
earthed in a cemetery is a mis-statement; cf. Zahn in Kinch, Vvrozléa, p. 33. 
Pernier, Boll. d’arte, Uf, 1908, p. 455, has nothing of the kind and only says 
that the figures were found near the surface. 
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published by Mariani: a bell-shaped ido! without head or arms, 
which must have been raised'; a figurine of bronze from Katsi- 
doni near Sitanos?; and another of terracotta at Hierapetra 
from Episcopi*. The lower part of both is more conical than 
bell-shaped, and their arms are held before their breast. Finally 
came some other less significant idols and iragments*, A very 
rough idol with a 
cap of the Myce- 
naean moon-sickle 
type was procured 
by Taramelli at 
Axos °. 

The Mycenae- 
an idols are well 
known, and especi- 
ally famous because 
Schliemann tried to 
identify them with 
Hera, a conjecture 
to which we must 
recur later. They 
are very numerous 
but belong almost 
exclusively to the 
mainland; in Crete ° 
Fic. 8f. Ipots FRoM THE NECROPOLIs or H. Triapba. they are very rare 


and evidently im- 
ported, as at Phylakopi’. The finds are for the most part un- 
recorded; only a few of them are published, — some charac- 
teristic examples of the various types, which is enough. There 


1 Mon. ant., VI, p. 170, fig. 2. 
? Loe. crt, p. 176, fig. 6. 
® does ert hg. a 
Loc. crt; jigs: 9,859: 
Mon. ant, UX, p. 313, fig. 8. 
E. g. from Phaestus, Mow. ant, XII, p. 124, fig. 52; Cf. Rodenwaldt 
in Tiryns, U, p. 7, n. 6. 
7 Also animal figures, Excav. at Phvlakopt, pp. 202 and pl. XXXIX, 
13—22, and XL, 32—34. 
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is consequentiy no need of an enumeration of the finds, which 
necessarily would be incomplete. 

Schliemann mentions nine from the Acropolis of Mycenae ’, 
where terracotta cows were also found. In another passage” 
he says that he found more than 200 such figures and finally 
mentions an idol of a different type holding its arms beiore 
its breast ®. Others were found at Tiryns*. Since then hundreds 
of them have been found on different sites. 

Professor Tsoundas in a valuable paper on his excavations 
at Mycenae has distinguished the types®, the chief of which 
are three in number: the first type ® has a cylindrical or conical 
lower part, while the upper part is flat and has instead of 
arms two projections pointing upwards and resembling the 
horns of a moon-sickle; the head is crowned by a kind of broad 
flat cap, from beneath which the hair appears falling down 
the back. The second type’ has the same cylindrical lower 
part; the upper part is flat and shows an ovoidal contour 
when seen from the front, the arms not being indicated se- 
parately. This type very seldom has a cap. The third type * 
has separately modelled arms placed on the breast and some- 
times crossed. There are also other types, two of which are 
illustrated by Tsoundas. One® is chiefly remarkable for the 
cylindrical shape of the upper part of the body, the other ?° 
belongs to the second type but carries a baby in her arms; 
on her shoulder something similar to the broad mouth of a big 
vessel projects from under her garment, Another similar idol 


Schliemann, Mvkenae, p. 11. 

2 Loc, cit., p. 80, figs. 111--113 and pl, A, B, C 2, XVI—XIX. 

2 Loc. 6it:, p. WAG. tig. 212: 

* Schliemann, Tirvas, pl. NXY. 

5° Eph. arch., 1888, pp. 168. 

®* Cf. Schliemann, Mykenae, pl. B, figs. e, f, and pl. XVII, No. 94; 
Winter, Die Typen der figtrlichen Terrakotten, 1, p. 2, No. 1, with more 
references to finds, and p, 3, Nos. 2, 3, and 8. 

* Schliemann, Joc. cit., pl. C, p. 81, fig. 112, Winter, loc. crt., p. 2, No. 3. 

8 Schliemann, Mykenae, pl. SVHI,99—161; Winter, loc. c##., p.3, No. 1, cf. 
No. 6; cf. Delt. arch., WI, 1917, p. 137, fig. 101 from Thebes. 

* Eph. arch., 1888, pl. US, 15; Winter, loc. cit, p. 3, No. 4. 

0 Eph. arch., loc. cit., 16; Winter, loc. czt., p. 2, No. 2. 
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was found on the Acropolis of Mycenae. Four idols of women 
with a child and one with two children were found at the 
temple of Aphaia on Aegina?. 

There is further a seated type, a woman in a large 
chair with a high back or in an armchair. One such idol was 
found in a tomb at Mycenae ?, another in a tomb at Nauplia 3, 
a third in Athens is of unknown provenance, a fourth in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York from Cyprus‘. Chairs 
without occupants are also found, e. g. at Tiryns®. Three 
chairs were found in a tomb at Thebes together with female 
idols and an animal *® There are other 
specimens from the tombs at Nauplia, from 
Athens, Menidi, Mycenae ‘, and the Argive 
Heraeum °. 

A very remarkable nude female figure 
seated in a large chair (fig. 82) was found 
in the sacred precinct at Delphi between 
the base of the Thessalians and the east 
wall of the femenos *. 

The remarks on the circumstances of 
their discovery added by Tsoundas are very 
important. He says that such idols were 
found in many of the tombs and that it was observed that 
the poorer tombs contained more of these idols than the 
richer ones. This statement is confirmed by other excavations. 
One has only to go through e. g. the contents of the Myce- 


Fic. 82. SEATED IDOL 
FRoM DELPHI. 


1 dAegina, I, p. 373, pl. CVIII, 3, 4 and CLIX, 4. 

2? Eph. arch., 1888, p. 170. 

3 Winter, loc. cit., p. 2, No. 4; Reichel, Vorhellenische Gétterculte, 
p. 8, fig. 3 a. 

* Winter, loc. cit, p. 2, No. 5. 

5 Schliemann, Jirvas, pl. XXII c.; Reichel, loc. c7t., p. 7, fig. 2. 

® Delt. arch., Ill, 1917, p. 190, fig. 135. 

* Figured by Reichel, Joc. c7z#., p. 7, fig. 3. The special theory of this 
author that thrones without occupants served as cult symbols of the pre- 
Hellenic deities has been thoroughly disproved by subsequent discoveries. 

8 Seated female figures and chairs occur in Crete at Petsofa, BSA, 
TEN: pp: 373: 

® Foutlles de Delphes, V, p. 15, No. 6 and fig. 60. 
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naean tombs of lalysos in the British Museum ', or those of 
the tombs at Thebes which were published by Keramopoulos °, 
at Nauplia *, at Argos*, and at Delphi®. 

Mycenaean idols are, however, found not only in tombs 
but also in votive deposits; the latter are especially found 
where a cult was handed down from the Mycenaean age to 
later times. Foremost ranks Delphi, where remains of a My- 
cenaean cult were found °, inluding female idols, and figures 
of cattle; except for the nude idol seated in a chair’ they were 
discovered beneath the foundations of the temple of Apollo °, 
To the East is the group of temples known as Marmaria. 
Here also Mycenaean idols were found, about thirty of differ- 
ent types resting on a large stone®. Similarly more than 
150 bovine figures and a great number of smaller and larger 
female idols were found in a rubbish heap on the East terrace 
of the temple of Aphaia on Aegina’. Another deposit contain- 
ing about 200 Mycenaean terracottas, female idols especially 
but also animals and a single nude man, were found at the 
chapel of H. Triada, an hour southwards from the village of 
H. Georgios in Argolis'!. One idol, though of more Cretan 
appearance, was found in a destroyed Mycenaean house near 
the Menelaeion at Sparta ??. 

Idols of materials other than clay are rare. Apart from 
the nude figures with birds two very small female figures of 
gold pierced with four holes for attachment were found in 
the II shaft grave of Mycenae *; they resemble the small 


! Furtwingler und Léschcke, Myk. Vasen, pl. VI, 29. 
Delt. arch., ITT, 1917, pp. 80 and 123. 

Ch Athen. Mitt., V, 1880, p. 161. 

* Bull. corr. hell., XXVIII, 1904, p. 375. 

5 Fourlles de Delphes, V, p. 15, No. 5 and fig. 59. 

® See below, pp. 400. 

Above, p. 262, fig. 82. 

® Foutlles de Delphes, V, pp. 14, Nos. 1—4, 7, figs. 57, 58, and 61. 
® Bull. corr. hell., SUVI, 1922, p. 307. 

10 degina, pp. 370 and pl. CIN, 

"Arch. Anzetger, 1913, p. 116. 

2 BSA, XVI, 1910, p. 11, pl. I k. 

18 Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 212, fig. 273 
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idol or amulet from Gournia’?. Of purely decorative use are 
also the female figurines of glass paste of which two were 
found in a house at Mycenae? and some others in a tomb ?: 
they are pierced and belonged probably to a necklace or 
something similar. 

The following general principles deduced from the above- 
quoted notices will be of importance for the interpretation of 
Mycenaean idols. Where more than a single female idol is 
found they are always accompanied by animal, viz. bovine 
figures. They are found among the remains of Mycenaean 
cult places; here they must be taken as votive figures, like 
e. g. the figures from Petsofa. Contrary to the Minoan custom, 
but in accordance with the remains of Cycladic civilization, 
these idols together with animal figures are found abundantly 
in tombs, and particularly in the poorer tombs; in the richer 
tombs they do not occur. Consequently the same interpreta- 
tion will hold good here as for the Cycladic idols; they are 
gifts to the dead. This is not contradicted by the figures with 
children or by those seated in a chair or by the empty chairs. 
These figures are taken from the life. It has long been ob- 
served that the varieties of type contradict the assumption 
that the idols represent a goddess*. It is very characteristic 
that these idols are found most abundantly in the poorer 
graves. Anyone who was unable to procure jewelry and 
costly things thought to make up for the want by these cheap 
figures which, however, it was imagined would procure a 
luxurious after life for the man who had not known much 
but work and necessity in this life. This observation, I think, 
disposes of the hypothesis that these idols must represent a 
goddess. 

The contrast between the frequent occurrence of female 
idols in the tombs of the mainland and their absence in the 
Late Minoan tombs of Crete is still another example of the 
differences in civilization between Crete and the mainland, 


1 Geurnta, pl. XI, E, 14. 

2 Eph. arch., 1887, p. 169, pl. XIII, 23 and 24. 

3 Loc. ctt., 1888, p. 165, pl. VIII, 9. 

* By Max Mayer, Arch. Jahrbuch, VI, 1892, p. 196. 
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and one which points to cruder ideas about the after life and 
the cult of the dead. Though idols are found also in Cycladic 
tombs and the contemporary tombs of Crete, it certainly 
cannot be assumed that the Mycenaean custom is derived 
from or connected with Cycladic civilization. There is a gap 
of time and also an incompatibility in the forms, which for all 
their crudeness are essentially different. Such an idea as that 
of placing human and animal figures in the tomb for the pur- 
pose of serving the dead arises spontaneously, and recurs in 
Egypt and among other peoples. So long as our knowledge 
of the pre-Mycenaean burial customs of the mainland is so 
scanty, it will be wiser to refrain from all speculations about 
the civilization and the people among which this Mycenaean 
custom originated. 

Idols are also found in houses. That from Menelaeion is 
a definite instance, and some at least of those found on the 
Acropolis of Mycenae and at Tiryns and at Phylakopi may have 
formed part of the appointments of houses. There is of course 
no objection to supposing that such an idol may have casually 
served as the object of a house cult, although it is possible 
to explain these finds in other ways. This is, however, quite 
another matter than the hypothesis that these idols originated 
as images of a special goddess. 

The line adopted in this treatment of the idols is perhaps 
not the most logical, being adjusted to suit the circumstances 
of the various discoveries. The formal points of view had to 
be added at some convenient occasion. But this method is 
certainly the most practical, because the circumstances of 
discovery show the use of the objects and so give the most 
certain clue for an interpretation which is better founded on 
realities than upon any speculations about the varying forms 
and attitudes. The stray finds are of course difficult to fit into 
this scheme, since the circumstances of discovery are either 
unknown or not illuminating. These finds must therefore be 
mentioned together with the groups to which they appear to be 
related. Some have already been quoted, and others will follow, 
whose forms show that they count among the real cult idols. 

The great advantage of discovering shrines with their 
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contents is that we recognize that idols of a certain type, the 
bell-shaped sort, were cult objects and that with the aid of 
their attributes and the place of their discovery we have a 
clue to the character of the deity. 

On the back ledge of the Shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos described above! and dating from the Reoccupation 
period several idols were found standing together with two 
pairs of horns of consecration. Three of these idols were bell- 
shaped; while two, a female and a male one holding out a 
bird, were not bell-shaped, though of very rude workmanship. 
The construction and the contents of the shrine make it cer- 
tain that one or more of these images are real cult images. 
Jt should not be assumed a préorf that there can be but one 
cult image of the same deity in a shrine, though we are cer- 
tainly in the habit of thinking so. In several Greek temples 
there was more than one image, to which reverence was paid 
in differing degree, and it is also customary among several 
primitive peoples to collect a plurality of images in one place. 
We know too little of the Minoan religion to assert that only 
one of the idols can be the image of a deity, and that the 
others are votaries or priests. 

The bell-shaped form is conventional and was handed 
down from an earlier age — the similar idol from Gournia be- 
longs to Late Minoan I — and survived because of religious 
conservatism. For although the Double Axe Shrine belongs to 
a decadent period, men were even then able to form figures 
of a more naturalistic appearance. There is consequently a 
presumption that the bell-shaped idols are cult idols. Two of 
these idols show the attitude which is common also for other 
idols: —- the arms curving up before their breast. The third, 
which was found standing furthest to the right, is unquestion- 
ably the most prominent. The arms and the hands, which are 
disproportionately large, are raised with one palm outwards, 
the other seen in profile. A bird perches on the head; that 
it is a dove is by no means certain, although the idol is often 
called the image of a dove-goddess. We shall see that the 
bird indicates the epiphany of a deity and consequently makes 


‘ Above, pp. 73. 
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it certain that this figure is the image of a goddess. The 
gesture is interpreted variously as a gesture of adoration or 
of benediction’. It may be compared with the gesture and 
attitude of the goddess appearing in scenes of the tree cult * 
and interpreted as the greeting to the votaries; this does not of 
course prevent the attitude being also a gesture of benediction. 

The idol from the shrine of Gournia* has the same bell- 
shaped form and makes the same gesture, though part of the 
forearm with the hand is now broken off; it is ruder and un- 
painted, its body is encircled by a snake which passes over 
the left shoulder downwards and encircles the waist. In addi- 
tion to this idol two heads of the same type were tound, and 
three fragments of forearms with the hands entwined by snakes. 
There was consequently more than one idol in the shrine, 
and the fragments indicate that the other idols also were 
images of the snake goddess. Further four small terracotta 
birds come from this shrine and five tube-shaped vessels or 
fragments of such which will be discussed below +. 

This discovery is of the utmost value because it shows 
a goddess whose attribute was the snake as an actual cult 
idol. Thus the same goddess is beyond doubt recognizable in 
the famous faience figure from the Middle Minoan III deposit 
in the palace of Knossos comprising the contents of a shrine 
called the Central Palace Sanctuary *-’ This figure is, however, 
no primitive bell-shaped image but clad in the gorgeous Mi- 
noan dress and formed with the best artistic skill of the age. 
It is very natural that the great progress of art should have 
influenced the divine images also and given them an appear- 
ance corresponding to the higher artistic taste and the fashion 


1 Cf. Collignon, Rev. des ét. grecques, XVI, 1908, p. 360; Miss Will- 
iams in Gournia, p. 351, 1. 7. For the gesture of benediction see Dussaud, 
Rev. de Uhist. des religions, LI, 1903, pp. 43. The other hand is not clenched, 
as Karo says, Archiv f. Reltgionswiss., VU, 1904, p. 132, and therefore the 
ingenious conjecture of Wolters, doc. cét., n. 1, that the gesture is that of 
binding and unbinding is out of the question. 

2? Above, p. 240. 

3 See above, p. 75, fig. 3 a. 

4 Below, p. 271. With regard to Koumasa see p. 90). 

5 Above, pp. 78. 
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in dress prevailing in the days of the golden age of Knos- 
sos. The goddess is surrounded by three snakes; she holds 
one head in each hand while the head of the third peeps 
out above the top of her high tiara. The second figure is not 
encircled by snakes but holds a snake in each hand. The 
fragments of a third figure are too insignificant to permit us 
to judge of its character. 

The models of robes and girdles found in the same stone 
cist provide conclusive evidence for the interpretation of the 
figures. They can only be explained as votive offerings to a 
goddess, her sacred wardrobe. The custom of dressing sacred 
images in real clothes prevails among many peoples with a 
polytheistic religion, including ancient Greece and Rome, and 
lingers on to our day, especially in Southern Italy, where 
so many old-fashioned customs and ideas are still preserved. 
There the image of the Madonna is often clad in a new dress 
according to the latest fashion. At Knossos the clothes were 
not real but models in faience; this, however, makes no essen- 
tial difference, the idea being the same. Consequently at least 
one of the female figures must be a goddess, and in the first 
place that encircled by snakes. The other with snakes in her 
hands is generally said to represent a priestess, mainly owing 
to the common belief that a shrine may only contain one 
image of the deity; but we have seen that this does not hold 
good for the Minoan shrines. The second figure may also be 
that of a goddess, and this is made more probable if the resto- 
ration is well founded which places a smail leopard or lioness 
on the flat cap of the figure /. 


4 Above, p. 79. The opinion that these statuettes represent snake- 
charmers deserves mention only because of its curiousness; it is untenable 
in view of the sacred wardrobe and the connexion with the idols from Gour- 
nia, Prinia, etc. (cf. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 507). It is put forward by 
H. Thiersch in Aegiua, pp. 371, who compares the so-called snake-charmers 
with the ivory statuette from Knossos and other representations of acrobats, 
believing that snake-charming was also a sport among the Minoans. Cf. A. 
della Seta, Rendiconti dell’ Accad. dei Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 417, who adinits 
a magic or suggestive aspect of the performance. This explanation is more 
especially applied to the ‘Berlin dancing girl’ (above, p. 256) in whom Thiersch 
recognizes a woman handling snakes. See p. 372: Zwei vow diesen liegen 
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Another still more precious image of the snake goddess 
is the chryselephantine statuette in the Boston Museum ?. It 
is very much to be regretted that it is unknown cither where 
or how it was discovered. The figure is clad in a skirt with 
four flounces the hems of which are decorated with bands of thin 
gold plate, the thigh girdle is also of gold, likewise the arm- 
lets and the snakes which coil round the forearms; their heads 
rise from the hands of the figure which grasps the upper part 
of their body. On her head she wears a kind of high crown, 
elsewhere unknown, curving up in a semicircular fashion at 
the front, back, and sides; a small evlindrical piece rises in 
the centre. Each of these four divisions is pierced near the 
top for the attachment of a rosette or some other ornament, 
and the one in front is further decorated with a small raised 
disc or boss. A gold band encircled the crown near the bot- 
tom, as is indicated by a nail hole at the back. 

Between the snake-goddess and the other bell-shaped 
idols there is an indissoluble connexion, which is best testified 
by the remarkable discoveries at Prinia. Many years ago Pro- 
fessor Wide published a bell-shaped idol found in the excavations 
of Halbherr at this place ®, The arms were raised, but almost 
the whole right arm and the left forearm with the hand are 
broken off, and the head is damaged; long tresses fall down 
the back. There are no traces of snakes. The lower part of 
another tigure was found and further a broken arm with a 


mut thren Kopfen auf dem Schettel auf, sind dani zu einem etnztgen Strang 
zusammengeflochten tnt Nacken, bilden etnuen dicken Knduel im Rucken und 
legen mit den dtinnen Schwdnzen genau synimetrisch auf den blossen Ober- 
armen auf. Die dritte Schlange ringelt sich settlich tiber dem rechten Ohr 
und wird auf der rechten Schuiter von dev linken Hand vorsichtig zurecht 
geschoben. See the figure, degina, p. 371, fig. 296, reproduced by Evans, 
Palace of Minos, I, p. 507, fig. 365. But it is by no means certain that there 
are any snakes; the so-called snakes, whose forms do not resemble the snakes 
in other representations, may as well be tresses; a snake cannot be recog- 
nized with certainty. This is also the opinion of Prinz, Ath. Mitt., XXXV, 
1910, p. 157, n. 5. The tong tresses of the male figure from Pataikastro, 
BSA, Suppi., I, p. 122, fig. 102, have a striking similarity to those of the 
Berlin statuette. It is to be classed among the figures discussed above, p. 254. 

* Amer Journ. of srch., XTX, 1915, pp. 237, pl. X—XINX, etc. 

2 Athen. Mitt, XXVI, 1901, pp. 247, pl. XII. 
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snake in its hand forming coils on the forearm, and a second 
more damaged fragment of a similar arm with a snake’. It 
may be supposed that the now broken arms of the first men- 
tioned idols also held snakes, although there is nothing to 
warrant this. The record of the circumstances of discovery 
is meagre, it being only said that the figures, including the 
tube-shaped vessels which will be mentioned below, were found 
near the surface *. 

If we take into account the circumstances described the 
probability becomes stronger that the room in the S. W. wing 
of the palace of H. Triada, where one bell-shaped and some 
conical idols and birds were found *, really was a shrine — 
the presence of the birds was also noted in the shrine of 
Gournia —, and that the bell-shaped idols discovered in a tomb 
at H. Triada* are real cult idols belonging to a cult once 
carried on in the disused house in which the interments were 
made in a later age. Stray finds of bell-shaped idols or of the 
snake-goddess are remarkably rare, though so many are dis- 
covered in sanctuaries and in rooms which may once have 
been sanctuaries. Apart from the Boston statuette there is a 
rude leaden image found in the pillar room in the Little Palace 
of Knossos in the neighbourhood of which the bull's head rivtou 
was found®. The figure is of the debased fabric of the latest 
Minoan age and represents a woman with raised arms and a 
conical lower part to her body. The head of a snake seems 
to appear above the front of the broad cap®. There is fur- 
ther a figure from Zakro published by Mariani’. ‘The terra- 
cotta figure from Phaestus® is different. The lower part of 
the body is conical and the arms are held before the breast 
with the hands clasped. It is especially noteworthy that bell- 
shaped idols are absent from the rich deposits of the cult 


Loc. ctf., p. 248, figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Boll. d’arte, Wl, 1908, p. 455; cf. above, p. 259, n. 1. 

3 See above, pp. 88 and 254. 

* See above, pp. 257. 

* Above, p. 205. 

* Evans, Tomb of the Double Axes, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, p. 75, fig. 84. 
Above, p. 260, n. 1. 

® CE. above, p. 254, n. 3; Mon. ant., XU, p. 125, fig. 53. 
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caves and the open air sanctuaries; they belong exclusively 
to the house cult. 

Together with the bell-shaped idols a curious kind of vessel 
was found both at Gournia and at Prinia, which has been respons- 
ible for many hypotheses. At Gournia they were found 7 
situ arranged round the table of offering in the centre, on 
which the base oi a fifth similar vessel stood’. Three were 
complete, the fourth preserved only in part. They are tube- 
shaped, without any bottom, slightly tapering upwards with a 
somewhat broader base and a slightly widening mouth beneath 
which there are two or three low ridges. So far they show 
a certain resemblance to the water pipes of the drains’. They 
have on both sides a row of three or four vertical loops or 
handles formed by a single string of clay, on the back another 
bigger vertical handle, and above this a pair of horns of con- 
secration. One specimen shows a round disc above these, 
and round another two strings are twined which can only be 
interpreted as snakes. They come out from the lowest of 
the loops ending on the other side in pointed tails, cross each 
other within the back handle and continue upwards; the upper 
part of the vessel is, however, fragmentary. 

The specimens from Prinia are similar but not so elabo- 
rately decorated ®, The one which is intact shows only the two 
rows of four loops on both sides; the other, of which only the 
upper part remains, shows similar loops and between them an 
upward-coiling string, the upper part of which encircles the 
mouth of the vessel; this is also a snake and exactly resembles 
those twined round the fragmentary arms found on the same spot. 

The specimens from Koumasa (fig. 6, p.91) were found on 
the Acropolis where there appears to have been a shrine‘, not 
in the cemetery, together with a long conical object, a frag- 
ment of a sacred table of clay, a stone vessel and a stone 
object like a pulley. One of the vessels is cylindrical and 


} Above, p. 74. 

2 BSA, VIL, p. 13, fig. 7; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 142, fig. 103. 
Athen. Mrtt.,, XXXVI, 1901, p. 249, figs. 4 and 5. 

+ Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, p. 30 and pl. XXNIII, 
Cf. above, p. 90. 
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has two low ridges beneath its mouth; the rows of loops have 
been broken off and restored. The second is much larger than 
the other specimens, about twice the size, and is also cylindrical, 
the lower part is wanting, but the rows of loops are preserved. 
A unique feature is that it has a curvilinear decoration paint- 
ed in black. In addition to these there are two cylindrical 
tubes without loops; the upper part of one, which is very 
large, is broken, but the other, and smaller, one shows the 
usual ridges beneath its mouth? 

Professor Wide took the rows of loops to be snakes and so 
also does Miss Williams *, who calls them conventionalized snake 
handles. It is very doubtful ii this can be true; but that the 
snake was associated with these vessels is shown beyond doubt 
by the one specimen from Gournia and the other from Prinia 
where snakes are modelled on the vessels. Wide supposed these 
obiects to be aniconic images of the same goddess as is re- 
presented by the idols found together with them, a hypothesis 
which must be abandoned in view of the discovery at Gournia, 
where one such object once stood upon the table of offering 
in the shrine; this is certainly not the place for a deity. Other 
still more hazardous hypotheses are hardly worth mentioning %, 


1 The age of these vessels is open to discussion, the more precise 
circumstances of the find not being published. Nanthondides promises to do 
this later in another place. He takes them to be Middle Minoan and more 
reliance may be placed upon this statement than upon the opinion of Prinz 
— with reterence to the decoration of one specimen in the article quoted 
below, n. 3 — that they belong to the 14th century B.C. With regard to 
these objects the usual chronological determinations of ceramics hardly hold 
good, as religious conservatism here plays its part. Therefore the doubts of 
Zahn in Kinch, Vroulia, p. 28, concerning the age of the idols from Gournia, 
raised by their similarity to the idols from the Late Minoan III shrine of the 
Double Axes at Knossos, are not sufficiently well founded. We shall see 
that these idols survive into the geometrical period. 

? Wide, Athen. Mitt., loc. cit.: B. E. Williams in Gournia, p. 48. 

3 Thiersch in degiiza, p. 372, supposes that these objects are the high 
head-dresses of snake charmers such as he recognizes in the goddess from 
the Central Palace Sanctuary ‘see above, p. 268, n. 1). The goddess has a 
high head-dress, but it in no way resembles the objects in question. 

H. Prinz, Ein Miitsenidol aus Kreta, Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier 
der Universttdt Breslau der schlesischen Gesellschaft fir Volkskunde (1914), 


pp. 577, compares these objects with two terracotta heads from the palace 
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Miss Williams noted a close resemblance to the Egyp- 
tian so-called offering-stands 1, which, however, are not with 
certainty related to the cult, and guesses that the worshipper 
placed his bowl of offering on the top of the tube-shaped 
vessel. It might be added that the Minoan ‘iruit-stand’ vases 
resemble this superposition of a bowl upon a stand. But as 
Dr Zahn remarks in proposing his sound and very simple ex- 
planation ?, why are not the least traces of such offering bowls 
found either at Gournia or at Prinia? He compares certain 
tube-shaped or cylindrical objects without any bottom from a 
later age, one from the geometric period to which we shall 
recur later ?, and another black figured vessel from Athens *. 
The last-mentioned indicates its connexion with the cult of 
the dead by its pictures, Charon in his boat surrounded by a 
swarm of ezdola, Their purpose is the same as that of the great 
Dipylon vases and other bottomless funeral vases, namely that 
the libations poured into them might flow down into the earth 
and reach the dead. The Mycenaean age had the same custom 
of allowing the libations to percolate into the tomb. The altar 
placed above the [V™ shaft grave at Mycenae is a hollow ring 
of stones without any bottom’. 

Several tombstones and other sepulchral monuments from 
the Greek age show a modelled and painted snake approaching 


of H. Triada with very high caps (lec. cft., p. 379, figs. 5 and 6}. The cap 
of the latter figure especially has a certain resemblance to our objects, 
being very high and showing a number of low ridges; at its top it has a 
very broad mouth, but being broken at the edge it may also have been a 
cup. The resemblance is, however, only superficial; the loops which are 
essential to our objects are wanting. The hypothesis that these caps repre- 
sent the female deity, just as the double axe represents the male god, is 
purely fantastic. The closest analogy to the high head-dresses of the idols 
from H. Triada is provided by an archaic ivory figure from Ephesus, Exca- 
vations at Ephesus, pl. SXU. 

' Gournia, p. 48. 

ae 2 In Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 27. 

3 Below, pp. 386. 

* Published by Furtwingler, Archiv fiir Religionswiss., VILL, 1905, pp. 191. 

> On the whole subject matter including the befhrot of the Mycenaean 
age see G, Oeconomos, De profustonum receptaculis sepulcralibus, Brbl. de 
la Société arch, d’Athénes, vol. NXT. 

e 1s 
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in order to partake of the libations; a very illuminating iné 
stance is a tomb altar in the museum of Candia on two sides 
of which a snake is shown in relief approaching the bowl 
placed upon the altar. But the snake is in classical Greece 
a representative not only of the dead but also of gods. The 
Dioscuri were house gods and like other house gods appeared 
as snakes and received offerings placed in vessels. From the 
archaic age onwards the symbols of the Dioscuri are two 
amphoras, and reliefs and coins show one or both of the am- 
phoras entwined with snakes, or snakes approaching the am- 
phoras*. The idea that the god approaches in the shape of 
a snake is very clearly expressed, and the simple idea of the 
snakes on the libation-tubes from Gournia and Prinia is just 
the same. These Greek analogies are of course of no decisive 
value for the Minoan cult, but even without Jaying undue stress 
on them, the simple facts in themselves lead to the interpre- 
tation that the snakes modelled on the sides of these objects 
are the sacred animals, or representatives of the goddess, which 
come to partake of the libations. 

That the tube-shaped vessels are designed to receive liba- 
tions poured into them agrees quite well with their arrange- 
ment in the shrine of Gournia, where they were found /7 stu, 
four arranged around the table of offering in the centre and 
the tifth standing on this table itself. The snakes modelled on 
some of them and representing the goddess approaching to 

artake of the libations are clearly identical with the snake, 
: rhich is added to the images oi the goddess herself, and is, 


! Wide, Grabesspende und Totenschlange, Archiv f. Religtouswiss., 
XIT, 1909, pp. 221. 

2? Cf. my paper, Schlaugeustele des Zeus Ktestos, Athen, Mitt,, XX XIU, 
1908, p. 282. The coins: British Museum, Catalogue of the Cotus, Pelopon- 
nesus, pl. NXIV, 4, 5, 6, 11, 14. A late relief in the Sparta museum, Tod 
and Wace, d Catalogue of the Sparia Museum, p 161, No. 291.) An archaic 
relief, p. 191, fig. 65, shows two amphoras between the Dioscuri and in the 
gable an egg approached by two snakes. Cf. the 6¢aioeic relief, BSA, XIU, 
p. 2i4. The Argenidas relief at Verona, Tod and Wace, toc. cté., p. 113, 
fig. 14, shows a snake approaching the mouth of one of the amphoras. Cf. 
Cook, Zeus, Ul. 2, pp. 1062, but I cannot approve of his theory that the am- 
phoras represent burial-prihor. 
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to speak in the terms of Greek religion, her sacred animal 
or her attribute. Such attributes are not invariable adjuncts 
either to the image of thé goddess or to the vessels into which 
libations were poured for her; they are added for the sake 
of explicitness, to show who the goddess was and to whom 
the vessels belonged, perhaps also with an unavowed intention 
of enticing the goddess or her representatives to come. That 
the image attracts the original to itself is a prevalent idea of 
the primitive mind. Consequently not only do the tube-shaped 
vessels without snakes belong to the same cult as those with 
snakes, but there is also a great probability that the bell- 
shaped idols without snakes represent this same goddess whose 
attribute is the snake. 

This is corroborated by the fact that these idols, apart 
from the few stray finds, are always found in palace or house 
sanctuaries. This is true of the Shrine of the Double Axes 
at Knossos, the shrine at Gournia, and that at Koumasa, al- 
though the more precise details of this important discovery 
are unfortunately not yet published. It is further very probable 
that the bell-shaped idols found in the S. E. wing of the palace 
of H. Triada indicate a sanctuary there, and in my opinion 
the idols of the same jorm found in a tomb in the neighbour- 
hood belong to the house cult of the disused house, which 
afterwards was used for interments. It is to be regretted that 
no details about the discovery oi the bell-shaped idols and 
tube-shaped vessels at Prinia are torthcoming, but in view of 
the other finds it must be supposed that they come from a 
house sanctuary, and this is stated by Dr Zahn‘ with a refer- 
ence to the observations of Dr Pernier. The objects of the 
stone cists at Knossos are certainly the stored away contents 
of a palace Sanctuary. There remain only the chryselephantine 
statuette in Boston, the bell-shaped idol published by Mariani, 
and the small leaden image from the Little Palace at Knossos. 
The last of these was discovered in a house; where the two 
others were found is wholly unknown. 

In view of this evidence it can be stated that the cult 


1 Zahn in Kinch, Vroulia, p. 33. 
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of the goddess represented by the bell-shaped idols, often 
with snakes as her attribute, is a domestic cult carried on in 
houses and palaces. The characteristic absence of these idols 
from the deposits of the cave and open air sanctuaries has 
already been noted; a survey of the other monuments on which 
this goddess or snakes occur will add new evidence. The 
snake is surprisingly rare’, almost absent in other works of 
Minoan art. The heart-shaped gold amulet (fig. 83) from the 
tomb in the old house near H. Triada, 
to which a hand, a spider, a scorpion, 
a snake, etc. are added’, belongs to 
quite another series of ideas; the snake 
is here the noxious animal. It occurs 
among other animals as a hieroglyphic 
sign 3, but here there is of course no 
evidence for an originally religious 
meaning of the sign. There remains 
the remarkable gold ring from tomb I 
at Isopata* representing the epiphany 
of a goddess and a cult dance of wo- 
men in a meadow; above these figures 
a human eye and a coiling line with a 
thick dot at one end appeur; this is 
taken for a snake, which it certainly 
resembles. Even if we grant that it is a snake, it is never- 
theless very uncertain, whether it is meant to be the repre- 
sentative of the goddess. Together with it an eye appears; 
an eye and an ear appear also on the Warren gold ring in the 
Ashmolean Museum *, It seems more consistent with the ideas 
of an early religion to explain the eye and the ear as some kind 


Fic. 33. AMULEr FROM THE 
nEcROPOLIS OF H. Triapa. 


* The instances collected by E. Kuster, Die Schlange in der grtech. 
Kunst und Religion, Religtonswiss. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, NII: 2, pp. 28, 
are of hardly any importance in this connexion. 

2 Mon. aut., XIV, pp. 736, figs. 35 and 36. 

5 Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 211; a very fine instance is the Early 
Minoan II ivory seal in the form of a bird's head from Sphoungaras, Hall, 
Sphoungaras, p. 33, fig. 25. 

* See above, p. 240. 

* See below, pp. 296. 
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of amulet rather than as the all-seeing eye and the all-hearing 
ear of the deity, an idea which appears in the Greek religion 
only in the age of syncretism *. ‘Consequently it may be asked, 
whether the serpent is not here also to be claimed as having 
an apotropaic significance, as on the amulet from H. Triada. 

The question is of some importance because the engraved 
rings and gems do not show representations of the cult of 
this domestic goddess, with the one possible exception of a 
seal impression from Zakro *. Hovering before a shrine with the 
usual exterior and with horns of consecration is a small figure 
whose contours in spite of its smallness seem undoubtedly to 
indicate a bell-shaped idol. If this be right the exemple is valuable, 
because it shows that the shrines in which these idols were 
venerated had the facade so well known from wall paintings 
and other monuments. To the right there is a man bending 
down over a construction with a pair of horns of consecration, 
and further backwards what seems to be a tree, if we allow for 
an incongruity in the proportions. Now it was remarked above ? 
that the horns of consecration are absent from the sanctuaries 
of the tree cult; they are characteristic of the shrines in the 
palaces and houses, viz. the domestic cult. The case of the 
Zakro seal impression is somewhat difficult. On the one hand 
it would not be unnatural to suppose a connexion or confu- 
sion of the domestic cult with the tree cult and regard the 
seal as evidence of such a cult. On the other hand its 
small size makes the interpretation of the figures somewhat 
uncertain. What may be a tree is called by Dr Hogarth 
a lotus-like bloom on a stalk; it can also be understood as a 
sacred bough which appears in conjunction with the horns of 
consecration. To return to the Isopata ring it is a little pic- 
turesque to describe the background as a flower-decked mea- 
dow and rather hazardous to take the scene as a scene of the 
tree cult on the strength of this description. The exact mean- 
ing of these two representations must remain uncertain in some 
degree; and apart from these it must be stated that there 


1 Weinreich, Geoi éayjxoot, Athen. Mitt, SN XVII, 1912, pp. 1. 
2 Cf. above, pp. 234, n. 1, and 243. 
3 Above, p. 234. 
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is a clear distinction between the tree cult and the cult of 
the domestic goddess represented by bellshaped images and 
whose attribute is the snake. She herself and her cult are not 
figured on paintings, but her cult images and vessels have 
come down to us. The reverse is more or less the truth about 
the tree cult} 

We have here a most important clue for our knowledge 
of Minoan religion, For a closer understanding there are two 
starting points, viz. that the cult of the Snake Goddess is a dome- 
stic cult and that the snake is her attribute. [leave out oi the 
reckoning for the present the bird which appears in some cases, 
though more rarely than the snake; my reason for this will be 
seen later in a special chapter devoted to the réle of the bird 
in the Minoan religion. Our first task will consequently be to 
determine more closely the goddess represented by the idols 
in question, starting from the two facts that her cult is a 
house cult and that the snake is her attribute. This seems to 
be very easy, for it is well known from a mass of evidence 
both of words and of images from all quarters of the world 
that the snake is the representative of the dead, —- a form in 
which the dead or his soul appears, — or a soul animal, as the 


snake is often called, In Greek religion and also in some other 
r 


1 Quite recently in the excavations of 1923 a gem apparently with the 
figure of the Snake Goddess was found at Knossos. I quote the account 
by Sir A. Evans in She Times, August 28th, 1923: “The Lady of the Un. 
der-world. On the attributes of the goddess herself, moreover, a new light 
has been thrown by the discovery of a very interesting corneélian intaglio. 
The goddess there appears as Lady of the Under-world, with snakes ascending 
from her skirts, holding in one hand what seems to be a holy-water sprinkler, 
’ resembling the Roman aspergil/um, and in the other a sword --- the symbols 
respectively of spiritual] and civil dominion. We meet again with these attri- 
butes in the relief design on the steatite cup from H. Triada, in that case 
held up by an attendant betore a young Minoan prince. This gem was 
found in some house remains to the south-west of the palace, in immediate 
proximity to a large hoard of bronze vessels. — — -- —- With them, be- 
sides a bronze double axe and a stone lamp and bow!, was a painted 
jug dating from the very beginning of the Late Minoan age — a welcome 
chronological clue.” It is impossible to form any judgment on this most 
remarkable representation, its details, and interpretation, before the gem is 
published. 
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religions the snake appears also as an attribute of certain 
gods!. These gods are said to be chthonic. The underworld 
in the sense of the realm of the dead is fused with the realm 
beneath the surface of the earth from which the plants and 
the crops grow up. The earth is on the one hand the resting 
place of the dead who are embedded in her bosom, on the 
other the giver of fertility. The chthonic deities are taken 
in the double aspect of lords of the dead and of fertility. 

I have more than once given voice to doubts as to the 
general value of this systematizing hypothesis, especially when 
it is developed further and the chthonic deities are opposed 
to the Olympian gods ?, but this is not the place for a discussion 
of this vast topic. Instead of this I wish to call attention 
to another function of the snake which is all too lightly passed 
over, although instances of it are well known and are found 
among many peoples, especially in Europe, and in different 
religions up to the present day, — I mean its iunction as a 
protector and guardian of the house. — 

The house snake is well known in European folk-lore. 
In modern Greece the genius of the house appears in the 
guise of a snake, which is believed to have its permanent 
dwelling in the foundations of the house, and not infrequently 
some, crevice or hole in the rough cottage floor is regarded 
as the entrance to its home. Around such holes peasants have 
been known to sprinkle bread-crumbs. <A libation of milk is 


‘ Cf above, p. 274. Sir Arthur Evans says, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 3019, 
that the snake raising its head above the tiara of the goddess trom the 
Central Palace Sanctnary curiously recalls the uracus in similar positions 
on the head of Hathor and other Egyptian goddesses, and referring to the 
symbol of the Delta Goddess Wazet, which was taken over by Minoan art, 
thinks that we have to recognize an Egyptian influence in this goddess. Al- 
though I estimate the Egyptian influence highly, it is hard to believe that 
il was so great as to introduce Egyptian gods into Crete, and it will appear 
from the following exposition that there is absolutely no need to assume 
such an influence in order to understand the Minoan Snake Goddess. If there 
is any Egyptian influence in the fafence statuette of the Snake Goddess, it is 
only formal and wholly external. In the first place it ought to be compared 
with the other Minoan representations of the Snake Goddess. 

> See e. g. my History of the Greek Religion, p. 122; FErul. tm die 
klass. Altertumswiss., 3rd ed, TH, p. 280. 
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sometimes poured into the hole, and if the snake really appears 
it is greeted with silent delight or with a few words of wel- 
come quietly spoken. On no account must the ‘master of 
the house’ (vomoxtenc), or ‘genius of the place’ (romdxac), as 
it is sometimes called, be frightened, still less hurt. In this 
case the house itself falls, or the member of the family who 
was guilty of the outrage dies in the same way in which he 
slew the snake *. 

Among the Albanians of the Rica villages the genius 
of the house is thought of as a small snake with a speckled 
skin. It dwells in the walls of the house which it seldom 
leaves. If it is seen it is welcomed with great reverence 
and greeted with good wishes and benedictions*?. In Herze- 
govina and the Serbian lands, east of the Adriatic, it was not 
an uncommon thing for snakes, who had sought human hospi- 
tality, to be fed with milk and treated as domestic pets. Such 
a household snake is known as domeachitsa or ‘house-mother'’ 3. 
Old authors relate that the Lithuanians venerated black snakes 
as the genii of the house and gave them food offerings +. The 
last catholic Archbishop of Sweden mentions the Lithuanian 
custom, and says in another passage ® that the house snakes 


: Were regarded as the penafes of the house in the districts of 


the far North and were nourished with cow’s milk, and that 
they played with the children of the house and slept in their 
cradle. To hurt such a snake was regarded as a great sin. 
This has continued to our own days. I have myself heard 
people describe cow sheds which were crowded with harmless 
snakes, to which milk was given; it was forbidden to hurt 
them and they were thought to bring good luck to the house 


'y. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, 
p. 260; more details in B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, pp. 184; 
already described by Leo Allatius, De quorundam Graecorum opinationibus, 
(Cologne, 1645), ch. XXI. As regards antiquity see Theophr., Charact., 
cho NN, is 

2? J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, I, p. 162. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 309. 

* Quotations in Usener, Gétternanmien, p. 91. 

®* Olaus Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus (1555), ch. IIL, 1 
and XXI, 48. 
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and the cattle. These snakes were called luck snakes or 
courtyard snakes (fomdori, gdrdsorui) '. 

In Calabria white harmless snakes are allowed to live 
in the houses and are nourished; they are called fata, i. e. fées. 
If such a snake leaves the house it is a bad omen for the 
family, and it is a grave sin to kill one. They bring good 
luck to the house and its inhabitants *. 

The house snake and its cult are not found in European 
folk-lore only, but space prevents me from collecting instances 
from other parts of the world. I end with a quotation from 
an Indian story by Kipling * which is curiously reminiscent of 
the story related by Herodotus of how the Athenians evacuated 
their town when they saw that the sacred snake had vanished 
from its abode in the temple of Athena on the Acropolis. He 
makes the people of the doomed village say: “Who could fight 
against the Jungle, or the Gods of the Jungle, when the very 
village cobra had left his hole in the platform under the 
peepul?" 

The same cult of the house snake occurs in classical 
antiquity although slightly disguised by the polytheistic forms 
of the religions of the ancient peoples. In Roman houses snakes 
were lodged and fed in such numbers that if their swarms 
had not been sometimes reduced by conflagrations they would 
have made life well nigh impossible *. They were not merely 
domestic pets and ladies’ playthings as is Sometimes con- 
tended. The house altars at Pompeii show regularly one or 
two snakes approaching the offerings on an altar, and they 
were also painted on the outer walls of the houses as a means 
of protection. The common saying is that the snake repre- 
sents the genius of the pater fanilias, and the two snakes 


1 Often related in collections of Swedish folk-lore; I refer only to the 
classical work of E. Hyltén-Cavallins, Wdarend och Wirdarna, (1868), Il, lp- 
pendix, pp. XXX. 

? Th. Trede. Das Heidentum in der vémischen Kirche, Il, p. 61. 

® Kipling, Letting in the Jungle in The Second Jungle Book. 

* Plinius, Nat. Hist. X XIX, 72; Servius, Schol. iu Verg. den. V. 85 
nullus entm locus sine gento est qui per anguem plerum@que ostenditur; cf 
Suetonius, Tiberius, ch. 72; B. Schmidt, Joc. cit., p. 184. n. 1. 
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this and that of the lady of the house as well. Ti the snake 
dies he will die also. But on the other hand the snake is 
also the gevtts locé. 

I have noted already ' that one aspect of the cult of the 
Dioscuri is that of a house cult and that they are represented 
by snakes coming to partake of the offerings placed for them 
in amphoras. Another cult presents a close parallel to this, 
that of Zeus Ktesios, the Acquirer, the special god of the store- 
chamber, i. e. a most pronounced house cult”. Passages in 
some authors show that offerings, a kind of pauspermtia, were 
placed for him in a vessel in the store-chamber, and these 
vessels were his Gnweta, just as the amphoras were those of the 
Dioscuri. Zeus Ktesios is represented in the shape of a huge 
snake. Zeus appears in the same function and in the same 
shape under the names of Philios * and Meilichios *. The name 
of Zeus was of course added to the house deity which appeared 
as iu snake, because Zeus was also the protector and guardian 
of the house ‘Zeus Herkeios etc.) despite the strangeness of 
such a guise for this god. The snake deity appears also with 
the more abstract name Jafuer wedfyos*® and the equivalent 


Above, p. 274. 

2 See my paper Schlangeustele des Zeus Ktesios, Athen, Mitt. XXXI1I1L, 
1908, pp. 279. Iam unable to apprcve of the hypothesis of Dr Cook, Zeus, Il: 2, 
pp. 1054, that Zeus Ktesios represents a forefather or king buried in a prthos 
beneath the tloor of the house. Archaeological evidence is against it. Usually 
only children were buried in pitho?t, and kings have much more stately tombs 

8 Furtwiingler, Stisungsbertchte d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften, Miinchen, 
1897, pp. 401. 

* Reliets with a snake and inscribed with dedications to Zeus Meilichios, 
from Piraeus, Judeich, Zopographie von Athen, p. 383; Bull. corr. hell., VIL, 
1883, pp. 507; ef. Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greck Religion, 
pp. 17. Recently a relief dedicated to the same god with two symmetrically 
arranged snakes was found at Sunium, Badl. corr. hell., NUVIT, 1923, p. 510. 
In view of this find I venture to assert more definitely than in my above- 
cited paper that the stele trom Ios, Zvscr. gr., NU: 5, 15, with two snakes 
and the inscription Odcery pyres ‘Onyoemvos is refers to sacrifices in the 
cult of the house snake. 

* Small marble stele from Lebadeia with an omphalus and a snake 
and between them the inscription SJ@oiag Jainom Meiiyio. Delt arch., III, 
1917, p. 422, No. 2. The idea that Zeus Meilichios is a gloomy god of expi- 
ation is erroneous. 
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name of ‘Ayaddg Oatuwy. A snake relief from Piraeus is 
dedicated only to r6 JeH'. Agathos Daimon? is known as 
a god of the house cult. After a meal a cup of wine was 
poured out for him, and Timoleon dedicated his house to him. 
At Alexandria certain harmless snakes were venerated as 
guardians of the houses and called dyadodaioves 3. This cult 
may be of Egyptian origin, but was well understood by the 
Greeks who knew a similar cult. The cult of the house snake 
which was brought into line with Greek polytheism under 
various names is well testified in ancient Greece. 

Some scholars of folk-lore think that the snakes as well 
as other guardians of the house * are spirits of deceased an- 
cestors who after their death take care of the house and are 
venerated as its protectors. This seems to be corroborated by 
certain information from Africa ®, where the ancestors are be- 
lieved to appear as snakes, and if a snake appears in or near 
the dwelling it is greeted with reverence and fed with milk. In 
spite of this it seems to me very doubtiul whether this method 
of deriving the domestic cult of the snake from its cuit as an 
incarnation of the dead is correct or necessary. There is no 
convincing evidence for an animistic origin of all snake cults. 
In old times as in quite recent times under poor rustic con- 
ditions harmless snakes lived in the walls and under the floors 
of the cottages. There is no need to insert ancestor worship 
as a connecting link. The idea that these snakes were beings 
of some importance for the welfare of the house and the 

‘ Harrison, loc. céit., p. 20, fig. 4; Budl. corr. hell., VII, 1883, p. 310, 

* Ch O. Jacobsson, Datnon och Agathos Dainion, Diss., Lund, 1925. 

* See Rohde. Psyehe, 3th ed. I, p. 254, n. 2; Psendo-Callisthenes, 1, 32, 
Says that the people at Alexandria sacrificed to these snakes on the 25th of 
Tybi as toig dyvadoig Ouluost nQovoountruls TOY OlmeoY. There is no reason 
io assume a chthonic origin of this snake cult as Thersch does, Zwef anttke 
Grabanlagen bet Alexandria, p. 16, although it was associated with the 
cult of the dead. 

* YE. g. tomten, the house goblin in Scandinavia; with regard to him 
I refer to the illuminating paper by G. Landtman, Hustomtens forvautskap 
och hdrstamuing, Folklorvistiska och etnografiska studter, U1, (Helsing fors), 
1922, pp. 1. 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough, V, pp. 84 
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family may very well have arisen independently of the cult of 
the dead. Snakes which dweit in the habitations of men and 
silently appeared and disappeared in their crevices became 
quite naturally guardians and protectors of the house and its 
inhabitants. In this way it is much easier to understand how 
the snake cult became a pre-eminently domestic cult and how 
a deity, male in later Greece, female in the Minoan age, deve- 
loped out of it. On the other hand, if the Minoan Snake Goddess 
were the Mistress of the Souls, the gloomy Lady of the Un- 
derworld, it would be surprising and difficult to understand 
why this gloomy goddess and no other was venerated in the 
interior of the houses and in the shrines of the palaces as the 
_ special domestic goddess. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the domestic snake cult, the Snake Goddess of Minoan 
Crete was a domestic goddess. 


CHAPTER xX. 
BIRD EPIPHANIES OF THE GODS. 


os fact that the large bell-shaped idol from the Shrine of 
the Double Axes at Knossos has a bird perching upon 
its head has been adduced as evidence for its being a real 
cult idol, viz. an image of a goddess. For the bird is a form 
of the epiphany of the gods; that much is made clear by the 
pictures on the sarcophagus from H. Triada. On one side 
a libation is poured out beneath two double axes supported 
by high columns; on each a bird perches. On the other side 
the column with the double axe stands between a construction 
with horns of consecration and the altar on which a priestess 
is placing offerings; on the axe a bird has alighted. The 
double axe is more prominent in these than in any other re- 
presentations. It is not surprising that the sacrificial scenes 
of this monument should have given rise to the opinion that 
the double axes are cult objects, the embodiments of the deity. 
I have given my reasons against this opinion, but whatever 
may be the origin of the double axe and its precise meaning, 
it is conspicuous as the most prominent cult symbol of the 
Minoan religion. Therefore it cannot be merely by chance 
that a bird is perching on each of the double axes, The birds 
have come to be present at, and we may add, to partake of 
the sacrifices performed beneath the place where they have 
alighted. The one obvious explanation is that the birds are 
signs of the presence of the deity, to whom the sacrifice is 
made, or to speak in terms of the concrete conceptions of an 
earlier age, the embodiments of the god; in what sense will 
be discussed later. 

The significance of the boughs in the Minoan cult is 
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known; they are real cult objects. When we see a bird 
perched on the sacred bough placed between the horns of 
consecration !, we again recognize the epiphany of a deity. 

An instance of the bird epiphany from a much earlier 
age, Middle Minoan If, is found among the relics of temple 
and altar models in the so-called Sanctuary of the Dove God- 
dess at Knossos*, a group of three columns on a common 
base supporting in each case above their square capitals the 
round ends of a pair of beams on which a bird perches. I have 
given the reasons why these columns with capitals and beam 
ends are to be taken as the epitomized model of a shrine %; 
the birds are the embodiments of the deity coming to Visit its 
temple. A still more striking expression of the same idea is 
the small gold model of a shrine from the IV™ shaft grave 
at Mycenae*. Each of the three compartments containing 
columns and horns of consecration is crowned by horns of 
consecration, and on the horns above each of the side com- 
partments a bird has alighted. Here the shrine is given in full 
with the birds representing the epiphany of the deity in its 
temple. An epitomized representation is again shown on a 
recently found seal impression from Mycenae *: a column with 
a capital crowned by horns of consecration upon which a bird 
is perching. Two other birds are seen in the space on either 
side of the capital and beneath them are two animals ®. 


+ On the votive bronze tablet from the cave of Psychro, Evans, Palace 
of Minos, 1, p 632, fig. 470, cf. above, p. 226. 

2 Above, p. 81. 

3 Above, p. 219. 

* Described fully above, p. 147. 

° BSA, XXIV, p. 205, fig. 1; cf. above, pp. 147 and 215. 

® A very curious find was made in the tomb at H. Triada, which was 
thought above, pp. 258, to contain the remains of a house sanctuary. It con- 
sists of a small female figure and two slightly tapering columns of terra- 
cotta; Mon. ant, XIV, p. 747, figs. 42 and 43. The female tigure is half seated 
and clad in a short skirt leaving the legs partly bare, and is pierced through 
the hips. The columns have no capitals but ronnded endings, on which are 
some protuberances now broken off. These are taken by della Seta, /oc. cit., 
to be remains of birds, and by a close examination of the originals the head 
and one wing of a bird are clearly recognizable on one of the columns. The 
top of the column is pierced obliquely by a hole from the top to the side. The 
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The meaning of the bird perched upon the head of the 
idol from the Shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos is clear. 
It is the same as that of the snake coiling round the idol from 
Gournia. The bird as well as the snake is the embodiment of 
the deity, the form of its epiphany, and is added to the anthro- 
pomorphic representation to make its significance clear, in the 
same way as an attribute is added to the image of a Greek 
god, the word attribute here being used without any precon- 
ceived opinion as to its real significance. Two pieces of gold- 
leaf from the If" shaft grave at Mycenae representing a nude 
woman hoiding her arms before her breast are well known, 
in one the woman has a bird apparently in flight upon her 
head, in the other a bird is attached to each of her elbows by 
its tail’. The figure must consequently represent a goddess, 
although the gold-foils are pierced with small holes for attach- 
ment to some object. 

We return to birds occurring in representations of a Te- 
ligious significance. On the great gold ring from Tiryns (fig. 
26, p. 125)? there is a bird behind the chair on which is seuted 
the goddess whom four ‘genii’ approach holding libation lugs. 
The late darvax from Episkopi (fig. 107, p. 373)? shows a bird 
together with three pairs of horns of consecration, one pir 
pieces are now in the Muscum ot Candia re- 9 : ae 
stored as a swinging maiden, the swing being *. « 
suspended between the two pillars lig. Sis. 
This ingenious restoration seems correct, in- 
deed the only possible one; the difficulty is to 
reconcile the swinging and the epiphany ot 
gods, it the birds here also are taken to in- 
dicate this. But swinging is well known as 
an agrarian rite; [ refer to the Attic festival 
of Atora; see my paper, Dre Authesterien und 
die Altera, in the Swedish periodical Eranos, 
XY, 1915, pp. 189. Instances from all quarters 


of the world are collected by Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, IV, pp. 277. 


bead 


' Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 200, figs. 267 


und 268; often reproduced. Fic. 88. Trerracoria GROUP 
* Arch. Anzeiger, 1916, p. 147, fig. 5; rrom H. Triapa, 
Delt. arch., UW, 1916, App., pt. T, 1. RECONSTRUCTED. 


3 Delt. arch., V1, 1921, App, p 158, fig. 5 
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with a double axe and two bulls. The representation may be 
taken for the epitomized indication of a bull sacrifice. A gold 
ring from the necropolis of Phaestus (fig. 74, p. 231)’ with a 
scene of the tree cult shows a flying bird. In these cases the 
bird clearly indicates the epiphany of the deity. On one of 
the short sides of the H. Triada sarcophagus a bird is hovering 
over the griffins which draw the chariot. The discussion of 
this difficult representation must be deferred to a later place. 

Other representations are more doubtful, for it must al- 
ways be remembered that the bird may also be represented and 
meant as the simple animal. Sir A. Evans mentions some curious 
seal impressions from Knossos, which show a female figure of 
small dimensions in a flounced skirt holding what appears to be 
a string with the other end attached to a swallow, towards 
which another swallow is flying *. Mariani sketched from me- 
mory a gem showing a woman holding a bird in her hand *. 

It is uncertain whether the vases with birds have a re- 
ligious significance. There are rAvia in bird form, a grotesque 
Early Minoan specimen from Koumasa and a beautiful Middle 
Minoan I vase from Knossos*. Of the animal bowls from Pa- 
laikastro one shows a flying white bird modelled in the interior 
in the round®. These animal bowls were probably made for 
votive purposes. A sherd of a Kamares vase in the Museum 
of Candia shows a bird attached to the rim of the vessel. 

In view of the fact that the bird indicates the epiphany 
of gods, the discovery of terracotta birds in the house sanc- 
tuaries though unattached to figures, becomes of deeper interest. 
In the shrine of Gournia three terracotta birds were found (fig. 
3a, 3,4; p. 75)® In the S. W. wing of the palace of H. Triada, 
Mon, ant., XIV, p. 577, fig. 30. 

2 BSA, VI, p. 18. 

3 Mon. ‘ant. V1, p. 178, fig. 11. 

* Cf. above, p. 122. 

* Above, p. 120. 

Gournia, pl. XI, 3 and 4. Miss Williams says, p. 48, that possibly 
one bird was perched on the head of the idol. It is much to be regretted 
that this is only an uncertain conjecture. Equally uncertain is the guess that 
the missing symbol on the back of one of the tube-shaped vessels was a 
bird (a dove}; of the two others one shows snakes, the other a round disc. 
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where with some probability a sanctuary is believed to have 
existed ', two or three terracotta birds-were found together 
with bell-shaped idols ®. A shrine is also supposed in the N. E. 
part of the palace *. Here a great quantity of terracotta animal 
figures was found, especially bulls and ‘doves’ decorated with 
bands, groups of lines, and spirals in red, but no idols. From the 
circumstances of their discovery these birds may be consider- 
ed as votive figurines. In a room at Palaikastro three female 
figures and a lyre-player were found, which were put together 
to form an interesting group*, and six terracotta birds of 
various sizes. The placing of a bird on the ring-shaped base 
in order to fill the open space between the dancing women 
is a mere guess. It is possible, however, here also to assume 
the remains of a domestic shrine with bird figures. 

This survey shows that terracotta birds are often found 
in the domestic shrines; on the other hand, they are rare in 
the votive deposits of the cave and open air sanctuaries in 
comparison with the masses of other animal votive figures. 
It is especially stated that birds occur rarely at Petsofa; they 
are of the common votive type with outstretched wings and 
three short feet®. Three small terracotta birds were jound 
in the cave at Patso among other votive terracottas of ani- 
mals. <A bird figure may of course, like other animal figures, 
be dedicated as a votive gift, but there was perhaps less 
reason to dedicate birds than other animals. The oecurrence 
of birds in the house sanctuaries is of greater interest. It 
appears that the birds are not votive offerings, but represent- 
ations of the epiphany of a deity. 

Birds of various kinds appear on seals and as _hiero- 
giyphic signs®. Finally, bird figures may be used in a purely 
decorative fashion, e. g. the flying peacock on the ivory 
carving from Palaikastro? and the double birds of gold-leaf irom 


we 


Above, pp. 88 and 270. 

2 Mon. ant., XII, p. 73. 

4 Above, p. 88. 

* Above, p. 95 and fig. 7. 

© Bea TS, S77. 

“ Evans, Sertpta Minoa, I, p. 210: Mou. ant., NIT, p. 30, figs. 17--20, 
BSA, NI, 285, fig. 14 a. 
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the It and Ii shaft graves at Mycenae*. An Early Minoan 
Il seal has the shape of a bird ®. 

Therefore, where bird figures are found together with 
objects which do not give any clue as to their significance, 
this must remain uncertain. We are thus hardly justified in 
assuming that bird figures from the neolithic age, which occur 
together with other animal and human figures, have any re- 
ligious connexion ®, A chalcedony bird from Mochlos? is pier- 
ced for use as a pendant or amulet. Similar figures are found 
in early Cycladic cist tombs ®. 

When Schliemann found at Mycenae the small gold-foils 
of a nude woman with birds, he described them as images of 
Aphrodite and the birds as her doves in accordance with the 
tendency to explain all things in the light of Greek ideas and 
monuments, which was quite natural in the early days of 
discovery and strengthened in Schliemann, moreover, by the 
beliei that he was on the track of Homer. Since then the 
greatness and extent of the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization 
and the great gap between it and the Greek age have been 
realized, but | am not so sure that there is not still a certain 
disposition to recognize as doves the birds which appear 
in the monuments of the Minoan-Mycenaean religion, a ten- 
dency which is encouraged by the Oriental origin of Aphro- 
dite and her doves. The majority of Minoan bird figures are 
hailed as doves. Sir A. Evans recognizes doves in the birds which 
surmount the columns from the ‘Sanctuary of the Dove God- 
dess’; he calls the idol from the Shrine of the Double Axes 
a Dove Goddess, the bird-shaped Kamares vase a ‘dove vase’, 
and classes the neolithic and Early Minoan bird figures as 
dove amulets ®. Dr Dawkins in publishing the small bird figures 
from Palaikastro calls them doves as a matter of course, and 
Miss Williams and Halbherr do just the same with regard to the 

' Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 213, fig. 274 and p. 364, fig. 480. 

? Hall, Sphoungaras, p. 53, fig. 25 A. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 44, fig. 11 a, b, c. 
4 Seager, Mochlos, fig. 20, IV, 7. 

* Eph. arch., 1898, pl. VII, 16, 17 and 23. 


® See especially Evans, Palace of Miuos, I, p. 222 
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bird figures from Gournia and H. Triada. Even the badly 
broken and not easily recognizable birds on the top of the 
terracotta columns from H. Triada are called doves by della 
Seta. If one is determined to recognize doves in these figures 
some actual resemblance to doves may be found, in as far as 
they are birds, especially in the gold-leaf from Mycenae and 
the birds of the three columns from Knossos; but, to speak 
frankly, the resemblance is very slight and a zoologist would 
hardly venture to determine the species oi the birds. It is no 
help if the birds are painted, for the colouring is not natural- 
istic but entirely imaginary and derived from the love of colour 
as such?. The so-called doves crowning the three columns are 
black with white and powdery red spots. The bird on one 
small side of the H. Triada sarcophagus is vellow with a blue 
tail, a blue upper zone on the wings, and a black collar. On 
his head there are erect hook-shaped plumes closely resembling 
those ofthe cockatoo, but neither this bird nor any other with a 
similar plumage is found in the tauna of Crete or its neighbour- 
ing countries. Like the griffins which draw the chariot he is 
a product of the artistic imagination. He is perhaps a trans- 
formation of the purely decorative peacock on the ivory 
plaque irom Palaikastro, the only bird which is recognizable 
with certainty. 

How impossible it is to determine the species of the birds 
depicted is revealed by the vigour with which the identity of 
the birds perching on the double axes in the paintings on the 
H. Triada sarcophagus is discussed. Professor Kuro calls them 
eagles, referring to their black colour, and expressly states that 
neither these nor the birds of the shrine model trom Mycenae 
can be doves *. Sir A. Evans says that they are perhaps the black 
woodpecker of the Cretan Zeus *. Professor von Duhn identifies 
them with ravens and is able to refer to the high authority of 
Dr Warde Fowler in this matter, who without hesitation recog- 


1 Cf. the colours of the bull on the sarcophagus from H. Triada or 
those of the hounds and horses on the wall paintings from Tiryns. 

2 Archiv f. Religtonswiss., VU, 1904, p. 130 with n. 4. 

3 Transact. of the 3rd Congress for the History of Religion at Oxford, 
Il, p. 195. 
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nizes them as ravens and denies that the birds can be wood- 
peckers, but he adds cautiously that the conventionalizing me- 
thods of artistic representation admit deviations from nature; he 
wished only to compare the pictures with nature '. Professor E. 
Petersen admits none of these identifications*. The birds are 
neither eagles nor ravens because of the mixed light and dark 
colour; nor doves, nor woodpeckers, because these do not alight 
on the top of anything. He believes that they are cuckoos, for 
these hold their wings somewhat outspread when they call. 

This discussion shows clearly how hopeless it is to 
try to determine the species of the birds, and this is still 
more true of the usually rather rude bird terracottas, The 
reason why the identity of the birds is so warmly debated is, 
at least unconsciously, the idea that a certain species of bird 
is the attribute of a certain god, as e. g. in the Greek religion 
the eagle is the bird of Zeus and the dove the bird of Aphro- 
dite. There is no convincing reason why the same must be 
supposed for the Minoan-Mycenaean age. In any case, owing 
to the impossibility of identifying the birds, we are bound to 
find an explanation which does not take the species of the 
birds into account. 

We commence with the sarcophagus from H. Triada. 
if the scenes refer to the cult of the dead exclusively, the 
birds must be ‘soul-birds’, representations of the spirits of the 
deceased. But this opinion is almost universally rejected on 
the ground that the axes on which the birds are perching are 
symbols of the divine cult *; and this is certainly decisive. Conse- 
quently attempts have been made to find an explanation in the 
divine cult, notably by Miss Harrison‘, whose words I quote 
in full, because they are an excellent summary of the kind of 
systematizing syncretism which prevails in the interpretation 
of the Minoan religion. “The bird is perched upon a pillar. 


1 Fowler’s statement in Archiv f. Religfouswiss., XI1, 1909, p. 167. Cf. 
Paribeni, Mon. ant., XIX, p. 31, and Cook, Zeus, I, p. 518. 

2 Arch. Jahrbuch, XXIV, 1909, pp. 162. 

3 See Paribeni, Mon. ant., XUX, p. 32. 

* In her lecture on Bird and Pillar Worship in connexion with Oura- 
nian Divintties, Transact. of the 3rd Congress for the History of Religions 
at Oxford, IL, pp. 136. 
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The pillar, as Dr Evans has clearly shown, and as is evident 
from the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, stands for a sacred tree. 
That pillar, that tree, takes human shape as a goddess; and 
that goddess is the Great Mother, who, taking divers shapes 
as Mother and Maid, develops later into Gaia, Rhea, Demeter, 
Dictynna, Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite, Athena. As Mother Earth 
she is also [dtvia Oyoe@r, with her lions, her stags, her snakes. 
And the bird? If the tree is of the earth, the bird surely is 
of the heaven. In the bird brooding upon the pillar we have, 
I think, the primal form of the marriage of Ouranos and Gaia, 
of Sky the father with Earth the mother. And of that mar- 
riage sprang, as Hesiod has told us, not only mortal man but 
all the glory of the gods.” This is a theology which according 
to my views cannot be ascribed to a people in the religious 
stage which we ought to suppose for the Minoans; it is even 
less probable than the syncretism which was rejected above. 

-Another view is expounded by Proiessor Wide in referring 
to some ideas appearing in folklore *. He connects the bird cult 
and the tree cult. The bird, he says, is the genius of the sacred 
tree, especially the woodpecker, and there is a very old idea 
that these birds were associated with an axe, which in certain 
cases at least, was identified with the beak of the bird. This 
axe became, however, an independent cult symbol which was 
later appropriated by the gods. Fire was kindled by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood; consequently fire and also light- 
ning came from the trees, especially the oak. The bird is 
therefore the thunder bird. This web of hypotheses is cer- 
tainly too thin. The comparisons of the woodpecker with a 
carpenter and of his beak with an axe (he is called wedends 
by the Greeks) are the one real point, and the cause of this 
is very obvious to everyone who has seen and heard this 
bird, but it contains of course no very profound or elaborate 
meaning. 

We must needs content ourselves with stating the fact 
which is obvious from the monuments, that the birds, whatever 
their species may be, and they are very probably of various 

1 Wide, Baum, Vogel und Axt, Festskrift tllegnad K. F. Johansson, 
Géteborg, 1910, pp. 62. 
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species, were taken to be a form of the epiphany of the gods. 
This belief is quite intelligible; for the birds dwelt in the sacred 
groves, and were enticed to come by sacrifices and libations. 
Their appearance was sudden and unexpected. In later Greek 
and Roman religion, as well as among other peoples, birds were 
divine but in another sense; they predicted the future. Thev 
were also taken as embodiments of the spirits of the deceased, 
and in this case the fact that the kind of bird may vary is 
not disputed. Except for the idea that certain birds belong 
to certain gods, there is no reason why various birds should 
not also be the epiphanies of the gods. So much can confi- 
dently be stated; to go further involves us in uncertain and 
very questionable hypotheses, which cannot be warranted by 
the testimony of the monuments, our only source of indisput- 
able knowledge. 

Only one thing need be added. There is a strong pro- 
bability that the bell-shaped idols of the domestic sanctuaries 
represent one and the same domestic goddess. Consequently 
it may be stated that this goddess appeared both as a snake 
and as a bird, a combination which we shall find also in the 
Greek religion. 


CHAPTER XI. 
EPIPHANIES OF THE GODS IN HUMAN SHAPE, 


| Pease of Minoan cult scenes occur chiefly on en- 
graved gems and gold rings; these are the richest source 
of our knowledge of Minoan religion because they give more 
details than other finds.. They depict the gods as they appeared 
in human shape to the religious and artistic imagination. 
Anthropomorphism was already prevalent. The images of the 
gods or the actual cult idols with the one exception of the 
seal impression from Zakro are not depicted, and we ought to 
be careful not to draw any conclusions as to the cult images 
from these representations. For it may be that the cult was 
devoted to an idol perhaps of the rude bell-shaped form, or 
Was even aniconic, although man in his religious and artistic 
imagination thought of the gods in human shape. The forms 
of the cult images, being fettered by religious conservatism, 
never keep pace with the ideas of the appearance of the gods 
living in men’s minds. Some of these epiphanies of the gods 
have already been discussed in dealing with the tree cult. 
One class of representation shows a god or goddess 
hovering in the air or descending through the air. This forms 
a connecting link with the bird epiphanies of the gods, for in 
both cases the gods descend from the skies, and this lends 
colour to the supposition that the Minoan gods made their 
appearance in the form of birds. Here the deity itself is shown 
instead of the bird, the actually visible form of the epiphany. 
We have already noted that a seal impression from Zakro 
seems to show an actual bell-shaped cult idol hovering in the 
air before a shrine with horns of consecration}. If this is the 
‘ Above, p. 277. 
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correct interpretation of the small figure, it is the only in- 
stance in which an idol is represented in a cult scene. 

A small female figure with locks flowing out on either side 
is seen hovering in the air on the gold ring with a cult dance 
from tomb I at Isopata'; this must be a goddess. As we have 
already stated it is uncertain whether the woman in the centre 
who is figured on the same scale as the other women is also 
a goddess, and whether we consequently have two goddesses 
appearing or a double form oi the epiphany of the same god- 
dess. That more than one deity, however, may appear at the 
same time is shown hy 
the great gold ring from 
the Acropolis treasure of 
Mycenae. For the full- 
sized woman seated be- 
neath a tree must be 
taken as a goddess, be- 
cause votaries are ap- 
proaching her, and more- 
over as a goddess of the 
tree cult 7. Another deity 
represented on a smaller scale is hovering in the air. The 
body is covered by the 8-shaped shield; only the head, the 
feet, and one forearm holding the spear are visible. The 
whole appearance is rigid and stiff. 

This figure is generally understood as a war-god because 
he carries the shield, whether this name is justified we shall in- 
quire later. Such a god can be paralleled with another repre- 
sentation. A gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (fig. 
85 and pl. I, 3) shows a very notable scene *. Below is a kind 
of exergue. To the left there is a woman in a flounced skirt 
apparently dancing or moving towards the right; her left hand is 


Fic. 8. GOLD RING IN THE ASHMOLEAN Museum. 


1 Above, p. 240. 

* Above, p. 242. 

* This ring was presented to the Museum by Mr Warren, and the 
Keeper, Dr Hogarth, informs me that, to the best ot his knowledge and belief, 
Mr Warren had known of its existence almost as long as the contents of the 
Vaphio tomb have been known. 
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raised towards her leit shoulder, her right forcarm stretched 
outwards. To the right is a woman kneeling on her knees 
and leaning over a big oval object, which must be taken ior 
a large jar; the rim of the mouth and one handle are clearly 
discernible; a second jar, of which, however, neither rim nor 
handle can be seen, stands close by to the right. From the 
angle formed by the curving upper parts of the jars rise 
slightly sinuous, thinner and thicker lines resembling twigs or 
flames (27). Above the kneeling woman there are a human eye 
and ear‘. Inthe air, between the eye and the dancing woman, 
a small figure appears, undoubtedly male, in a stiff attitude. 
He seems to stretch one arm straight upwards, and the other, 
which holds a bow, straight backwards, unless we are mis- 
taken as to which is the front and which the back. The oval- 
shaped objects recur on the gold ring with a tree cult scene 
from the necropolis of Phuestus*; here the object near the 
left edge seems to have a rim to its mouth, which is wanting 
on the obiect in the middle; but this may perhaps be due to 
the worn condition of the ring. It appears that these jars had 
some place in the cult; the libation scene on the H. Triada 
sarcophagus and a bead seal from Thisbe? show libations 
being poured into big amphoras, and a seal impression from 
Knossos* shows a seated woman pouring a libation into a 
large amphora, which is placed between the horns of conse- 
eration. But in the light of our present knowledge it must be 
a mere guess to suppose that they were filled with wine, and 
that this intoxicant played a part in the Minoan cult as it did 
in the cult of Dionysos, although the ecstatic movements in 
these scenes may be thought to lend some colour to such a 
supposition. 

On a gold ring from Knossos* the god appears with a spear 
in his outstretched right hand in a similar stiff attitude, and 
descends with flowing locks in front of a column, perhaps 


I Ghwbover aps 276: 

2 See above p. 2515 fica ads 

JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 17, fig. 19 and pl. II, 2. 
Te66. lls, Dy VS tes 2; 

* Above, p. 220. 
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destined to support a double axe, and a tree cult sanctuary. 
The god with the shield is recognized by Sir A. Evans on a 
painted sarcophagus from a chamber tomb at Milato'. The 
rudely painted figure is apparently nude; beneath him there 
is a fish. The zig-zag lines on either side of the head are now 
taken by Sir A. Evans as the flowing locks of the descending 
figure, which seems to be hovering in the air. The inter- 
pretation of this figure seems rather uncertain. A god and 
goddesses with bows will be mentioned below ”. 

The most important monument of the deity with the shield 
is a painted limestone tablet found in a room in the S, W. part of 
the Acropolis of Mycenae*. It is ascribed by Professor Roden- 
waldt to the miniature style of Late Minoan J]. On each side 
there is a woman seen in profile; of the woman to the right only 
the lower part with the flounced skirt is preserved. These 
women stretch their arms forward towards the figure in the 
centre; in front of the woman to the right there is a round altar. 
The gesture, according to Rodenwaldt, is a gesture neither of ado- 
ration nor of dancing but of carrying something, and this seems 
likely, although owing to the damaged surface of the plaque it is 
impossible to make out whether they hold anything in their 
hands. In any case the women are votaries of the remarkable 
figure in the centre. The most striking feature is a great S-shaped 
shield almost wholly covering the figure. The feet have 
vanished, and above the shield appear the neck and the head, 
which is turned to the left, but great parts of both are wanting; 
further, the horizontally outstretched right arm and the left 
arm, visible from the elbow, appear from beneath the shield. 
The colour of the head and limbs is white; and the figure is 
therefore female; for Rodenwaldt is right in saying that there 
is no certain exception to the rule that white paint for the 
flesh denotes a figure as female in Minoan art. This inci- 
dentally casts doubt upon the common assumption that the 
aA Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 174, fig. 50: The Prehistoric Tombs 
of Knossos, Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 99, fig. 107. 

? Below, pp. 306. 

* Toaxtixd, 1886, p. 78. Illustrated by Tsoundas, Eph. arch., 1887, pl. 


NX, 3; a new publication with a valuable treatment by Rodenwaldt, Athew. 
Mitt,, XXXVI, 1912, pp. 129 and pl. VIII. 
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similar shieid-carrying figure on the ring from the Acropolis 
treasure is a god, although Rodenwaldt ! emphatically states 
that it is male. From the contour there is no dilference of 
sex to be noted between this figure and that of the limestone 
tablet. The same author? has made the striking observation 
that the stiff appearance of the goddess somewhat resembles 
an idol, and that the representation is influenced by the cult 
image, although she is thought of as a living being. Professor 
Blinkenberg has taken up this suggestion and would have it 
that the idol is a personification of the shield which was once 
the object of worship itself *. 

In most cases the gods are de- 
picted in the same manner and the 
same size as the human figures of 
the cult scenes. That a deity is meant 
is shown by the reverence paid 
to him itt some way or other. In 
describing them I arrange the ex- 
amples from the point of view of form, 
and commence with the repre- Fic, 86. SEAL IMPRESSOIN FROM 
sentations of seated female figures. H. Triapa, 

A rude seal impression from H. Triada (fig. 86) * shows 
a seated woman; the form and the nature of the seat are 
uncertain. Before her is another figure, perhaps a man, holding 
in his outstretched left arm a funnel-shaped vessel of the size 
known from the wall paintings in the Corridor of Procession at 
Knossos. Another seal impression from Zakro® shows a woman 
seated on a stool and before her another woman, apparently 
dancing; to the left there is part of a second woman, who seems 
to be quickly running away. A gem from the Bourguignon 
collection at Naples® again represents a seated woman and 
before her a standing one. The objects between these two 

; Y oe.c1ts, ps Wayne 1s 

® Loc ctl; p: 138: 

* Blinkenberg, En Kretisk Seglving, Aavbéger f. Nordisk Olabyadienad 
1920, p. 316. Cf. below, pp. 348. 

* Mon. aut., XIII, p. 43, fig. 38. 

3 JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 77, fig. 2. 

* Furtwingler, da/. Genmzen, U1, p. 37, fig. 15. 
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cannot be made out with certainty; one of them is wrongly 
said to be a basket or a pair of horns of consecration. These 
representations are of little significance. More important is a 
very worn gold ring from the necropolis of Phaestus ', show- 
ing an apparently nude woman seated to the right before a 
column, indicating a shrine, to the left a woman liting her 
right arm as though in adoration, and a dog-like animal 
standing erect on its hind legs, a curious representation which 
is almost unparalleled. 

The best known instance of this type is the famous gold 
ring trom the Acropolis treasure of Mycenae. The votaries 
approaching the seated woman make it clear that she is a 
goddess, and the small votary behind her, touching the branch- 
es of the tree, shows that she is connected with the tree 
cult. The six animals’ heads to the left have been taken 
.as the skulls of sacrificed animals nailed up in the sacred 
grove. We have here a kind of Minoan pantheon; a shield- 
carrying figure and a double axe hover in the air, and at the 
upper edge are the sun, the moon-sicklc, and a wavy band vari- 
ously interpreted as the rainbow or the milky way. The small 
gold ring in Berlin? shows a kindred but abbreviated repre- 
sentation of a similar cult; a tree cult sanctuary is to the 
right, to the left the goddess appears and is venerated by a 
man stretching out his arm towards her, and above this there 
is a small round dot with large rays, without doubt the sun. 

A similar cosmic representation recurs on the largest 
of all Mycenaean gold rings, the one found during the war 
near the acropolis of Tiryns in a bronze cauldron, together 
with other objects of which a Hittite seal cylinder is the most 
prominent; some of the objects belong to the geometric peri- 
od*. The composition of this ring is astonishing, and it 
should perhaps be mentioned that doubts have been cast upon 
its authenticity. The representation shows some curious fea- 
tures, e. g. the folding chair with a back upon which the 


1 Mon. ant., NIV, p. 578, fig. 51; above, p. 220, fig, 68. 

2 Above, p. 229, fig. 71 and pl. I, 1. 

* Above, p. 125, fig. 26; rch. Anzerger, 1916, pp. 144, fig. 5; Delt. 
arch., U1, 1916, App. pp. 13, pl. Eb 
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goddess is seated. Below is an exergue with a frieze closely 
resembling the kyavos frieze trom Tiryns. The goddess is 
seated to the right holding up a big conical cup; behind the 
back of the chair a bird appears, and beneath her feet there is a 
stool. She is clad in the ‘stole’-like garment described above !: 
before her stands a slender column with a round capital and 
above this an inverted conical object on the top; it can hardly 
be taken for anything but a f#vadaterion. Four ‘genii’ ap- 
proach the goddess with lifted libation jugs; behind each oi 
them there is a slender bough standing erect. Above the figures 
is a space bounded by a wavy line; it is sprinkled with small 
dots, and in it appear a six-spoked wheel, (viz. the sun), a 
crescent, and four slender boughs. 

Another remarkable gold ring belongs to the great find 
from Thisbe?. The figures are placed on a double line and 
above them are wavy lines recalling those of the great gold 
ring from Mycenae. The figures are four women clad inthe 
Minoan dress, one seated to the left stretching her arms for- 
ward and holding in her hands some indistinguishable objects; 
her hair hangs down her back like a string of pearls. The 
other seated figure, which is turned in the opposite direction, 
is similar, except that she wears a kind of triple flat cap and 
lifts up her arms towards her head. She holds in both hands 
something that Sir A. Evans takes as poppy capsules hanging 
downwards, but they are distinctly different from the poppy 
heads which are presented by the votury before her, and I 
should prefer to call them faeusae, which she may be in the 
act of winding around her head. Before and behind this figure 
there is a smaller standing female figure turned towards her. 
The one in front offers poppy heads with one hand; in the 
other she holds what looks like a necklace. The votary behind 
holds in each hand the same objects as the goddess herself. 
Sir A. Evans takes the seated figure to the left to be an attendant; 
it may be a goddess. The scene is curiously reminiscent of De- 
meter and Kore. The seal impression from Knossos * showing 


1 Above, p. 135. 
2 JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 11, fig. 11 and pi. TT, 1. 
* Loc. cit., p. 18, fig. 20; cf. above, p. 297. 
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a seated woman pouring libations into a big jar has already 
been mentioned; in this case the figure must be a priestess. 

An important seal found at Knossos is described, though 
not figured, by Sir A. Evans 1, as restored from a clay matrix 
and several impressions. It displays a goddess seated in an atti- 
tude closely recalling the goddess on the great ring from My- 
cenae, while a female votary holds out to her a two-handled 
cup, immediately above which is an orb said to represent the 
sun. Behind this female figure there is another, half turned 
away, apparently performing an orgiastic dance. The group 
is placed on a kind of terrace among rock scenery. I may 
add irom an examination of the original that the rock scenery 
does not appear clearly, and that there is another somewhat 
larger ring before the knee of the votary. 

Two rings add special features which, however, are very 
difficult to explain sufficiently. One is the ring from Mochlos 
which shows a shrine and another construction with a tree, 
and a woman of large proportions seated in a boat whose 
prow ends in an animal's head*. The small objects appear- 
ing in the air are unintelligible — (two orbs with flames (?) 
or twigs (?), and two other smaller objects). On a gold ring 
from Mycenae? a goddess appears seated before a shrine 
and holding in her raised right hand an object which exactly 
resembles a mirror with a handle; before her a female votary 
is standing. Finally Sir A. Evans mentions * a seal impression 
representing a seated goddess with a lion in front on a rock. 

An electrum ring from the Lower Town of Mycenae°® 
shows a woman of large proportions seated on a stool which 
has also been taken for a shrine; behind her is what seems 
to be a bush. Before her stands a much smaller male figure, 
apparently nude, with a spear in his left hand. His right 
«+ BSA, VII, p. 19, cf. p. 101. 

2 Above, p. 231. Seager, Mochlos, tig. 52 facing p. 90; A. J. Reinach, 
Rev. archéol.,, XV, 1910, p. 32, fig. 14; Evans, Transact. of the 3rd Congress 
for the History of Religions at Oxford, U, p. 196. 

3 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 190, fig. 64; Furtwiingler, Ant. Gem- 
men, pl. II, 21. 


4 BSA, VI, p. 76. 


* Evans, loc. cit., p. 175, fig. 51; Furtwiingler, loc. cit., TIT, p. 36, fig. 14. 
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forearm is bent forward across that of the woman, which is 
held in the same attitude. Both the hand of the woman and 
that of the man show the same gesture, a forefinger and the 
thumb being pressed together. One has the impression that 
they are engaged in a very vivid conversation. The scene is 
claimed as a sacra conversasione between the Great Goddess 
and her consort, though for my part I must admit that the 
scene strikes me as entirely secular in character '. 

In some scenes already discussed? the goddess appears 
standing; it has also been pointed out that in some cases it is un- 
certain whether we should take the same figure as the epiphany 
of a goddess or as a female votary. To these uncertain ex- 
amples a seal impression from H. Triada, showing two figures 
holding up double axes and a central figure in a flounced skirt 
and a peaked cap, also belongs*. This figure is apparently dan- 
cing, the body being bent slightly backwards, the face turned 
upwards, and the arms held to the waist. The scene is more 
likely to represent a cult dance than the epiphany of a goddess *. 

Other standing goddesses of the Mistress of the Animals 
type will be treated separately below, because they represent 
the goddess alone and not as the centre of a cult scene. The 
remarkable image of the ‘Mother of the Mountains’ on seal im- 
pressions from Knossos® is in fact connected with this type, 
the recently discovered gems from the Kalkani necropolis at 
Mycenae especially forming a connecting link. But the Knos- 
sian seal reproduces an epiphany, with the addition of a male 
votary and a shrine, and it must therefore be classed among 
the epiphanies here described. The image is restored from 

1 Furtwiingler’s idea that the man grasps the woman by the wrist, 
the symbolical gesture of marriage, is certainly erroneous; cf. H. von Fritze, 
Strena Helbigiana, p. 73, fig. 6 and p. 76. 

2 Above, p. 229. 

3 See above, p. 134, fig. 32. 

‘ Evans takes her for a goddess, BSA, UN, p. 60; and /HS, XLV, 1925, 
pp. 12, he compares another seal impression from H. Triada (fig. 75, p. 231), 
showing alarger female figure surrounded by two smaller ones, with two other 
representations with similar figures (they are apparently dancing, see p. 237), and 
claims thein to be the goddess accompanied by two child attendants, whom he 


also recognizes on the ring from Thisbe and the great gold ring from Mycenae. 
> BSA, VII, pp. 28, fig. 29; cf. IX, p. 37; often reproduced. 
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a series of fragmentary impressions of the same Seal found in 
a recess on the western side of the Central Court. The central 
figure is a goddess in a flounced skirt standing on a heap oi 
stones or a mountain, her right arm is bent, the hand being held 
towards the waist, and in her left hand, which she holds straight 
in front of her, there is a staff or a spear. On each side of 
the mountain there is a lion resting its forelegs midway up the 
side of the mountain. To the left is a two-storied shrine with 
columns and horns of consecration, to the right a male votary |. 

A very remarkable intaglio from the hoard of Thisbe ° 
shows a woman, clad in the Minoan dress with a kind of 
tripartite cap, rising from the ground which conceals her body 
below the thighs; on each side of her is a flower reminiscent 
of an archaic Greek palmctte. In her left hand she holds 
poppy heads. To the left there is a half kneeling vouth who leans 
forward and grasps her left wrist, while with the other hand 
he seems to support her elbow in an endeavour to assist her to 
rise. Sir A. Evans recognizes snake heads above her right shoul- 
der, but I am not able to determine the nature of these small 
projections; they may be knots which women sometimes wear on 
their neck 3. This type is really surprising, and there is no other 
so closely kindred to Greek religious ideas both in matter 
and form. The representation of the Earth Goddess with the 
lower part of her body concealed in the earth is known as 
typical of Greek art, and a series of monuments shows her 
rising with the help of Satyrs or Nature daemons?*. Nothing 
of a similar kind is known from Minoan monuments, and this 
really looks more Greek than Minoan °. 


' The conjecture of Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 159, n. 3, that the 
staff may be the shaft of a double axe which has disappeared seems very 
questionable, the double axe not being seen elsewhere in the hand of a deity; 
see above, pp. 190. 

2 JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 15, fig- 16 and pl. TI, 3. 

* See e. g. the bead seal reproduced, loc. cit, p. 13, fig. 15, although 
they are here much larger, 

* See e. g. Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
pp. 277, fig. 68 and seq. 

5 Sir Arthur Evans, Joc. c7t., p. +, touches on the question of the authenti- 
city of this astonishing treasure and finds it well testified on technical and other 
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On the representations here enumerated female deities 
are the more prominent, but in most cases the goddess is not 
characterized by special features or attributes so as to permit a 
closer determination of her nature. A seated goddess receiv- 
ing adoration or libations is a type which may be used to 
represent various deities. The instances which give really 
characteristic details are the more important for the knowledge 
of the deities worshipped by the Minoans and their functions. 
And these characteristics must be held apart; for there may 
be various deities with different functions. These single types 
are the ‘Mother of the Mountains’, who must be treated once 
more below, and the war goddess with the shield; the goddess 
of the tree cult has been treated in a previous chapter, and 
the remains of the shrines inform us that the domestic cult 
was devoted to a snake goddess. Two other instances are 
less clear. The goddess seated in a large ship is most na- 
turally taken as a goddess of sea-faring and a protectress of 
ships. Most enigmatical is the goddess seated before a shrine 
and holding up a mirror, if that object really is a mirror, and 
one must own that any other interpretation seems hardly possible. 
But the mirror very seldom appears in a religious connexion. 
The only instance, as far as I know, is the mirror which is 
one of the Japanese regalia and is said to be a symbol of the 
sun, but this example is not only solitary but also far-fetched 7. 

There is only one instance of a goddess appearing in 
the air, that of the gold ring from tomb [ at [sopata. A: 


male god appears surprisingly seldom, — the goddesses are 
dominant, —- and there is only one certain instance in which 


he is represented full size, the nude figure standing between 
the horns of consecration on a gem from the neigbourhood 


grounds. Every piece must, however, be tested independently, the practice 
of introducing some forged pieces among genuine ones not being unknown. 

+ That the mirror is mentioned among the symbols of the Orphic mys- 
teries (references given by R. Eisler, Orphisch-dionvsische Mysteriengedanken 
tn der christl. Antike, Bibl. Warburg, Vortrdge, 1922—23, IL Teil, p. 98, 
n. 1) can hardly be compared. The interpretation of Furtwangler, dnt. 
Gemmen, UI, p. 36, may be mentioned because of its strangeness. The image 
in the mirror is, he says, an apparition of a sonl; consequently the goddess 
with the mirror is the Mistress of the Souls. 

20 
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of Kydonia’. The god is elsewhere represented as a small 
figure descending through the air and as an armed god. He 
holds the bow on the ring in the Ashmolean Museum; the 
spear on the ring from Knossos, where he is seen descending 
before a tree cult sanctuary; and the shield on the great ring 
from Mycenae, if this figure is to be considered as male. More 
doubtiul is the figure on the sarcophagus from Milato. 

This armed god is further recognized on a seal impres- 
sion from Knossos? showing a male figure armed with a spear 
and a shield and wearing a peaked cap or helmet, and at his 
side a large animal which resembles 
a lioness but may also be a big dog. 
The figure may be a warrior god but 
it mav also be a human warrior or 
hunter; for the famous inlaid dagger 
from Mycenae shows that shields and 
spears Were used in hunting. Another 
seal impression trom H. Triada (fig. 87) 3 
shows a male figure with a bow and 
a similar peaked cap and at his sidea 
lion. Together with the first-mentioned 
Knossian seal impression another was 
found with a precisely correspond- 
ing female figure *, She wears a high 
peaked cap and holds a spear in her 
hand; at her side is a lion turning its head and looking up 
towards her. The figure is strongly reminiscent of the ‘Mo- 
ther of the Mountains’. These two types are the oldest, being 
found in the temple repositories and belonging to Middle Mi- 
noan Til From Zakro comes a quite similar seal impression, 
of a somewhat later date (Late Minoan [*; the figure seems 
to lack only the high cap. It may also be mentioned that 


Fic. 87, SEAL IMPRESSION 
From H. Trtapa. 


' Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 708, fig. 532; cf. below, p. 309. 

* BSA, IX. p. 59, fig. 38. Eight examples of this impression were found. 
3 Mon. ant., XIII, p. 44, fig. 40. 

* BSA,IN, p. 59, fig. 37. Eleven examples of this impression were found. 
> BSA, XVI, p. 263, fig. 2. 
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a gem from Crete in Berlin! shows a womun rapidly moving 
forward with a bow. Much more remarkable is u bead seal 
from the hoard of Thisbe showing a richly clad woman moving 
rapidly forward to the right, bow in hand and with a quiver 
on her back; she has just shot an arrow which sticks into the 
back of a deer before her *. 

Animals and hunting scenes being very common on Mi- 
noan gems °*, the ussumption would not be unnatural that the 
instances here mentioned also belong to this cluss and have no 
religious Connexions, but they cannot be sepurated from an- 
other series, whose religious associa- 
tion is obvious. Jf only a human 
figure and an animal appear together, 
it may be a motif taken from daily 
life; but there is a group which must 
have some special significance, a tfe- 
male figure grasping an animal stand- 
ing erect before her. A sardonyx 
from Elis in Berlin shows a woman 
grasping a goat by the horns, while 
her other arm hangs straight down. 
A chalcedony from Vaphio has the 
same group, only with the addition of another woman. <A cor- 
nelian, also from Vaphio, shows a woman holding up a large 
ram whose head rests on her right shoulder *. .\ seal impression 
from Zakro® is so similar to the last-mentioned gem that it may 
almost have been taken from it. There is also a very similar 
galopetra from H. Triada (fig. 88)° Instead of a human figure 
a daemon of a singular pot-bellicd shape appears, holding up a 


BiG. 88 SRADSLONE 
trom Ho Trrapa. 


1 JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 22, fig. 25; Furtwiingler, Ant. Gemmen, pl. II, 24 

? JAS, loc. cit., p. 21, fig. 24 and pl. IT, 4. 

3 J note only a very early specimen showing that hunting was a sub- 
ject of art already in Middle Minoan I, namely the ivory half cvlinder from 
Knossos, showing a dog, a man shooting an arrow, a tree. and an agrimi; 
Evans, Palace of Minos. I, p. 197, fig. 145. 

* Furtwangler, Ant. Genimen, pl. II, 27, 20,25; the last two also Eph. 
arch., 1889, pl. S, 33, 34. 

2 JAS; SST TI2S pe TG fig. 3, 

© Mon. ant. SIU. p. 45, fig 42. 
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hind, on a square cornelian from the necropolis of Phaestus 
(fig. 89). Other gems show daemons of the usual kind carrying 
a dead animal; a chalcedony of unknown provenance a ‘goat, 
and a serpentine in Berlin a stag *. Consequently it is im- 
possible to interpret the first-mentioned figures as priestesses 
offering or carrying sacrificial animals. 

This type is again connected with another, of which the 
peculiarity is the symmetrical composition, often convention- 
alized into the heraldic scheme, precisely corresponding to the 
two above-mentioned types, with 
a tree or a column and one, or more 
often two symmetrically arranged, 
animals or monsters. The two ani- 
mals with lew exceptions are of the 
same species; they are usually lions 
but sometimes also fabulous mon- 
sters. Daemons may also take the 
place of the animals or of the human 
figure. The central human figure 
is most frequently female, but may 
also be male. A gem from kydo- 
nia* shows a male figure grasping 
by their heads two lions sitting 
upright. Seal impressions of two 
varieties* show a male figure between a pair of confronted 
lions stretching his arms over their heads; others from the 
Rooms of the Archives likewise show a male figure between two 
lions >. Two gems, one from Mycenae and another in Berlin, 
show a man grasping a lion with each hand, one by the throat 
and the other by the hind leg*®. A gem from Knossos‘ shows 
a winged griffin and a lion standing erect and confronted; the 
figure in the centre seems to be male but is much damaged. 


Fic. 89, SbtALSTONE FROM THE. 
NECROPOLIS OF PHAESTUS. 


1 Mon. ant., XIV, p. 625, fig. 97 a. 

? Furtwiingler, Joc. cit, pl. H, 30, 35. 

’ Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 163, fig. 43. 

* Described BSA, VII, p. 101. 

* BSA, VII, p. 76. 

Furtwangler, loc. cit., Til, p. 44, fig. 20 and n. 5. 
* Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VU, 136. 
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The most remarkable male figure is that on a gem trom Ky- 
donia’. He is nude but for a girdle, and stands between the 
horns of consecration with his hands on his breast. To the 
left is a winged goat and to the right a daemon with a liba- 
tion jug in his hand. The heraldic scheme is here broken up, 
one animal is left to express the nature of the god as the 
Master of Animals, while for the other a daemon is substituted. 
A still more noteworthy feature is that the god occupies the 
same place as the sacred bough and other cult implements on 
other seals, the minister of the cult being in each case a daemon. 

A gem from Mycenae shows a female figure apparently 
kneeling between a lion and a lioness with her forearms raised, 
and another gem shows her seated betjveen two lions in an 
heraldic pose *. A very interesting detail is that she is seated 
on a separate animal's head; it has been noted above ? that 
this is a proof that she is a goddess. On a recently discovered 
signet-ring from Amari, west of Ida, the goddess is seen seated 
on a broad base, and upon the outer edge of this on each 
side a lion rests his forelegs*. Seal impressions from Knossos 
show a female figure in a flounced skirt laying her hands on 
the necks of two lions which stand back to back with their 
heads turned towards her*®. A Late Minoan Il gem from Wes- 
tern Crete® shows a goddess with what appears to be short 
wings proceeding from her shoulders between two confronted 
griffins, A gem from Mycenae’ shows a daemon erect be- 
tween two symmetrically seated lions. In the same heraldic 
scheme birds, perhaps swans, also appear. <A jasper in the 
British Museum® shows a female figure surrounded by two 
large flying birds symmetrically arranged; she is standing on 


Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 708, fig. 532. 

2 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 164, fig. 44 and p. 165, fig. 45. 

3 Above, p. 199, 

* Evans, fhe Ring of Nestor, JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 66, tig 56. 

> BSA, VI, p. 101, 

% Mentioned by Evans, Palace of Miuos, I, p. 708; figured JHS, XLV, 
1925, p. 24, fig. 28; cf below, p 312 
Evans, Sree and Pillar Cult, p. 168, fig. 4o. 
British Museum Catalogue, new ed., pl. II, No. 82; Rev. archéol., 
1878, pl. XX, 3. 
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a kind of exergue formed by undulating lines which may be 
taken as waves. An amethyst from Vaphio' shows a woman 
with a bird grasped by its long neck in each hand. Finally 
one of the bead seals from Thisbe * shows the same repre- 
sentation; on one side of the woman’s head is a star and on 
the other a small round disc. 

The idea contained in these figures is not difficult to 
understand; the grasping of the animals is a symbol of the 
deity’s power over them. We have, to apply a term used of 
analogous figures in 
the archaic Greek 
age, a x6tvia Doe", 
a Mistress of Ani- 
mals; though in the 
Minoan - Mycenaean 
age there was also 
a motviog nowy, a 
Master of Animals. 

The ‘Mother of 
Mountains’ seal im- 
pression from Knos- 
sos belongs formally 
to this class; the 
goddess is standing 
between two heral- 
dically placed lions, 
but here we have 
an actual cult scene with a shrine and a votary; it is beyond 
any possible doubt a goddess. That a goddess is also to be 
recognized on the two gems recently found in a chamber 
tomb in the Kalkani hill near Mycenae (pl. Il, 9) and on the 
closely kindred gem from the cave of Psychro in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford (fig. 90 and pl. II, 8) is proved by the curious 
object carried on her head. The absolutely identical repre- 
sentations on the two gems from the Kalkani necropolis are de- 


Fic. 90. GEM FROM THE CAVE OF PsycHro. 


1 Eph. arch., 1889, pl. X, 5. 
° JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 23, fig. 26 and pl. II, 35. 
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scribed by Mr Wace as follows!: The Mother Goddess is arrayed 
in the usual flounced skirt and open bodice, with a fine rampant 
lion on either side. Below her feet three lines make a kind of 
exergue and above her head is a ritual object, formed appa- 
rently of snakes, from the centre of which rises the sacred symbolic 
double axe.” To this I add that the goddess carries the object 
above her head with both hands raised and that the head is 
diminutive, almost non-existent, a device peculiar to Late Mi- 
noan I. These remarks apply also to the figure on the gem 
from the cave of Psychro, which shows a closely kindred re- 
presentation. The figure of the goddess is very similar: she is 
surrounded by two symmetrically 
arranged standing griffins with 
large outspread wings. There is 
no exergue, but the griffins stand 
on a higher level than the god- 
dess, each upon a separate ground 
line. The goddess again raises 
both hands to support the same 
object above her head. Here it is 
not double, as is the case on the 
gems from Mycenae, but triple. Fic. 91. GOLD RING FROM THE 

The double axe is absent. BEEHIVE TOMB NEAR MUIDELA. 

In a beehive tomb at Dendra 

near Mideia, which was excavated last summer by Professor 
Persson, a gold ring with a very curious representation was 
found in one of the two graves in the vaulted chamber (fig. 91) ?. 
It shows without doubt the same obiect but complicates the 
question still more. The field is divided into two zones. In the 
lower two couchant quadrupeds, perhaps pards, are arranged 
symmetrically; in the upper zone there are two monsters seen 
en face, recalling certain of the Zakro types’, standing in an 


1 JHS, XUI, 1921, p. 264; cf. Evans, Palace of Minos, p. 721. One of 
them is figured here, pl. I], 9, by the kind permission of Mr Wace. 

2? T owe the provisional design reproduced here to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Persson; the ring will be reproduced and treated in his forthcoming 
work on his discoveries in this series. 

2 EB. g. JAS, XXII, 1902, p. 84, fig. 22. 
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object which must be identified with the one discussed here. 
The position of the monsters seems to imply that they are 
of religious significance, und this is certainly somewhat sur- 
prising, but the object itself seems to have been misunder- 
stood in some degree. The three parallel projections on 
the sides with their ends resembling snakes’ heads are quite 
similar to those of the representations discussed above, but 
the middle part resembles a plaited band. 

A gem in the Museum at Cassel! (fig. 92) shows a very 
careless repetition of the above type: the head of the goddess 
is as diminutive as in the above-mentioned representations. 
The object which she carries on her head has degenerated 
into three plain curved lines: her lifted 
hands do not touch it. From her waist 
two enigmatical lines issue upward, one 
on each side; they are perhaps to be com- 
pared with the so-called branches issuing 
from behind the thighs of the figure on 
the Aegina gold pendant*®. The goddess 
is here surrounded by two standing lions, 
whose hindquarters are concealed by the 
lower part of her body. 

It may perhaps be hesitatingly asked whether a Late Mi- 
noan lentoid from Crete * does not also belong to this type. 
The facing figure of the Goddess is standing with her hands clasp- 
ed beiore her breast between two heraldically arranged griffins. 
Her head is button-like; from her shoulders two downward- 
curving objects issue. Actually there is one sole object be- 
neath the throat of the figure projecting on each side of the 
shoulders; it resembles a bow. Sir A. Evans had at first 
mistaken these projecting parts for short wings, now he thinks 
that they are sacral knots, but the latter are worn at the 
back of the neck and not below the throat. The object re- 
sembles those discussed above, but there is the difficulty that 
it appears not on the head but below the throat of the figure. 


Fic. 92. SEALSYONE IN ‘THE 
Musrum Ar CASSEL. 


' Furtwingler, dat. Genmen, pl. VI, 5. 
° Below, p. 316, tig. 94. 
4 JHS, XXXV, 1925, p. 24, fig. 28. 
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Here also it may be pointed out that similar objects issue from 
behind the thighs of the figure on the Aegina gold pendant. 

This object as seen on the first-mentioned gems is most 
perplexing. It may for the sake of convenience be de- 
scribed as consisting of two or three slim, bow-shaped 
objects, whose middle parts and ends curve upwards, the ends 
pointing almost vertically. They terminate on each side in 
what resemble snakes’ heads with rings beneath them. On the 
strength of this similarity and through a comparison with the snake 
goddesses these objects are taken as snakes, but this must 
be erroneous. [ do not attach much 
weight to the remark that these 
snakes, if they be snakes, have heads at 
both ends. Far more decisive is the fact 
that the two parallel objects on both 
the gems from Mycenae are connected 
with each other by three cross bars 
in each of the two lower curves. 
This is evidently impossible if snakes 
are intended. 

I know nothing which can be 
compared with these representations 
except a three-sided seal impression 
from Zakro (fig. 93 and pl. IL, 10), 
in the Ashmolean Museum, of which one side shows a bucra- 
nium with large horns, with a bird to the leit and right, and 
above it two similar parallel objects. These are here, how- 
ever, somewhat different. The ends do not curve upward 
so sharply and are not thickened; the middle part is marked- 
ly thicker. The objects are not connected with each other, 
but show on each side at some distance irom the centre, at 
the point where the thickening of the middle part sensibly 
diminishes, two parallel cross lines. Nobody will hesitate to 
recognize in these objects bows which are in all respects 
similar tothe Greek bow. The parallel cross lines may be taken 
for rings which fasten the separate shorter strengthening piece, 
which was laid on the middle part of the bow‘. Such an ex- 


Fic, 93. SEAI. IMPRESSION FROM 
ZAKRO. 


1 Two seal impressions trom Zakro, JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 85, figs. 24 
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planation would agree with the composite bow already found 
in ancient Egypt and used by many peoples especially in Asia 
from its westernmost parts to China and India. Professor von Lu- 
schan produced from Turkestan a variety of this type of bow, 
in order to provide a sound explanation of the ancient Greek and 
the Homeric bow '. The bow was used by the Minoans, but the 
reliable representations are on too small a scale to show po- 
sitively whether the composite or the simple bow is meant ?; 
though as the composite bow is found in Egypt there is no 
need to doubt that it was known also in Minoan Crete. 

There are, however, features in the first-mentioned re- 
presentations which seem to argue against their being ex- 
plained as bows, viz. the thickened ends and the cross bars 
apparently connecting the parallel objects, not to mention the 
figure as a whole and its apparent meaning. I am bound to 
confess that this explanation seems also to be beset with 
difficulties, but J am not able to find another more probable, 
and it will fall in with the other representations of the series 
treated here. 

The goddess accompanied by lions is a hunting goddess; 
she has the spear in her hand on the so-called ‘Mother of 
the Mountains’ seal impression, and the Knossian seal impression 
mentioned above shows her with the lion at her side. In con- 
sequence we shall probably also be correct in taking as the 


and 25; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 702, fig. 525, d and ec, show bucrania. 
Fig. 25 is a fantastic transformation, the homs ending in animals' heads, 
and a meander with dots crowns the head. Fig. 24 is more interesting and 
seems to be derived from the type in the Ashmolean Museum. From the 
skull behind the horns wings emerge, or they may be birds, for the heads 
with the beak are recognizable. Beneath the muzzle are two parallel curv- 
ed lines which very vividly recall the object carried on her head by the 
goddess on the gems from Mycenae. 

1 F. vy. Luschan, Ueber den antiken Bogen, Festschrift f. Benndorff, 
(1898), pp. 189; ci. W. Reichel, Homerische Waffen, 2nd ed., pp. 112. 

? The siege scene on the fragment of a silver vase from the [Vth shaft 
grave at Mycenae, see c. g. Eph. arch., 1891, pl. II, 2; the god descending 
on the gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum, see above, fig. 85, p. 296; a 
seal impression from H. Triada showing a man with a bow accompanied by 
a lion, Mon. ant., XIII, p. 44, fig. 40 (here fig. 87, p. 306): deities with the 
bow see pp. 306. 
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same goddess the woman shooting an arrow on the gem from 
Thisbe and on the one in Berlin;this at least seems more probable 
than to assume that a mortal huntress is represented, for al- 
though the wall paintings from Tiryns show women in a cha- 
riot on their way to the hunt, hunting was of course not 
a common sport of women in Minoan days. The seal im- 
pression from Zakro in the Ashmolean Museum, which in part 
shows a striking resemblance to the gems from Mycenae, 
would thus too be naturally connected with this goddess. 
Instead of the goddess the central figure is here the bucra- 
nium, the skull of the sacrificial animal; on each side is a 
bird — the goddess also appears surrounded by symmetrically 
arranged birds — and above it are two parallel bows. Here 
the bows are recognizable beyond doubt. On the three gems 
we have noted certain details which seem to contradict this 
identification, viz. the thickened ends and the cross bars. It 
may be that the holy bow of the goddess was used as a ritual 
object and therefore transformed. This object, which the god- 
dess carries on her head, is somewhat reminiscent of the horns 
of consecration, and this resemblance is strengthened by the 
position of the double axe between the upward curving ends 
of the bows, just as it is placed between the horns of consecration. 
Consequently there is another alternative: that the charac- 
teristically vivid imagination of the Minoans effected a formal 
modification of the object under the influence of the horns 
of consecration. 

There is, however, still another monument, though later 
in date, in which the same enigmatical object is showed in 
another manner, a gold pendant from the Aegina treasure 
(fig. 94), composed of two thin openwork plates. I describe 
it in the words of the Catalogue a little abridged!: A 
male figure stands with his feet turned right; he wears a loin- 
cloth girt at the waist and a raised crown of four feathers, 
surmounted by a fluted cylinder for suspension. With each 
hand he grasps a water-bird by the neck; the bird is turned 
outwards and pecks at buds which issue from two ribbed 


1 Marshall, Catalogue of the Jewelry in the British Museum, p. 34, 
pl Vins 623 
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and curved branches. The branches seem to rest on two 
lotus-flowers which form the terminals of a support (boat?) on 
which the figure stands. What interest us here are the ob- 
jects called branches in the Catalogue. They are parallel and 
issue from behind the thighs of the figure. Their contour, if 
we add the pieces concealed by the body of the figure, is 
exactly like that of the object carried on the goddess’s head 
on the two gems from the Kaikani necropolis, and the whole 
appearance is so strikingly similar that it seems to leave no 


Fic. 94. GOLD PENDANI FROM AEGINA. 


doubt as regards their identity, although the object is here 
placed behind and not above the figure. And the figure itseli, 
if not identical, is at least the maie form oj the same deity: the 
Master of the Animals, here exceptionally represented together 
with water birds, as is the Mistress of the Animals in some 
instances quoted above. This is a further valuable proof of 
the close parallelism of the male and the female deity. So 
lar ali goes well. But doubts are raised with regard to the nature 
of the object. It is described in the Catalogue as consisting of 
branches with buds, but this interpretation is hardly possible; 


FABULOUS ANIMALS AND MONSTERS. Sie. 


we must admit frankly that the so-called branches resemble 
snakes, but on the other hand the same difficulties stand in 
the way of this identification as in the case of the gems from 
the Kalkani necropolis. At all events the object is here a 
motif transmitted from an older age and perhaps not wholly 
understood. I have to end by confessing my own uncertainty 
with regard to this object, and stating simply that it ap- 
pears as a characteristic attribute of the Deity of the Animals. 

We have already noted the fact that not only a man and 
a@ woman appear as Master and Mistress of Animals but that 
a daemon also occurs in this capacity in the antithetic group. 
Before we estimate the meaning and the importance of this 
fact, it will be necessary to investigate closely the nature of 
these daemons and their functions. I leave out the fabulous 
animals, sphinxes, and griffins which Minoan art took over 
from Oriental art and which often appear in religious associa- 
tions, but which with the exception of the amazing ‘Ring of Nestor’ 
are only of accessory value, hardly more significant than the 
same figures in Greek art and mythology, where they often 
appear as followers and attributes of the gods, e. g. Apollo’. 
In the Minoan age they appear also in the same function as 
the lions and other animals as followers and guardians oi 

By I have compiled a list of the representations of griffins and sphinxes, 
omitting instances of merely decorative value. 

Griffins (ct. Furtwingler in Roscher’s Lextkou der Mythologie, I, pp. 
1745, and Prinz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencvkl. da klass. Altertumswiss., VII, 
pp. 1911) Couchant without wings on wall painting on one side of the throne 
in the Throne Room in the Palace of Knossos, restored, Dussaud, Les civil. 
préhell., 2nd ed., pl. I, facing p. 16. The above-discussed gem in the Ash- 
molean Museum; a griffin on each side of the goddess, see p. 310. Gem from 
Knossos, griffin and lion standing erect, human figure in the centre, see above, 
p. 308,n.7. Gem from Vaphio, man in ‘stole’ holding a female griffin by a cord, 
Eph. arch., 1889, pl. X, 32; Fartwangler, Ant. Gesnen, pl, I, 39. Gold ring 
from Mycenae; seated man holding a female griffin, seated before him, by a 
cord, Joc. cit, pl. VI, 18 and vol II, p. 27, fig. 18. Larnax from Palaikastro, 
standing griffin, BSA, VII, pl. XVIII Gold ring from the necropolis of 
Phaestus, running griffin, Mow. ant., NIV, p. 322, fig. 12. Gem from Pediada, 
Crete, griffin of the same type as those on the gem in the Ashmolean Mn- 
seum, Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VIE, 101. Bead seal from Menidi, couchant griffin 
with outspread wings, Das Auppelgrab von Menidi, pi. VI, 2. Seal impres- 
sions with griffins both single and confronted, mentioned BSA, VII, p. 101 and 
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the gods, the sacred objects, and places. So their importance 
seems to be chiefly artistic, but in the lower compartment of 
the ‘Ring of Nestor’! we see a griffin seated on a stool and 
adored by two women with griffins’ heads; other such beings, 
and men and women swarm or dance aboutit. We must return to 
this most remarkable representation later. [ also put on one side 
the composite monsters which occur on Minoan seal impressions 
especially on those of the great hoard from Zakro. These are the 
most varying and fantastic combinations of heads and limbs 
of men and animals which seem to be the product of an over- 
heated fever-stricken imagination, and of course have no re- 
ligious value, or to quote the words of Sir A. Evans ?: ''The types 


VIII, p. 77. Two others from Zakro and one from Knossos figured by Evans, 
Palace of Minos, I, p. 712, tig. 536. Fragment of Miniature fresco from 
Knossos, couchant griffin, Joc. cit., p. 549, fig. 400. The gold-leafs and ivory 
carvings from Mycenae are merely decorative. 

Sphinxes (cf. J. Ilberg in Roscher’s Lex. d. Mythologie, IV, pp. 1338). 
Gold ring from Mycenae, two symmetrically seated sphinxes, flenr de lys 
column in the centre, Evans, 7ree and Pillar Cult, p. 135, fig. 53; cf. above, 
p. 246. Gem from Mycenae, symmetrical kriosphinxes with one common 
head, Joc. czt., p. 159, fig. 37; cf. ahove, p.217. Bead seal from Thisbe, man 
attacking a winged sphinx with a cap, JAS, XLV, 1925, p. 27, fig. 31 and pl. IT, 1. 
Gold-plated ring from pit cave No. 7 at Zafer Papoura, running sphinx with 
outspread wings, Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 416, fig. 21. Cornelian trom the 
necropolis of H. Triada, Mon. ant., XIV, p. 718, fig. 21. Fragment of wall 
painting from Knossos, couchant sphinx with white human head, below frieze 
of alternating white and blue rosettes, unpublished. Couchant sphinx sculp- 
tured in the round in black steatite from a tomb near H. Triada, assumed to 
he a weight, Mou. ant., XIV, p. 749, fig. 44; Ant. crét., I, pl. XXIV,2. The 
style is distinctly foreign and more probably to be connected with Babylonia 
(Karo) than with Egypt (Paribeni); see A. della Seta, La Sphinge di H. 
Triada, Rendiconti dell’ Accad. det Lincet, XVY, 1907, pp. 699. Two standing 
sphinxes symmetrically arranged on either side of a column, ivory sculpture 
from Menidi, Das Kuppelgrab von Menidi, pl. VIII, 10 (here tig. 67, p. 215). 
Merely decorative sphinxes, e. g. the figure from Mycenae, Eph. arch., 1887, 
pl. XIII, B; from Menidi, doc. cit., pl. VIII, 4; and as mirror handles, e. g. 
from Zafer Papoura, Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 454, fig. 69; on an ivory 
comb and on a glass plaque from Spata, Bull. corr. hell., 1878, pl. XVII, 2, 
etc. Sphinxes with butterfly wings, seal impression from Zakro, JHS, XXU, 
1902, p. 83, fig. 19; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 73, fig. 529 c. 

1 Evans, JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 68 and pl. IV, 2. 

? Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 702, cf. p. 707. 
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shift and transform themselves like phantoms oi a dream”. 
He thinks that this is due to the utilitarian purpose of baifling 
forgers‘. Aiter the deduction of these forms there remain a 
number of composite monsters and daemons which appear or 
are said to appear in religious associations. Our first task 
will be to separate the types, and we will begin by singling 
out some peculiar specimens that differ from the great series 
which is so important with regard to the question of the Na- 
ture deities. 

I have already noted a worn gold ring from the necro- 
polis of Phaestus showing an apparently nude woman seated 
before a column indicating a shrine, a woman in adoration, 
and a dog-like animal standing 
or perhaps seated (the hind legs 
have vanished owing to the 
worn condition of the ring) be- 
fore the votary and turned to- 
wards the goddess ?; the animal 
too is evidently worshiping the 
goddess. This is of importance 
for judging a seal impression 
from Zakro? showing a similar 
seated animal and a woman turned towards each another. 
The animal lifts up both forelegs (or arms), the woman liits 
one arm while holding the other against her bosom. Both 
appear in the guise of votaries, but in the case of the ring 
from Phaestus we must regard the woman as the deity and 
the animal as the votary or servant. The same animal, seated 
and with raised forelegs, occurs on a seal impression from H. 
Triada (fig. 95)+. Sir A. Evans recognizes an adaptation of an 
adoring cynocephalus, the Egyptian dog-ape *; conseyuently it is 
not a monster composed of a bestial head and human limbs, as 


Fic. 95. SEAL IMPRESSION FROM 
H. TRriava. 


4 A valuable analysis justly laying stress upon the inorganic compo- 
sition of these figures is given by della Seta, Rendiconti dell Accad. dei 
Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 420. 

® Mon. ant., SIV, p. 578, fig. 51; above, fig. 68, p. 220 and p. 300. 

8 JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 78, fig. 4. 

* Mou. ant., XIII, p. 39, fig. 32. 

> Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 683. 
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Dr Hogarth thought. Insome of the frescoes discovered in the ex- 
cavations at Knossos in 1923 apes of the cercopithecus genus, 
not found nearer than the Sudan, are so vividly depicted that 
Sir A. Evans assumes that the artist must have studied them from 
life, and that tame specimens were kept in the palace’. The 
type has no great interest in connexion with Minoan religion, 
but as it was borrowed from abroad and not as a rule under- 
stood correctly, the ape not being a native of Crete, it may 
have been taken 
for a monster, com- 
posed of human 
and animal parts, 
and have given an 
impulse to the form- 
ing of other com- 
posite monsters. 
Of foreign or- 
igin also is the 
remarkable repre- 
sentation on a shell 
tablet from Phaes- 
tus (fig. 96), bored with holes for attachment to some other 
object. Four daemons with animals’ heads are advancing to- 


Fic. 96. SHELL TABLET FROM PHAESTUs. 


wards the leit in the same dress — a long garment held to- 
gether round the waist by a girdle whose long hanging ends 
terminate in a ball or small disc, — and in the same attitude, 


the left arm hanging down, the right holding staffs, as tall as 
themselves, which they grasp by the top, bending their elbows 
at a right angle. Three have quadrupeds’ heads, the third 
being horned, although its species is uncertain (perhaps dog (2), 
boar, and bull); the fourth has.a bird’s head *. The figures and 


+ Tn a lecture delivered before the Meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool, reported in The Times, August 29th, 1923. 

? Mon. ant., XII, pp. 129, pl. VIII, 1; JAS, XXII, 1902, p. 92, fig. 33. 
Hogarth calls them “first cousins of Nilotic divinities", but the resemblance 
to Babylonian figures is much more striking and evident. The connection 
with Babylonian representations was recognized by della Seta, La conchigha 
ai Phaistos e la religione Micenea, Rendiconti dell’ Accad. dei Lincei, XVU, 
1908, pp. 399, who also sought for other traces of Babylonian influence. These 
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their attitudes recall so strongly the rows of animal-headed 
daemons on some Babylonian and Assyrian amulets, e. g. the 
second zone of the ‘Hades tablet’! or a similar tablet from 
Assur (fig. 97), that they are without the slightest doubt to be 
derived from Babylonian prototypes, even if the examples 
quoted may be later in date.” Babylonian seal cylinders, im- 
ported into Crete in Middle Minoan I and imitated there 3, 
testify the connexion, though Babylonian influence on Minoan 
art is questionable. This relief is therefore important, because 
it shows that Babylonian figure types also were taken over, 


Fic. 97. TABLET FROM ASSCR. 


if it is of Minoan make, but this is doubted by Professor Karo}. 
The material, conch shell, is, as regards Crete, here alone em- 
ployed for reliefs; Dr Pernier remarks that it was used in 
Lower Chaldaea. 

_ A much discussed specimen of a composite figure is pro- 
vided by the so-called Minotaur seal irom Knossos*®, Two 
fragments were found exhibiting what appears to be a man 
clad in a kind of cuirass, with his body bent towards a cross- 
legged seat, on which there is a monster with the legs of a man, 
but with the head, forelegs, and the upper part of the body, 


. were rejected, but the Babylonian type of these daemons upproved by <A. J. 
Reinach, Rev. de hist. des religtons, LX, 1909, pp. 235. 
1 See e. g. JHS, XIV, 1894, p. 118, fig. 13; W. H. Ward, The Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asta, p. 282. 
° Roscher’s Lev. d. Mythologte, IV, p. 1494, tig. 55. 
3 See below, p. 330, n. 3. 
* Realencvkl. d. klass. Altertumswiss., XI, p. 1793. 
> BSA, VII, p. 18, fig. 7 a. 
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including the tail, of an animal resembling a calf. Between 
_them is a tree., It is very often said that the bull was a sa- 

cred animal among the Minoans, and this is natural in view 
of the desire to account for the myth of Minotaur by a bull- 
cult! But in reality, with the solitary exception of this seal, 
there is no evidence for a bull-cult among the Minoans*. The 
calf-man is seated, but the man standing before him is cer- 
tainly not adoring him; he seems to regard the monster with an 
astonished and fixed expression. Perhaps this seal impression 
is one of the few mythical representations found in Minoan art. 

It is often assumed that Minoan bull-fighting was a sacral 
performance, but there is nothing in the Minoan monuments 
to prove that it was more than a very popular secular sport 3. 
The dangers of the bull-ring and the numerous works of art 
with monsters composed of human and animal parts account 
satisfactorily for the origin of the myth of Minotaur. 

There are daemons with human bodies and with heads of 
rarious animals, even of the bull *, but they appear never to have 

} A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, pp. 467, thinks that the sun was conceived as 
a bull, that the Labyrinth was an orchestra of a solar pattern presumably 
made for a mimetic dance, and that Minotaur was a Knossian prince mas- 
querading as a bull. 

* The reasoning of Pottier, Bull. corr, hell., XXXI, 1907, pp. 121, is 
of too general a kind to prove anything for the Minoan age. 

® The instances collected by A. Reichel, Die Strerspiele in der kretisch- 
mykenischen Kultur, Athen. Mitt, XXXIV, 1909, pp. 853. A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
I, pp. 497. B. Laum, Das Evsengeld der Spartaner, Verzeichnis der Vor- 
lesungen dev Akad. zu Braunsberg, 1921—25, thinks that the agoxes in the 
Spartan cult of Artemis Orthia were derived from the Minoan bull-fights. 
His parallels are very questionable. 

* To bring out this point I note some of the simpler specimens which 
may be called composite monsters, heads and limbs being exchanged for the 
corresponding parts of other animals; I leave out the purely arbitrary 
compositions. Man with a goat's head and wings instead of arms, JHS, 
XNIT, 1902, p. 80, fig. 12, and pl. VII, 34, cf. 36. Woman with a bird's head 
and wings instead of arms, foc. céf., p. 79, fig. 8; cf. p. 80, fig. 13, and Eph. 
arch., 1907, pl. VHT, 150; seated Mon. ant., XIII, p. 38, fig. 30. Woman with 
a bull's head, wings, and a fan-tail, BSA, VI, p. 133, fig. 45 c. Man witha 
horned bull's head, bovine ears and tail, seated with his left leg crossed upon 
his right knee and his hands extended, Joc. cit., fig. a, cf. b, and JHS, loc. cit., pl. 
VI, 17 and 18. Small standing four-legged bronze animal with a human head 
from the cave of Patso, Museo di aut. class., II, 1888, pl. XIV, 8. Winged 
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been adored. The crouching position and grotesyue appearance 
(resembling a foetus) of these man-bulls ' are absolutely inappro- 
priate for a divine being, even in the Minoan age ®. Sir A. Evans 
published together with the so-called Minotaur seal impression 
two gems with composite figures from Knossos *; their body is 
human, but the head and the forelegs those of an animal. They 
are not, however, man-bulis; the cloven horns show that they 
are man-stags. One of these gems is important because it 
indicates a religious association; on one side of the monster 
is the detached head of a goat and onthe other a pair of horns 
ol consecration with a bough between the horns. But I do not 
consider it warrantable to conclude that a cult was devoted 
to the monster; it is more probable that it haunted the sacred 
places as a servant of a deity whose cult is indicated by the 
sacral horns and the head of the sacrificial animal *. 

Sir A. Evans made a very illuminating remark in discussing 
the seal irom the Western entrance. “The gem illustrates the 
fact that the Minotaur was only one of several similar mon- 
strous creations of Minoan art that were rife at this period, 
and of which the man-stag and the man-lion as well as the 
eagle-lady afford further illustrations. “Tt is to be noted that 
in the Zakro sealings representing the transitional period be- 
tween the latest Middle Minoan and the earliest Late Minoan 
phases, these compound figures are seen under less stereo- 


goat, gem from Kydonia, Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 70S, tig. 532. Lower 
part human, and from the waist the foreparts of a goat and a bull bent 
downwards on either side, gem in the British Museum, Furtwingler, int. Gem- 
men, pl. II, 41. Part below the waist human, above, part of an agrinit, loc. 
ett., pl. IT, 40. 

1 JHS, XXII, 1902, pl. VI, 17 and 18; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 
202, fig, o25 4. 

? Cf Evans, loc. cif., p. 703: “Sometimes we detect a grim humour, as 
where a Minotaur appears to be devouring his own hand". It is perhaps 
more likely to be a three-forked tongue in his mouth. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 359, fig. 260, d and e; BSA, VII, p. 19, fig. 7, b and c. 

* A bead seal found at the Western entrance of the Knossian Palace, 
BSA, XI, p. 18, fig. 10, shows similar monsters, a man-stag and a man-boar, 
in similarly distorted attitudes. Among the great hoard of seal impressions 
found in the Room of the Archives composite monsters, man-goats, etc. are 
also enumerated, BSA, VIII, p. 77. 


ak 
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typed and more tantastic aspects.” 
originally purely imaginative creations, but as the imagination 
weakened they were reduced to fewer and poorer forms. They 
may sometimes have been taken for a kind of daemon, of the 
same order as the other daemons to be discussed next, and 
in one case they have been brought into association with the 
cult as servants of a deity. 


A peculiar type of daemon remains 
it is fixed but admits of slight vuriations?. 


Fic. 98, 


Wate PAINTING FROM Mycesxark. 


HUMAN SHAPE, 


These monsters were 


to be considered; 
These are some- 
times said to be 
horse or lion dae- 
mons, but the feet 
are paws, not 
hoofs, and the 
head is hardly 
lion-like *; more- 
over the ears 
are long and mo- 
bile. The back 
is especially cha- 
racteristic; it 
seems to be co- 
veredwith aloose 
skin which termi- 


nates in a kind of wasp-tail, while the ridge oj the back is beset 
with bristles, sometimes with a small round dot at their ends. 
The same type is represented on a well-known fragment of a 
wall painting from Mycenae (fig. 98) *, which shows parts of three 
daemons carrying a long pole or a rope on their shoulders, | 
They are said to have asses’ heads but this assertion is some-” 


t Lc; cit; p- 19. 

* The attempt of Cook, JHS, XIV, 1894, pp. 81, before the days of the 
great discoveries to distinguish special types within this group itself, ass, 
lion, horse, swine daemons in addition to the half human monsters composed 
with bull, goat, and stag, and to explain them as due to an animal worship 
derived from totemistic ideas is disproved by the subsequent discoveries. 

* Cf. the good characterizing given by Furtwiingler, Aut. Gemmen, 
II, p. 39, but in spite of this he calls the figures lion-daemons. 

* Eph. arch., 1887, pl. X, 1. 


ry 
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what arbitrary. What is decisive is that the same loose skin 
covers their backs and is here coloured blue and red in con- 
trast to the other parts of the figures, which are yellow. The 
only difference is that this version comes from a wall painting, 
and the others from engraved gems. The action is, however, 
enigmatical. Perhaps we may find a parallel in the gems 
showing a daemon carrying a dead animal. 

"We have already found these daemons employed as ser- 
vants of the cult. They pour out libations on to the sacred 
boughs, on to altars, tripods, and sacred cairns’, they approach 
the goddess with libation iugs in their uplifted hands’, and 
many other representations show them handling the libation jug; 
the list was given above 3/7 | may add that Sir A. Evans men- 
tions seal impressions from Knossos showing a 
Mycenaean daemon holding a ewer? and among 
the hoard from the Room of the Archives lion- 
headed and other daemons in some cases holding 
pointed vessels®. They are seen holding an 
animal erect or carrying the body of a dead 
animal®. A gem from Crete (fig. 99) shows a 
daemon carrying on his shoulder a pole irom 
each end of which an animal is hanging *“. Another gem shows 
the daemon standing beside a bull and apparently grasping 
its horns *, 

They appear as the central figure in the antithetic group. 
A gem from Mycenae * shows a daemon in the guise of the Mas- 
ter of Animals between two symmetrically seated lions laying 
his hands on one of them. <A bead seal from Hydra in the 


Fic. 99. CREAN 
SLALSTONE. 


The gem trom Vaphio and the glass plaques from Mycenae, see p. 125, 
The great gold ring from Tiryns, see p 125, fig. 26. 

Above, p. 125. 

4 BSA, VU, p. 18. 

* BSA, VIII, p. 76. 


G 


2 


Above, pp. 307. 
Milchhéfer, Aufange der Aunst, p. 35, tig. 44 b, Auusigeschichte in 
Bildern, p. 94, lig. 14. 
® JAS, XIV, 1894, p. 153, fig. 21; Furtwangler, dvt. Gemmen, pl. 11, 33, 
» Evans, 7ree and Pillar Cult, p. 168, fig. 16. 
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British Museum! shows the daemon standing in the middle 
and on each side of him a human figure. 

Usually their position is more humble. Two daemons are 
arranged symmetrically on either side of a central figure just as 
animals are in similar cases. On a gem in Berlin? the man 
shows his power over the duemons by grasping them by their 
hanging tongues. On ua gem from the Castellani collection ? 
he grasps the daemons by their heads; they are holding liba- 
tion jugs and behind each of them is a slender bough. Here 
the religious association is evident. One side (fig. 100) of a 
three-sided bead seal found in the necro- 
polis of Phaestus* shows two daemons 
facing each other without any central 
figure. A much worn seal cylinder from 
a daruanx burial at Palaikastro * shows two 
female figures and a daemon, which in the 
drawing look somewhat unusual but which 
are in reality of the ordinary type. The 
objects between the figures are indefinable. 
Professor Wolters’ suggestion * that this 
type of daemon is a Minoan adaptation of the Egyptian Hippo- 
potamus goddess Ta-urt has been taken up and developed by Sir 
A. Evans‘ and has also been adopted by several other scholars. 
She was known in Minoan Crete, a white Middle Minoan I steatite 
scarab trom Platanos showing an imitation of her *. There is 
also as it happens a striking resemblance between this Hippo- 
potamus goddess and the thick-bellied short-legged daemon 
with a big head on the cornelian from Phaestus®, and this 
was discovered after the suggestion had been made. But this is 
quite an exceptional type; with regard to the common type lam 


“1 JHS, SVU, 1897, pl. TIL, 5; Furtwiingler, Aut. Gemen, pl. VI, 16. 
° Furtwangler, Aut. Genunen, pl. UW, 34. 

* Loc. cit., UT, p. 37, fig. 16. 

* Mon. aut, XIV, p. 520, fig. 10 ¢. 

2 BSA, VUL, p. 302, fig. 18. 

* Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, p. 108; cf. Milchhofer, /oc. cit, p. 36, note. 

‘ Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 169; Palace of Minos, I, p. 19. 

5’ Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 200, tig. 148. 

* Mon. ant, XIV, p. 625, fig. 97 a; here fig. 89, p. 308. 


Fic. 100. ONE SIDE OF A 
BRAD shAL FROM PHABSTLS, 


DAEMONS OF THE USUAL TYPE. BOT 
not able to find more than a very far-fetched resemblance. As 
Furtwidngler remarked! the hippopotamus shape and the fe- 
male sex characterizing Ta-urt are absent. The real enigma, 
the meaning of the apparently loose skin which covers the 
back, is as yet unsolved; for it is not explained by the com- 
parison with the Hippopotamus goddess. The only influence 
that we can allow from this direction is purely secondary and 
concerns the manner of representation alone; the functions of 
these daemons are not derived from abroad, but are Minoan 
in origin and manifestiy belong to Minoan belief. 

~< There are clearly marked differences between the fabulous 
animals — sphinxes and griffins —, the compotind monsters, and 
the daemons of this last type. “The fabulous animals, with 
the exception of the scene on ‘Nestor’s ring’, appear like 
the other animals, especially the lions, as guardians and 
attributes of a god. The monsters, bull-men, eagle-women and 
the like, appear neither in this function nor in any other asso- 
ciation with the cult except in the single instanee of the gem 
from Knossos where cult objects are found in connexion with 
a man-stag; the so-called Minotaur seal has no cult significance, 
and is perhaps mythological. The daemons on the contrary 
are intimately associated with the cult. They appear as mini- 
strants of the cult and, like the animals, as guardians and 
attributes of a deity, or rather as his servants and subjects 
over whom he exerts his power. But a daemon appears alsu 
as the central figure exerting his power over lions and in 
another case with a man on each side of him. That he 
occupies the place usually set apart for the deity, or his sym- 
bol or shrine, can hardly be explained except on the assump- 
tion that he is of the same divine, or at least semi-divine, 
nature. The nature of these daemons is consequently in a 
certain respect ambiguous, but seems easily intelligible. They 
are not gods themselves, but the stulf of which gods are made, 
daemons or beings of popular belief, roaming the land and 
haunting the sacred places and groves, superior to animals 


* Furtwiingler, Aut. Genunen, IY, p. 41. He even proceeds to the con- 
trary suggestion that a Mycenaean intluence contributed to the creation of 
Ta-urt, but this is very unlikely. 
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and to man and feared by him, but subject to the gods 
like the wild animals, and like man the ministers of their 
cult.. The close parallelism between gems showing a woman, 
who probably is a goddess, holding an animal erect and those 
showing 2 daemon in the same situation is another proof oi 
their semi-divine nature.~ Thus the representations of these 
daemons show clearly how at times they are identified with 
deities since they occasionally appear in the role of the Master 
of Animals; but more commonly they are seen as the servants 
of the gods and ministers of the cult and especially as sub- 
iects of the Master of Animals.. They still remain on the lower 
stage where a plurality of Nature daemons is found; on a 
higher stage one of them is singled out and becomes a god, 
‘the others remain below as his servants and followers’. But 
while the god is represented in purely human shape, the 
daemons preserve in their composite monstrous form a vestige 
of their origin. 

Knossian seals show both a man armed with spear and 
shield and a woman spear in hand and accompanied by 
a lion®. We are now able confidently to recognize them as 
deities, for these representations cannot be separated from 
those in the form of the antithetic group. They are not war 
deities, however, but hunting deities, or to put it more correctly, 
the Master or the Mistress of Animals in the guise of a hunter- 
god, which is natural and appropriate to sucha god. They are 
also lords over the Nature daemons, and therefore the daemons 
occasionally take the place of the animals in the antithetic 
group. It now becomes clear also why the daemons are re- 
presented carrying dead animals; these are the spoils of the 
chase. The goddess does not carry them herself: she is repre- 
sented holding an animal erect, a sign oi her power. That 
the male figure does not appear in this function may be con- 
sidered as accidental. The so-called ‘Mother of the Mountains’ 
seal shows the cult of such a goddess, surrounded as usual 
by lions heraldically arranged. As a goddess of wild nature 
she is standing on a mountain or a heap of stones, and as 


‘Cf. my History of the Greek Religion, pp. 111. 
? Above, p. 306. 
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the Mistress of Animals and a huntress she has a spear in 
her hand. 

It is a very notable fact that either a male or a female 
deity may appear as the central figure in the antithetic group 
exerting its power over animals and monsters. There is both 
a Mistress of Animals and a Master of Animals. This duality 
is not difficult to understand when we remember how the 
monuments show these deities as still in the stage of evolution 
and transition from Nature daemons to gods. The Nature 
daemons, which roam the mountains and forests, foster the 
animals, and bring good luck in hunting, are both male and 
female, their sex being a matter of slight importance. Con- 
sequently both a male and a female deity develop from them, 
both a Master and a Mistress of Animals, though the Mistress 
of Animals was more popular and more frequently venerated; 
she occurs more frequently on the monuments than her counter- 
part, the Master of Animals. 

It has always been felt that the antithetic group and 
especially the heraldic scheme were foreign to Minoan art. 
“Nothing is itseli more contrary to the native genius of 
Mycenaean art, so free and naturalistic in its home-born im- 
pulses, than the constrained and schematic pose of the animals 
and mythical monsters that in this group of designs appear as 
guardians or supporters of the sacred trees and columns”, 
wrote Sir Arthur Evans in 19014, and this judgment is equally 
true concerning the groups just treated, in which a human 
figure or a daemon occupies the centre. After having called 
attention to the reduplicated monsters on Babylonian seal cy- 
linders, he proceeds to derive the heraldic scheme from Egypt. 
Later the problem was judiciously treated by Dr Jolles *, who, 
however, was hampered by the scarcity of material, especially 
as regards Babylonia. His conclusion that this artistic scheme 
developed independently in all three countries is therefore not 
satisfactorily founded. In Minoan art the premises of the anti- 
thetic group seem to be wanting *. In Egypt it seems to have 


' Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 132. 
? Jolles, Die antithetische Gruppe, Arch. Jahrbuch, SUS, 1904, pp. 27. 
2 The idea of della Seta, Rendiconti dell’ Accad. dei Lincet, XVII, 
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been most in vogue in the pre-dynastic age and the Early 
Kingdom, and from here it is impossible to trace any connexion 
with the Minoan type, which developed suddenly at the end of 
the first half of the first millenium B. C.; later examples are chiefly 
ot a purely decorative character. It seems more probable to de- 
rive it from Western Asia, whose art was developed under 
Babylonian influence. But the matter is not yet sufficiently 
cleared up in all its details, Professor Curtius ends his searching 
treatise on the Gilgamesh and Eabani types ‘ with the verdict that 
the antithetic group in Minoan art depends on Babylonian 
prototypes, His general reasoning is sound, but the two in- 
stances alleged ? are not sufficient for a well-iounded argumen- 
tation. Generally speaking the old Babylonian cylinders show 
no Closely similar type, although antithetic scenes and figures 
crossing each other are common; the chief difference is that 
they represent mythological scenes and not cult scenes nor 
hieratic schemes, and this is also the case with the Hittite 
seals. The groups and figures most closely resembling 
the Minoan types, including the heraldic scheme, are found 
in Assyrian and Syrian art and in the latest phases of 
Hittite art, e. g. at Charchemish, including the glyptic art, e. g. 
‘the Tree of Life’ surrounded by antithetie winged genii and 
the ‘Master of .\nimals’ type, but these are much later than 
the Minoan specimens *. <A searching investigation would be 
19U8, p. 423, that owing to the circular form and the reversed impression ot 
the seal the antithetic group originated in glyptic art merits consideration in 
so far as this may have been a cause of its popularity on gems. But the 
origin is not to be tound here, for the antithetic group is in other countries 
much older than the circular seal. 

1 LL. Curtius, Studrfen zur Geschichte der altorient. Kunst, 1, Gilgamisch 
und Heabanr, Sttzungsber. der Akad. der Wrss., Miinchen, Philol-hist. K1., 
PONS, Now 7. pps 00s 

* A group of a palm between two goats on a late vase from Ligortyno 
(Bull, corr, hell, XXXII, 1907, pp. 116, fig. 1, recurring in a curtailed form on 
a seal cylinder from the age of the dynasty of Ur: Ward, The Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asta, No. 199), and the comparison of the double animal with 
antithetic bodies and a single head with Babylonian monsters with one upper 
and a double lower part of the body tp. 58, fig. 21). 

3 That an influence from Western Asia and even from Babylonia has 
taken plece is proved by the seal cylinders of this origin found in Crete and 
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of great importance, but it must be made by an archaeologist 
who has a thorough knowledge of the seals and other glyptic 
art of Western Asia and their chronology. In all probability, 
however, the antithetic group in Minoan art is Oriental in origin. 

This coniecture is supported by the sudden appeurance 
of the antithetic group in Minoan art and by the diate of this 
appearance '. The Egyptian influence on Early Minoan elyp- 
tic art is very marked both in design and in material (ivory); 
seals with hicroglyphic signs predominate in Early Minoan | 
and II. There are some specimens of antithetic composition: 
on one iace of u three-sided Early Minoan Ill bead seal there 
are two women and between them an orb with hook-shaped 
protuberances *?, while a Middle Minoun II seal shows two con- 
fronted agri? resting their forelegs on a heap of stones *. The 
scheme is symmetrical, even heraldic as regards the bo- 
dies but not as regards the heads, the one animal turning its 
head forwards, the other backwards. It is very characteristic 
that no example of the antithetic group is found in the great 
hoard of Middle Minoan If seal impressions discovered in the 
temple repositories *. 

It seems as if the contention that the antithetic group 


Greece, The seal cylinder is absolutely toreign to Crete but was imported 
and imitated, though rarely. The most important instance is a Bubylonian 
cylinder, dated round about 2000 B. C., found in a thafos tomh at VPiatanos 
together with Middle Minoan I a pottery. See Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p 
198 and fig. l4o; Nanthoudides, The Vaulted Tons of Mesara, pp. 116 
with figure, An imitation was found at Palaikastro and published, #S.4, VILE. 
p. 302, tig. 18. In the Museum of Candia there are five others: one of laprs 
lazuli set in gold found in the palace of Knossus, a smill one of haematite 
from Tylissos, and three more from different parts of Crete. .\ Hittite cylinder, 
the only Hittite object as yet found in Greece, was among the vbjects found 
near Tiryns together with the great guld ring; see above, p 300. Finally a 
Cyprian cylinder was found in one of the tombs revently excavated hy the 
British School near Mycenae. 

' On Minoan-Mycenaean glyptic urt see the short but judicious remarks 
by Karo, dthen. Mitt.,, NXNXV, 1910, pp. 178, and for its earlier phases Evans, 
Patace of Minos, 1, pp. 118 (E. Mi, 196 OM. M. Ty 272 0M. M. ID), and 659 
(M. M. WD. 

* Evans, doc. cif., p. 124, fig. 98 Ab 1. 

* (0c. iti, pr 270, Hg. 204 1m. 

* Enumerated in BSH, IX, pp 54. 
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is one of those artistic schemes, which appear independently 
in the art of various peoples, was to some extent justified. 
It occurs, although very rarely, in the older phases of Minoan 
glyptic art, but is abandoned by the energetically naturalistic 
art of Middle Minoan III. Then it is taken up again, conven- 
tionalized into the heraldic scheme, and becomes very popular 
in Late Minoan II and III; to Late Minoan II belongs e. ¢. 
the ‘Mother of the Mountains’ seal. On the one hand this 
is beyond doubt due to some foreign impulse, probably from 
Western Asia; but on the other, it must be connected with 
the artistic taste of the age, which shows a strong tendency 
towards architectonic compositions and a conventionalizing of 
the subjects depicted. 

The derivation of the antithetic group from the Orient 
is supported by the foreign origin of the sphinx and the griffin 
which are associated with the heraldic scheme and oiten ap- 
pear in it. The origin of these monsters has often been dis- 
cussed and is commonly traced back to Egypt through a 
Western Asiatic medium which in some measure transiormed 
the Egyptian figures’. The Egyptian sphinx has no wings. 
How far Minoan Crete is indebted to Egypt or to the art 
of Western Asia is, still, however a matter of dispute which 
need not to be taken up here. The chief puint is that the foreign 
origin is generally admitted. 

It may be asked whether we should not also postulate 
a foreign origin for the animal which occurs most frequently, 
the lion. Lions lived in some northern districts of the Balkan 
peninsula and in western Asia in historical times, but it is 
improbable and generally denied that they existed in Greece. 
It seems at least doubtiul whether the lion lived in Crete in 
the Minoan age. <A zoologist whom I consulted replied that 
it is not impossible that the lion existed in Crete, because 


‘ The article Gryps by Furtwiingler in Roscher's Lex. d. Mythologie 
is still very valuable; cf. also dat. Gemmen, p. 42. A more recent treatment 
by Prinz under the same word in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyki. d. kiass. Alter- 
tumswiss. Still later is the article Sphinx by Roeder and Ilberg in Pauly- 
Wissowa. Evans supports the Egyptian origin, see Palace of Minos, I 
pp. 709. 
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lions existed when the land bridge connecting Crete with 
Asia Minor and Greece sank beneath the level of the Aegean 
in the tertiary period, but that no remains have been discover- 
ed in Crete. Ii the lion existed there it was liable to be extir- 
pated very soon in an island the area of which was relatively 
small for such an animal. It seems to me more probable that 
the lion in Minoan art was borrowed irom abroad as is the 
case in Greek art, which was also fond of lions. It is much 
to be regretted that the question cannot be answered for 
certain, because it also will assume a considerable importance 
with regard to religious representations. Generally speaking, 
it will be seen that this discussion of the transmission of art 
types Irom the Orient to Crete is of no little importance for 
the foreign connexions of the Minoan religion. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MINOAN-MYCENAEAN PANTHEON. 


he so-called ‘Mother of Mountains’ seal is evidence of pri- 

mary importance for the Minoanreligion. In the general 
ideas about this religion and its kinship with other religions it 
plays a dominant réle, the identity of this Minoan goddess with 
the Great Mother of Asia Minor being taken for granted and 
the religious ideas associated with the cult of the Magna Mater 
being applied also to the Minoan goddess. The appreciation 
and interpretation here given of this important document differ 
in certain respects from those generally put forward. Stress was 
‘laid upon the connexion between this image and a long series 
of other representations showing a goddess, who may be called 
by the name of ‘Mistress of Animals’, and who also appears as 
such in the function of a hunting goddess armed with the bow 
or the spear. 

This connexion is of course recognized; but the difference 
is that the nature of the Mistress of Animals as shown by the 
representations is generally extended by attributes borrowed 
from the Magna Mater, while here the more restrained concep- 
tion of the Mistress of Animals and the hunting goddess, testi- 
fied by a long series of gems and Seal impressions, has been taken 
as the fundamental idea. I cannot illustrate this difference better 
than by quoting the judgment of Sir Arthur Evans on the seal 
impression from the temple repositories at Knossos showing 
the goddess with the peaked cap and a spear accompanied by 
a lion (1 remark that in this passage both this goddess and the 
so-called ‘Mother of the Mountains’ are termed warrior god- 
desses)’: “The seal from which the present design of the fe- 


1 BSA, IX, p. 39, 
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male divinity was taken was in this case smaller and has been 
simplified by the omission of the rocky peak, the pillar temple, 
and the votary.’’ Here on the contrary the seal from the 
temple repositories is not regarded as a simplification of the 
so-called ‘Mother of the Mountains’ seal, but on the other hand this 
latter as a later development, enlarged by the accretion of new 
features. I venture to think that already the chronology isa 
prooi of the view that the simpler forms are the earlier. The 
seal impressions from the temple repositories are dated to Middle 
Minoan III, while the ‘Mother of the Mountains’ seal belongs 
to Late Minoan II. There is nothing in the new features which 
is not again and again paralleled in Minoan glyptic art: the 
shrine and the votary, seen on a series of seals, the heraldic 
scheme so popular in the Late Minoan period. The heraldic 
pose of the lions was substituted in accordance with the 
artistic taste of the age for the one lion accompanying the 
goddess on the seal of Middle Minoan Ill date, a period in 
which the heraldic scheme was unknown. That the so-called 
‘Mother of the Mountains’ is standing on a rocky peak or a 
heap of stones is regarded as a chief point; it is very natural 
for a goddess of wild nature, and rocky scenery was a favourite 
subject already in Middle Minoan 11+ and afterwards as well 
on Late Minoan gems. The glass plaques from Mycenae show 
daemons pouring out libations on to sacred cairns. There is 
nothing in the so-called "Mother oi the Mountains’ seal which 
cannot be accounted for by Minoan art and religion. 

The name ‘Mother of the Mountains’ has taken, however, 
a powertul hold on the modern imagination. It is justified in 
so far as the goddess is perhaps standing on a rocky peak, 
which for all that may quite well be a pile of stones, or a 
cairn. Whether the name ‘Mother’ is permissible needs pro- 
ving. But mountains and lions so vividly recalled the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor, who was venerated on mountain peaks and 
was named Dindymene, Sipylene, etc. aiter the different moun- 
tains, and drawn or guarded by lions, that both were identified 
without the slightest hesitation; and from this identification a 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 671. 
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conclusion as to the religious and ethnological identity of the 
Minoans and the population of Asia Minor was inferred. It 
appears that this conclusion is groundless if the so-called ‘Mo- 
ther of the Mountains’ seal in reality shows only a Minoan 
Mistress of Animals; and there is positive evidence ior this 
“view, for the goddess is armed with the spear, and the spear 
is an attribute appropriate to a hunting goddess, not to the 
Magna Mater who never carries it. 

The view here advanced implies neither a questioning of 
the Oriental influence nor a denial of the racial affinity of the 
Minoans and some of the peoples in Western Asia Minor nor 
of the connexion between the Minoan goddess and the Magna 
Mater. The Oriental influence was discussed in the preceding 
chapter, and it was stated to be certain, although all too 
little known in details. But it affects the form alone. This is 
not surprising.» The monuments show that Egyptian influence 
was much stronger from a very early age and still more last- 
ing; it introduced the sistrum and the awkh into the cult, but 
there is no trace of any Egyptian god or type of a god intro- 
duced into the Minoan world, unless we admit the very ques- 
tionable derivation of the Minoan daemons from the Hippopo- 
tamus goddess, Ta-urt. The Minoans took over the artistic 
forms, though remodelling them in the process; but the content 
is purely Minoan. In religion also the Minoans display their 
fresh and vigorous originality. 

The racial affinity between the Minoans and some peoples 
of Western Asia Minor is probable, but must be demonstrated 
by other arguments; and while a racial affinity implies a cer- 
tain affinity in religion, it by no means implies identity. Civi- 
lization developed in very different ways in Crete and in Asia 
Minor; even Mycenaean remains are strikingly scarce on the 
Asiatic coast. The high road of the Minoans went along the 
Southern coast of Asia Minor and Syria to Egypt, not to the 
neighbouring Western shore of Asia Minor. Gods also have 
their history and are subject to change, and a primitive deity 
may,ii we presuppose a common origin, have developed in differ- 
ent ways during the second millenium B. C. in Crete and in 
Asia Minor, where except as regards the Hittite gods our know- 
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ledge is confined to those of a much later age. It may well 
be that the Minoan Mistress of Animals and the Magna Mater 
of Asia Minor are kindred and derived from a common origin, 
but when the Magna Mater crystallized into those forms in 
which we recognize her is unknown. It has been remarked 
above, first, that it is very doubtful whether we are justified 
in using inferences drawn from Hittite religion when expound- 
ing Minoan religion; and secondly, that the Hittite influence 
in Western Asia Minor was less far-reaching than is usually 
supposed. 

Analogy and the fascinating name of the Great Mother 
determine the views of most scholars; furthermore they all 
have in common a certain tendency to bring all representa- 
tions of a female deity into a comprehensive formula and to 
apply them to one goddess only, although thev disagree in 
naming this goddess,/“Some consider her to be the Great Nature , 
Goddess or the Great Mother, sometimes also known as the, 
Lady of the Underworld; others call her by the name of Mo-. 
ther Earth, or put all these three names together. “ Whatever’ 
name is given to the goddess, there is a2 common feature, the 
wide significance of her name and the wide range of the func- 
tions ascribed to her. It is of course necessary to provide a 
very comprehensive formula ii all the specialized features and 
functions shown by the representations are to be fused into 
the person of one and the same goddess, but it is very doubt- 
ful if this is the right way‘. An early religious stage always 

1 That this view has been almost universally accepted is especially due 
to ‘the high authority of Sir Arthur Evans, but it appears trom a personal 
letter that he regards this as a provisional formula and takes into consider- 
ation the probability that, in reality, the Minoans knew a plurality of gods. 
With his kind permission I am able to quote his words: “There is one ex- 
planatory observation about my own views, as described on p. 18 that I should 
like to make. I have always in mind the possibility that the Goddcss who 
appears in so many relations in Minoan scenes and impersonations may cover 
what were really regarded as separate divinities with separate names -- 
equivalent to Artemis, Rhea, Athena, Aphrodite, ctc. But as a provisional 
procedure it is convenient, in default of more definite knowledge, to treat the 


Goddess as essentially the same great Nature Goddess under various aspects, 


— celestial with the dove, chthonic with the snake, etc, etc.” The passage 
99 
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shows gods with more or less specialized functions covering 
only a part of the life of man or of Nature, and peoples in the 
stage of civilization reached by the Minoans always have a 
plurality of gods and goddesses. There is an a priorf proba- 
bility that the same was the case in Minoan Crete. A god or 
goddess may widen the circle of his or her functions; some 
already in their origin possess a function whose extension is 
easy and natural. But the progress of a deity to a wider func- 
tion and significance, and still more to a wholly dominant 
position is the result of a lengthy development of civilization 
and religion. Nevertheless it happens in certain cases in an 
early religious stage thut a deity prevails over the others but 
does not wholly oust them. And this must be assumed here, in 
order to suit the theory quoted, if the other premiss, which 
seems to be evident in the case of a nature religion, is also to 
be admitted, viz. that it started with a plurality of deities. The 
' evolution logically assumed by those who believe in the Great 
Minoan Goddess, that she split up later into more specialized 
divinities, is certainly the inverse of the general religious 
development as known elsewhere. 

Another view which seems more in touch with reality is hin- 
ted at by Professor Blinkenberg !. He says that the use of names 
such as Favaooa and designations such as .t07vala, Lindia, Paphia, 
etc. tor the goddess, Whose cult was handed down from the pre- 
Greeks to the Greeks, justifies the suggestion that the Myce- 
naeans called their supreme goddess simply ‘the Lady’ (Notre 
Pane), without giving her a particular name. And he inter- 
prets “Hoa as the Greek translation of this Mycenaean name’. 


referred to is the following trom my History of the Greek Religion, p. 18: 
“There is a tendency to explain these figures along one particular line. Evans 
finds everywhere the great Nature Goddess with her paramour; Dussaud the 
chthonic goddess, Earth the Mcther. It is tempting thus to reduce the ex- 
planation of the figures to a single formula, but in this simplification there 
is a risk of doing violence to the evidence. For it is very possible that the 
Minoans had a multitude of gods — indeed this iy likely, to judge by other 
peoples with a similar or somewhat less developed culture.” 

‘ Blinkenberg, Le femple de Paphos, Det Kgl. Dauske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Hist.-filol. Medd., 1X: 2, 1924, p. 29. 

? Cf. below, p. 418, n. 4. 
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I think that this view is very probable, if it is restricted to the 
town goddesses or local goddesses who survived generally under 
the name of Athena in the Greek age. But there were also 
goddesses with other functions and other origins. If the prin- 
ciple were applied to the Mistress of Animals she would be 
called after e. g. different mountains, like the Magna Mater 
after Dindymon, Sipylos, etc. This implies, however, that there 
were various ‘Ladies’ with different functions, some protecting 
towns, others wild nature, ete. The facts are so meagre that 
we cannot do more than form hypotheses. At all events the 
most important task is to inquire into the [functions of the 
deities as they are shown by the monuments. 

In view of our knowledge of other nature religions we 
cannot but consider the views adopted by many distinguished 
scholars as a piece of syneretistic theology rather than as the 
appropriate method of approach to the religion of a people in 
a Similar stage of civilization as e. g. the Babylonians and the 
Egyptians, and spiritually certainly less developed than those 
great peoples with their civilizations stretching back for thou- 
sands of years. In Egypt and in Babylonia also there was a 
syncretistic and systematizing theology, but it never went so 
far as the kind of monotheism! ascribed to the Minoans, and 
it was not a popular but a priestly wisdom and had only a 
slight effect on the monuments. Sound criticism cannot credit 
any of these peoples with a cult of a personified Supreme 
Principle, such as ec. g. Dr Hogarth ascribes to the Minoans. 

In summing up the evidence of the monuments concerning 
the Minoan deities, it will be safer not to fuse them into one all- 
embracing deity but to distinguish them according to the cha- 
racteristics given by the monuments. Accordingly our best 
method will be to begin the discussion without any precon- 
ceived opinion, and to start from the various special charac- 
teristics without trying to fuse them into one formula *. 

? Hogarth in his article, degaean Religion, in Hastings’ Mictonary of 
Religtons aud Ethics, 1, p. 143, uses the actual expression ‘Dual Mono- 
theism’. What the duahsm is will he shown below, p. 345. 

2 With regard to the general views on the development of the gods 
expressed here cf my Htstoryv of the Greek Religion, ch IV. 
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In the small sanctuaries in the houses and palaces the 
bell-shaped idols are found whose attributes are the snake 
and the bird. We have demonstrated already that the bird is 
the general type of an epiphany of a deity and consequently 
does not permit us to draw any conclusions as to the nature 
of the deity. It is quite another matter when the birds are 
arranged on each side of the goddess in the antithetic group 
or when she grasps them by their necks; then they are cha- 
racteristic attributes and these representations evidently belong 
to the Mistress of Animals type. The attribute really charac- 
teristic of the domestic goddess is the snake. It is asserted 
that the snake denotes her as the Mistress of the Souls, and 
as the souls and the chthonic deities are held to be the 
givers of fertility, this goddess is fused in the Great Mother, 
who is also supposed to appear in the Minoan world as the 
Lady of the Underworld. This fusion is, however, unparalleled. 
There is reason to think that the very wide-spread parallel of 
the domestic cult of the house snake, here appearing in an- 
thropomorphic guise as the cult of a goddess whose attribute 
is the snake, will suit the facts much better than the over- 
intellectualised interpretation just mentioned. The snake god- 
dess is only known through her idols and shrines; she does 
not appear in the representations on gems and seals, etc.; and 
in fact the monuments provide no justification whatever for 
fusing her with any other goddess. 

Best known among the other goddesses! is the one re- 
presented by the two gold leaves found by Schliemann in the 
Ill? shaft grave at Mycenae, a nude woman with birds. On both 


* {can only in a note briefly mention the last discovery of a Minoan 
goddess, which is said to have been found some distance east of Candia, 
and was acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge; see The Times, 
Febr. 6th, 1926, and J// London News, Febr. 13th, 1926. The goddess is 
standing erect and wears « wide skirt with pleated flounces, over the upper 
part of which there is a short apron, a bodice with short sleeves, and on her 
head a three-tiered cap of a conical form. This idol is unique in two re- 
spects, namely that the goddess holds or presses her breasts and that it is 
made of marble, this material elsewhere only being used for idols of the 
Cycladic type. A discussion must be put off until Mr Wace’s publication 
has wppeared. 
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representations she has a bird on her head, and on one she has also 
a bird attached to each elbow. This leaf shows the heads of two 
nails with which it was attached to some object, and the other 
six holes for attachment *. Consequently their cult significance 
issomewhat doubtiul. The birds being taken jor doves, these nude 
female figures were formerly thought to be representations of 
Aphrodite; but we do not know how early Aphrodite immi- 
grated into the Greek world. The nudity is, however, very 
remarkable, and since the cessation of the nude idols of the 
Early Minoan and Cycladic age is unparalleled in Minoun- 
Mycenaean civilization, except for the nude idol enthroned from 
Detphi?. The numerous Minoan representations of goddesses 
invariably show them as clad in the usual dress or in the bell- 
shaped skirt. In these circumstances we probably ought to sup- 
pose a foreign, viz. Oriental influence °. 

Of the goddesses depicted on the monuments two are 
specifically characterized, the palladium-like goddess armed 
with a shield, on the painted limestone tablet from Mycenae, 
and the goddess seated in a ship, on the ring from Mochlos*. 
Here are a war-goddess and a goddess under whose care are 
ships and sea-iaring, -— both very special functions, somctimes 
adopted by deities with other functions, but quite inappro- 
priate to the Great Mother. There are, moreover, exeellent 
reasons why the sea-furing Minoans should have a goddess of 
navigation, and the war-like Mycenaeans a goddess of war. 

These two very specialized goddesses cach occur in a 
single instance only; on the other hand, the goddess distin- 
guished under the name of Mistress of Animals is represented 
very frequently and in varving types. We see her spear in 
hand accompanied by a lion, or testifying her power and nature 
by holding an animal erect or shooting with a bow. Tor 
this simple type is substitutcd the antithetic group of the 

> Schliemann, Mvkenae, p. 209, figs. 267 and Zbs. 

* Above, p. 262, fig. 82 

_ > To assume with Blinkenbery. Joc. crt, pp. 27, that the nude goddess 
came to Cyprus from the Mycenaean world seems to be an inversion of the 
facts, for she is extremely rare there but common in the Orient. with which 
many connexions already existed in this period. 

* Above, pp. 298 and 302 respectively. 
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heraldic scheme according to the artistic taste of the Late 
Minoan age. The animals which are her guardians, or over 
which she exerts her power, are most frequently lions and 
the fabulous monsters imported from the Orient, sphinxes and 
griffins, but she appears also with big long-necked birds; in- 
deed, her realm is the whole kingdom of animals. There 
appears also, though less frequently, a Master of Animals, armed 
with shield and spear and accompanied by a lion; he also is seen 
\ later in the heraldic scheme. Both originate in the primeval 
belief in Nature daemons, which still retain something of their 
primitive nature in their half human, half bestial shapes, and 
seldom appear as deities or Masters of Animals, though com- 
moniy as servants of the gods and ministers of their cult. 

nother important cult, to some extent kindred though 
by no means identical with the activities of the last-named 
deities, ig the tree cult. The forms of this cult are such that 
they can persist and have persisted through the ages without 
being embodied in anthropomorphic deities. That this was the 
case also in the Minoun age is evident irom the sacred boughs 
oiten depicted in cult scenes, but it is also evident that an 
anthropomorphic goddess had developed from the tree cult. 
Her epiphany is beyond doubt recognizable in some tree-cult 
scenes, e. g. on the great gold ring [rom Mycenae and on the 
gold ring from Candia published here. 

But a word of caution must be added. No single eult form 
has penetrated the whole cult to such an extent asthe tree cult 
has in most religions. Among a great many peoples, certainly 
among all European peoples, the gods have their abodes in 
holy groves, and sacred boughs appear everywhere inall cult 
ceremonies. Ii a sacred tree or bough appears in 4 cult scene, we 
are not thereby immediately justified in concluding that it is a 
scene of the tree cult or that the god is a deity of the tree cult, 
unless there are some accessory indications, suchas the touching 
of the boughs of the tree on both the above-mentioned rings. 
This detail allows us to infer that the woman seated beneath 
the tree, holding poppy heads in her hand, and approached by 
votaries, on the ring from Mycenae, and the goddess whose 
epiphany is depicted on the ring Irom Candia are true goddesses 
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of the tree cult. There is of course a close connexion be- 
tween the Goddess of the tree cult and the Mistress of Ani- 
mals, both being Nature goddesses, so that it would not be 
unnatural to regard them as forms of the same deity. It may 
further be alleged that the daemons oiten appear as ministers 
of the tree cult tending the sacred boughs; they are never 
seen, however, in other scenes of the tree cult, perhaps because 
these represent cult scenes in which men partake, To begin 
with, it may be more prudent to make a distinction between 
the two goddesses, but we must not overlook the fact that 
Nature deities in the Minoan age were still apparently in an 
evolutionary stage which admitted a greater latitude of expression 
than was possible afterwards, when the fluctuating shupes oi the 
deities had begun to harden and tu settle in one uniform type. 

This question is very interesting. because itis connected 
with an attitude towards the development of the gods traceable 
in the Minoan images. But for the Minoan religion itself there 
is another question ot still greater importance, the question of 
the presence of male gods in certain representations. Except 
for the Master of Animals male gods are surprisingly rare; 
and even he appears on the whole less frequently than the 
corresponding female deity; he occurs especially in the heraldie 
scheme. Other representations, at least the indisputable ones, 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. Male cult idols 
are absent; there is no evidence whatever tor the assumption 
that some of the bronze statuettes of men are to he thus de- 
scribed '. These representations are ?: the small descending 
figure with a shield and spear on the great gold ring from 
Mycenae tif it is male); the descending figure with a bow on 
the gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum; the descending figure 
with a spear on the gold ring from Knossos; the figure with 
the shield on the sarcophagus from Milato, if he is rightly 
interpreted as a god; the god standing between the horns of 
consecration on the gem from Kydonia; and the man with a spear 
partaking in the sacra conversasione on the gold ring from 


' This suggestion of Evans. Tree and Pillar Cult, pp. 124, seems to 
have been tacitly abandoned. 
* Cf. above, pp. 296. 
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Mycenae, if it be sacred at all. We may also recall the god 
accompanied by a lion and armed with shield and spear on the 
Knossian seal and the god with a bow on that from H. Triada’. - 

I have already stated my reasons why the god in the 
two last-quoted instances and on the gem from Kydonia is to 
be taken as the Master of Animals. In the other instances 
where a male god occurs, except inthe very doubtful so-called 
sacra conversazione, he is represented as descending through 
the air, armed with spear, or bow, or shield and spear, and, 
except on the sarcophagus from Milato, if that figure is to be 
called a god, always on a small scale. This is remarkable, 
for the much more frequently occurring goddess is only once 
represented on a smail scale as descending, namely, on the 
gold ring from Isopata, to which we must add the seal impres- 
sion from Zakro, showing perhaps a bell-shaped idol, but at 
ali events a goddess descending. 

The usual interpretation of these scenes is based on the 
cult and myths of the Magna Mater conceived as the Great 
Mother of Nature, at whose side stands a mortal consort, her 
son or paramour, who dies and is lamented but revives again, 
and whose epiphany is celebrated with joyous festivals. A 
similar pair are the Semitic gods, Ishtar and Tammuz. Here it 
is said that we recognize the very cardinal point of the Mi- 
noan religion. It may be given in the short formula of Dr 
Hogarth already referred to *:."They personified the Supreme 
Principle as a woman to whom was subordinate a young 
male, less in honour and probably later in time. There is no 
evidence for more deites than these. The religion was what 
may be called a Dual Monotheism”’. This formula is also ap- 
plied to the Minoan cult symbols. Sir A. Evans speaks ® of a 
dual pillar worship, and says that the tall column on the 
gold ring from Knossos with the descending god represents 
the male form oi the aniconic image and the small column the 
female form of the divinity. It is moreover suggested that 
the reduplication of the blades of the double axe, which 


1 Cf. above, pp. 309, 302, 306. 
? Above, p. 339, n. 1. 
3 Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, pp. 169. 
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above ! was taken to be purely ornamental, may stand for the di- 
vine pair, a solar and a lunar divinity *.,. Dr Hogarth styles 
the dual axe a fetish of the bi-sexual god *, adding still another 


trait taken from the Oriental deities, namely androgynism?*. In | 


his last great work Sir Arthur Evans interprets the full-sized 
female figure on the ring from Knossos as the Minoan Mother 
Goddess bringing down the warrior youth, either her son or 
her paramour, in front of his sacred pillar ®. On another gold 
ring from Mycenae® he finds the goddess mourning for her 
youthful consort, and he proceeds to describe the baetyl as a tomb- 
stone, the ideas of the aniconic image and of the sepulchral 
monument having coalesced. The so-called sacra conversazione 
is taken to represent the warrior god and his consort, or per- 


1 Above, p. 109, n. 3. 
2 Evans, loc. ctt., p. 108. 


3 Hogarth, Joc. ctt., p. 144" He goes so far as to interpret the sign - 


resembling a triangle with a shaft which appears on some gems and seals 
(see above, p. 193) as a phallus in connexion with a cvudva. Here it should 
be emphatically stated that no phallic emblems are ever found in Minoan- 
Mycenaean art and religion, a most notable fact in view of their frequent 
occurrence in other religions and above all in Greece. The idea that some 
male statuettes are phallic is generally recognized as erroneous, and the more 
frequently repeated assertion that the men in the procession on the Har- 
vesters’ vase from H. Triada have phallof las no better foundation. Even Dr 
Hammarsitrom in the most recent attempt to explain its representation |‘ Ei 
nunotscher Fruchtbarkettszauber, Acta Acadentiae Aboensis, Humantora, I, 
1922, p. 12) does not venture to suppose that the men have phallor, although 
such a supposition would well agree with his interpretation, the gist of which 
is seen from the title of his paper. He compares the walking round of gar- 
dens and fields with a magic purpose, which is known from classical antiquity 
and modern times (Flurumgang),; he observes that noise-making was common 
in these customs and compares this with the fact that some of the persons 
on the vase -~ women, he thinks — are singing. The interpretation is clever 
but a little hazardous. There is nothing in the representation to prove that 
the procession was ot the said kind, and in my opinion the singing persons 
give the impression of a regular singing chorus rather than a_noise- 
making company. I think that the commonly accepted name, viz. a harvesters’ 
procession, is correct, but that it is impossible to get a detailed understanding 
of the religious ideas which may underlie it. 

+ Cf. Margaret O. Waites, The Dettres of the Sacred Axe, Amer. fouri. 
of Arch., XXVII, 1923, 25. 

> Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 159. 

® See above, pp. 220 and 237 sq. 
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haps more properly in the inverted order, the Great Goddess 
and her youthful consort. 

A part of the ideas and rites underlying the Oriental reli- 
gions of the Magna Mater — Attis, Ishtar —- Tammuz, Aphrodite 
— Adonis is the sacred wedding, known in Greece as the igod¢ 
yauos, and in our oldest source, Homer, confined to Crete in 
the myth of Demeter and Iasion; the rite underlying this myth 
is designed to promote the fertility of Nature and especially 
of the fields, but this simple rite and idea were developed into 
a great complex through the idea of the decay and revival of 
Nature, especially of vegetation. This idea has taken shape 
in the dving and reviving god and in the separation and re- 
uniting of the Goddess of the Fertility of Nature and her male 
consort, who consequently takes a subordinate position as her 
son or paramour. 

These ideas are of such general occurence that it would 
not be at all surprising to find them among the Minoan people 
also. It is very probable that in a religion where the tree 
cult had such an importance certain rites accompanied the 
decay and the revival of Nature; we have noted as probable ! 
that a gold ring from Mycenae represents such a cult scene, 
and we shall later try to find traces of such rites. It would 
not be surprising either if the sacred marriage were known in 
the Minoan age. Both these rites and the ideas in which they 
originate are, however, known to have existed among many peo- 
ples without having coalesced in that complex scheme of rites 
and myths represented by the pairs, Magna Mater and Attis, and 
Ishtar and Tammuz. The cardinal question is whether we are 
justified in applying this scheme to Minoan religion. Evena ra- 
cial affinity between the Minoans and the peoples of Western 
Asia Minor, who venerated the Magna Mater and Attis in hi- 
storical times, is no sufficient proof of identity with regard to 
so complicated a religious form. The transmission of just these 
religious ideas and the rites connected with them is perhaps 
the more probable hypothesis, but here we are groping in the 
dark and must take into account the independence of the Minoan 


t Above, p. 238. 
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with its own native content, as was remarked above con- 
cerning the relations of Minoan culture and religion to Egypt 
and Egyptian religion. 

To the same ideas others give a turn which is more in 
accordance with Greek religion. The Great Goddess is a 
chthonic goddess as well as the Mistress of Animals and Wild 
Nature; she is Mother Earth. The birds are her celestial 
messengers, and she is associated with a celestial god, the 
Lord of the atmospheric phenomena, whose symbols are the 
double axe and the shield, a precursor of the Greek Zeus '. 
Or, to quote Miss Williams *: The Earth Goddess is recogniz- 
ed already in the steatopygous neolithic idols. Later she 
appears accompanied by snakes which chiefly testify her nn- 
derworld associations. Cows and goats suckling their young, 
flowers, fruits, shells, and flying fish were found with her, 
perhaps as offerings of first fruits, perhaps merely as decora- 
tions suggestive of the different gilts of the Earth Goddess, 
the mother of all, and of her functions in connection with the 
production of life and the nourishment of all voung things. 
May not the doves symbolize her connection with the upper 
air, the cause of her fertility? She had another and fiercer 
aspect as goddess of the hunt and the wild things, the wormu 
dno®yv, guarded by lions and worshipped as a Mountain God- 
dess. Representations of the Earth Goddess having been found, 
all preeonceived notions lead to the expectation of finding a 
god as her consort. The male deity is, however, of rare occur- 
rence and his position is a distinctly inferior one. His advent 
is late, and he may indicate that already the northern in- 
fluence of the Achaeans was causing their god to be accepted 
by the Minoans, though always as subordinate to the indigcnous 
goddess. 

Our best method will be to interpret the monuments 
without preconceived ideas, even upon such subjects as these 
tempting connexions. Sir Arthur Evans assumes that the full- 
sized woman on the gold ring from Knossos is the Great 
Mother causing her consort to descend. The figure is, how- 

1H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybebe, pp. 2. 

2 In Gourita, pp. 51; I have abridged the passage a little. 
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ever, in all probability a votary, and was so interpreted above 
in agreement with other scholars; it was conjectured that the 
‘tall column was destined to support a double axe', and it was 
supposed that the small column appearing in the doorway was 
a baetyl. In reality we cannot read more into this representa- 
tion without introducing ideas from without. Because it re- 
mained unpublished, the gold ring in the Ashmolean Museum 
has not been appreciated by scholars, but here also there is 
no reason to suppose that either the kneeling or the dancing 
woman is a goddess. The figure on the sarcophagus from 
Milato is unique and does not give suificient starting points for 
a closer interpretation. I have already expressed the opinion 
that the so-called sacra conversagzione is an entirely secular 
scene. There remains the great gold ring from Mycenae. 
Here and here alone we have both a goddess and a god. The 
goddess is a goddess of the tree cult seated beneath her holy 
tree, the double axe hovers in the air, and the god descends 
through the air armed with a shield, if indeed it is a god and 
‘not a goddess. But it is improbable that he is the male con- 
sort of the goddess descending to reunite himself with her. 
The attention of the goddess is directed towards the votaries 
approaching her, not to the descending god. The celestial 
symbols, of which an account will shortly be given, indicate 
that the scene is a kind of Minoan Pantheon, and there is 
really no reason why two deities should not appear in such a 
scene without their being so intimately connected as the hypo- 
thesis of the Great Goddess and her male consort presupposes. 

It is a distinctive feature of the male god that he is 
armed, with bow, spear, or even shield. He is therefore sup- 
posed to be a warrior god, but attention has been called to 
the fact that wherever a male god appears full-sized he is 
always accompanied by an animal, even if he is armed, and this 
associates him with the Master of Animals, of whose cult the 
gem from Kydonia gives most important evidence. The same 
weapons, shield and spear, not to mention the bow, were used 
in hunting as in war. Consequently we must ask whether the 


1 E. g. Dussaud, Les civil. préhell., Ind ed., p. 376; above, p. 220. 
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descending armed god is a warrior god or the Master of Ani- 
mals in his guise of a hunting god- This implies a discussion 
of hoplolatry, the cult of gods impersonated in a weapon, or 
rather, fetishes in the form of a weapon, which is ascribed 
by some scholars to the Minoansv 

First we must note the curious fact that among the Mi- 
noans this cult is not concerned with the offensive weapons, 
the spear, the dagger, or the sword, but solely with the pro- 
tecting armour, the shield. The sacredness of the shield and 
its cult has been a favourite topic since the first discoveries 
of Mycenaean remains. No doubt this depends largely on the 
fact that a line of evolution was traced, which was in accord- 
ance with a widely accepted view concerning the develop- 
ment of the gods in primitive religions and with the fact that 
some peoples are known actually to have venerated weapons 
in the place of gods. The shield is made into an anthropomor- 
phic figure in a very simple manner by adding legs, arms, and 
a head, recalling certain Egyptian figures. 

Professor Gardner heads the list. He collected in 1893 
the examples of shields, and put forward the view that the 
armed image on the painted tablet from Mycenae was a pal- 
ladium and the shield a symbol or abbreviation of the armed 
deity *. In 1901, when still more instances had been discovered, 
Sir Arthur Evans judged it possible that the Mycenaean shield 
itself, which so often appears as a symbol in the fields of 
gems and signets, may at times represent like the double axe the 
aniconic embodiment of the divinity or departedhero?. Dr Girard 
proceeded to show that Aias Telamonios originated in the Sa- 
cred Pillar, and that he was the Lord of the Pillar appearing 
on the gold ring from Knossos. He recognized the same god 
in the shield-bearing figures and his symbols in the small 
shields discovered in several places; the figure on the great 
gold ring from Mycenae is, so to speak, the Pillar clad in the 
shield, through which its rigidity is transparent, and further- 
more provided with legs, a head, and an arm. The pillar and 
the shield are one, the pillar having changed into a living 


» E. Gardner, Palladia from Mycenae, JHS, XVII, 1893, pp. 21. 
? Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 122. 
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being '. In a very acute paper, in which all sorts of evidence 
is brought together, A. J. Reinach developed this idea*, He 
observes that the palladium is said to have fallen down from 
the heavens, and asserts that a tribe who thought that 
thunder was the noise of the celestial shields represented the 
palladium by a shield, referring to the legend of the Roman 
ancilia and the Trojan palladium. Besides these shields which 
protected the whole tribe, the individuals procured for them- 
selves, he says, the protecting images of the shields; hence 
the great number of such shields which is found. The shield 
attached to a pillar became arms and wings, the palladium 
was transformed into Pallas. He recognizes such shield-shaped 
palladia even in some early idols, which are taken by others 
to be a conventionalized reproduction of the human shape. 
Finally Professor Blinkenberg, selecting the substantial parts of 
the theory of hoplolatry gave a sketch of the evolution of the 
Mycenaean religion* The Mycenaeans, he thinks, venerated 
the celestial powers not in human shape but in objects, the 
Sun and the Moon directly in the celestial bodies, light- 
ning in the double axe. The shield belongs to the same cate- 
gory. When figured on the works of art it has an apotropaic 
value, and its personification is seen on the monuments already 
mentioned *. 


1 Pp. Girard, Ajax, fils de Télamon, Rev. des études grecques, XVIII 
19035, pp. 1. 

7 A. J. Reinach, Jtanos et ‘Tinventio scuti’, Rev. de Uhist. des reli- 
gions, LX, 1909, pp. 161, 309, and especially pp. 319, and LXI, 1910, pp. 197. 

3 Blinkenberg, Kretisk Seglring, Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
19205 ppi-315. 

*T think it tair to quote the Greek examples: the spear venerated at 
Chaeronea and said to be the sceptre of Zeus, Paus. LX, 40, 11 sq.; the legend 
told of Kaineus that he venerated his spear and torced others to do so, 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod., 1, 57; Schol. Ilias, 1,264 and Eustathius ad locum. Cf. 
Cook, Zeus, Il, p. 547, n. 2. Alexander of Pherae consecrated the spear 
with which he killed his uncle Polyphron, decked it with wreaths, and 
sacriticed to it as if it were a god under thename of Tychon, Plut., Pelop., 29; 
cf. Schwenn, Arch. f. Religionswiss., XX, 1924, pp. 299. Instances from 
other peoples are collected by Frazer in his Commentary on Pausanias; 
see his notes on the above-quoted passage. It is, however, a notable tact 
that those weapons to which worship was paid are always offensive wea- 
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I have recorded the theories expressed by various scholars 
at some length, because the question is of great importance 
for our conception of the Minoan-Mycenaean religion as a 
whole. To test them we must review the occurrence oi shields 
among and on the monuments. I give a list below’. There 


pons, spears and swords, and that, as far as I am aware, not a single 
instance of a shield thus venerated is mentioned. This does not, however, 
seem very difficult to understand. The Roman azcirfa occur in a different 
context. They are the sacred weapons used in the spring ceremony pre- 
paratory to war and in the purgatory ceremonies in autumn after the war; 
see Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 58, and Wissowa, Fel. wu. Kilins 
der Rémer, 2nd ed., p. i44. 

1A. Separate shields found usnally, but not exclusively, in tombs; at 
Mycenae, both by Schliemann and by Tsoundas; at Spata; and on the Acro- 
polis of Athens, of ivory, fayence, and glass; Gardner, J/HS, XIII, 1893, p. 22, 
figs. 5—8; Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 124, fig. 171. 

B. Ornamental. Lid of ivory casket from a tomb at Zafer Papoura, 
decorated with a great number of larger and smaller shields, Archaeologta, 
LIX, 1905, p, 434, fig. 41. Frieze consisting of shields from Tiryns, 7rryus, 
Il, pl. V. Axe with a shield on side from Vaphio, Eph. arch., 1889, pl. 
VIII, 2. Miniature fatence bowl from Knossos with four coins decorated with 
shields, BSA, IX, p. 72, fig.-49. Necklace from Enkomi, Reichel, Hom. Waffen, 
2nd ed., p. 3, fig. 8. The silver vase from shaft grave IV, @bid., p. 13, fig. 17. 

C. Rings, gems, seal tinpresstons. a. Gold ring with tree-cult scene 
from Vaphio, on the ground shield seen in profile with ‘cuirass’, see above, 
p. 230, The ring in Copenhagen, see above, p. 241, tig. 77. Three women, 
at the left edge and between the heads of the two to the left a shield, Rev. 
de hist. des religfons, UXI, 1910, p. 232, fig. 28. b, Antithetic group ot 
seated lions and column, behind the back of each a shield, Eph. arch., 1907, 
pl. VII, 100. Ditto of bulls with one common head, above, a shield, elt. 
arch, YV, 1918, pl. V, 2. A man, two bulls, above their backs a shield, 
Furtwiingler, Ant. Genunen, pl. H, 23. Monster with human legs and the 
upper parts of two animals; between the legs a shield, Joc. cft., pl. UH, 41. 
Monster, lower part man, upper part agrimi, behind its back a shield, loc. cit., 
II, 40. Bull, beneath its belly and above its hindquarter a shield, Eph. arch., 
1888, pl. X, 28. Bull and palm tree; beneath its belly stands a shield, Furt- 
wangler, loc. ctt., pl. 11], 51. Lioness suckling a cub; above her back a shield, 
Eph. arch. 1907, pl. VII, 89. Five towers of ashlar masonry, three shields, 
on a seal impression from Zakro, JHS, XXII, 1902, p. 88, fig. 29. Building 
(there is no evidence that it is a shrine), and two shields, loc. cit., fig. 30. 
Representations of warriors and hunters armed with shields are of course 
left out. Among these must also be connted the seal impression BSA, VIII, 
p 77. fig. 41. 
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is not a single instance in which the shield appears, like the 
double axe or the bough, in such manifest connexion with 
a cult scene as to give indisputable proof of its existence as 
a cult object. The shield occurs in fact only rarely in cult 
scenes. The Vaphio ring shows a tree-cult scene’. This is 
the one and only instance in which the shield appears in 
profile and full-sized; on it is placed a ‘cuirass’ or knot. The 
real meaning of the shield is uncertain, but the scene by no 
means gives the impression that the shicid plays a part in 
the cult ceremonies performed or that it is the object of a 
cult. We see two shields on the ring in Copenhagen, if this is 
reliable evidence, but they are not heeded by the figures; Profes- 
sor Blinkenberg says that the men have laid down their shields 
on the ground; if this is so, they arethe usual armour and not 
sacred symbols or cult objects. A.J. Reinach ? interprets the gem 
showing three women and three shields as a sacred dance 
of women corresponding to the Roman Salae vir giues around 
shield fetishes. If the Roman analogy holds good, it only 
shows that some war ceremonies were performed by women, 
which is known among the Greeks and many primitive peoples 
besides *, and that in these ceremonies shields were used. 
Even if they may be sacred azcil/a, they are not so much 
fetishes or cult objects as cult implements. But the interpre- 
tation is questionable; the shields may be ornamental as they 
are in so many other cases. 

Of all the other gems with shields there is then not 
one with a cult scene. They show antithetic groups, ani- 
mals, and monsters, and these cannot prove that a shield 
added to the representation is a cult object. The evidence, 
on the ground of which the shields are asserted to be cult 
objects, is very slight and dubious. They may be a purely 
decorative addition, just as the shields on the frieze from 
Tiryns and those on the ivory lid from Zafer Papoura are 
merely ornamental. To find an apotropaic meaning, e. g. in 
the frieze from Tiryns, is without doubt going too far. These 


' Cf. above, p. 236. 
° Rev. de Uhist. des religions, USI, 1910, p. 232. 
3 Cf. my Griech. Feste, p. 103. 
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representations and the separate shields found in great num- 
bers show that shields were a tavourite decorative theme; 
hence they were used on gems also to fill an empty space. 
That they do not appear on ceramics is in accordance with 
the principle of Minoan art which made a clear distinction 
between the decorative motifs of vessels and other objects. 

Consequently the evidence is not sufficient for the as- 
sumption that the shield was a cult object in the Minoan 
age and that it was anthropomorphized and became a war 
goddess. Neither is the assumption necessary in order to ex- 
plain the existence of armed gods. Arms are appropriate to all 
war gods and hunters’ gods. We must return to the question 
whether the armed god discussed here is a war god ora 
hunters’ god, for, as noted above, the same weapons were 
used both in war and in the chase. The god armed with 
spear and shield on the Knossian seal and with a bow on 
that from H. Triada, and in both cases accompanied by a lion, 
cannot be separated from the series representing the Master 
of Animals. The god descending with a spear in his hand on 
the gold ring from Knossos appears belore a sanctuary of the 
tree cult, and the great gold ring from Mycenae showing the 
god descending, armed with shield and spear, is the best piece 
of evidence for the tree cult. The scene on the ring in the 
Ashmolean Museum with the epiphany of a god armed with 
a bow has none of the usual characteristics of the tree cult, 
but represents a cult scene of an ecstatic character. The con- 
nexion in which the armed god appears seems Clearly to in- 
dicate that he is the Master of Animals in the guise of a 
hunting god, as he certainly is on the two first-mentioned 
seals; for the affinity between the Master of Animals and 
the tree cult is obvious. The Minoan artists were quite able 
to characterize clearly a war god and they would no doubt 
have done so if they had intended to represent such a god. 
There is only one deity which may be recognized as a deity 
of war, and this is female, the goddess on the painted lime- 
stone tablet from Mycenae. 

One point also deserves attention in this connexion, the 
peaceable disposition of the Minoan people. It would be an 

23 
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overstatement to deny on such grounds that the Minoans had 
war gods, for wars and battles no doubt occurred among them. 
I noted some years ago that representations of war and hunting 
are relatively seldom found in Crete but very frequently on the 
mainland’, and this point was also brought forward by Professor 
Rodenwaldt °. The absence of fortifications round the Cretan 
towns and the massive walls of the Mycenaean sites on the 
mainland testify the difference, although these are laterin date. 
The Minoans were acquainted with war, and also with hunting, 
but did not delight in it as the noblest of all sports. As they 
had a god who was the Master of Animals, it was quite 
natural that he should at times appear also as a hunting god. 
It seems, however, quite doubtful whether they ever repre- 
sented a war god. The Mycenaeans loved war and the chase: 
battles and hunting scenes appear very often on gems and 
other objects found on the mainland and on wall paintings from 
Tiryns and Mycenae. The age was such that a war deity was 
sorely needed. And if there was not already one, they crea- 
ted one, which they depicted on the tablet from Mycenae. 
This is why I am a little doubtful whether the descending 
figure on the great gold ring from Mycenae may not also be 
the war goddess. It very much resembles the figure on the 
tablet, and the ring may have been executed by order and accord- 
ing to the wishes of a Mycenaean prince. It certainly looks as 
if the scene represented here were intended for a kind of 
Pantheon, and therefore it may be said that a war goddess 
can appear side by side with a goddess of the tree cult. In 
addition to these there are the cosmic symbols. But I am 
fully aware of the great uncertainty of the matter. 

To sum up, we have recognized two parallel gods, one 
male and one female, both derived from Nature daemons, Lords 
over the wild animals and therefore also hunting gods. Of their 
mutual relations we know nothing more than that they were 
parallel in character; they did not represent different aspects of 
the same cycle of ideas like the Great Mother and her consort. 

One very interesting and very difficult question of Mi- 


‘In a paper in the Swedish periodical Yiner, 1918, pp. 50. 
* Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Megarons von Mykenat, Pp: 32: 
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noan religion still remains, namelv the cult of the Heavenly 
bodies. That these formed a component part of Minoan re- 
ligious belief is evident from the great gold ring from My- 
cenae. Near its upper edge appear the sun asarayed disc and 
the moon sickle, and beneath them two parallel and somewhat 
undulating lines forming the segment of a circle which en- 
closes them. The latter is certainly a celestial phenomenon, butis 
variously interpreted as the Milky Way or the rainbow. The 
corresponding representation on the great gold ring from Tiryns 
is distinctly curious’. The upper part forms u kind of exergue, 
separated off by an undulating line, and is sprinkled with small 
dots or points, perhaps meant to represent the stars. In the 
centre there is a six-spoked wheel, with the spokes projecting 
a little beyond the ring, viz. the sun. On each side there 
are two boughs and between those on the left the moon sickle, 
lying with its horns pointing downwards. 

The sun and the moon had a place in the religious ideas 
ol the Minoans, but these representations are not sufficient to 
prove that they also had a eult. For although the sun and 
the moon are very prominent gods in the cults of some peoples 
there are others among whom they are chiefly cosmic and 
mythological gods or at most have a very insignificant cult. 
So it was e. g. in classical Greece. Although the sun god 
and the moon goddess are very often represented in sculptures 
and paintings, their cult was very rare, and where it was 
more important, e. g. at Rhodes, it had been imported from 
the Orient. The Heavenly bodies were in the genuine Greek 
religion mythological gods, but not cult gods. This is ulti- 
mately due to their origin in myths designed to explain the 
creation and constitution of the universe. Most peoples have 
such myths and deities which are cosmogonic personages but 
not cult gods, even, for example, the Egyptians, among whom 
the cosmic gods had generally no cult, although the sun god him- - 
self was the highest power ofall”. The difference betweencult ° 
gods and mythological gods is of the greatest importance in 


1 See above, p. 125, fig. 26. 
’ This is the statement of Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertumis, I, 2, 3rd 
ed., p. 94. 
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the history of religions; for instance, the monotheistic hypo- 
thesis of Andrew Lang breaks down because of the mytholo- 
gical character of the Creator of primitive peoples. I cannot 
develop this at length here, but must be content with these 
brief indications to state the nature of the problem. 

We have to examine the monuments which represent or 
are thought to represent the Heavenly bodies. With regard 
to the moon there is, besides the two rings I have mentioned, 
the bronze tablet from the cave of Psychro, and the mould from 
Palaikastro, only one more example in which it is recognized, 
the gem from Ligortyno showing a votary before a sanctuary 
with a tree’. In the lower angle formed by what may be 
described as the portal and the superstructure of the edifice, 
which may be a shrine, a big moon sickle appears lying 
on its back. Sir Arthur Evans thinks that it connects the 
cult with a lunar divinity. It is, however, a most surprising 
place for the moon, and better evidence for the cult of the 
moon is wanting. The crescent is perhaps not to be taken 
for the moon, but for some other ornamental object ?. 

The disc or orb of the sun recurs more often. The most 
important representations have been mentioned ®; to these must 
be added a bead seal from the great hoard from Thisbe 
with the Mistress of Animals holding two large long-necked 
birds with a star on one side and a small orb, the sun, on the 
other side of her head*; and perhaps the seal impression from 
Knossos ® showing a votary holding out a two-handled cup to 
a seated goddess. The rayed circle with small points which 
is taken to be the sun is, however, immediately above the cup 
and this is not its most appropriate place. There is moreover 
a similar, only a little larger circle before the knee of the 
votary. These circles were wrought with the tube-borer. The 
Minoan gem-engravers were so fond of this tool that they 


* See above, pp. 150 and 231. The mould see below, p. 362; the bronze 
tablet above, p. 226. 

* The crescent is a hieroglyphic sign, Evans, Scripta Minoa, I. p. 222. 

*= See above, pp. 300. 

* Evans, The Ring of Nestor, JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 23, fig. 26 and pl. Il, 5. 

® Described by Evans, BSA, VII, p. 19; cf. above, p- 302. 
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sometimes used deeply bored circles as mere ornaments, even 
when not altogether suitable +. For this reason I cannot be 
positive that these circles are meant as representations of 
the sun; they may also be taken for wreaths, although these 
hardly occur elsewhere in Minoan art. They are most pro- 
bably purely ornamental. 

The sun is, however, represented not only as a disc but 
also as a small orb or dot from which rays project. A 
certain instance is shown on the small gold ring in Berlin ®. 
But on the other hand this manner of representing the sun 
gives rise to almost grotesque confusion, less impossible 
than it appears at a first glance, between the disc of the 
sun and a sea-urchin. A gold ring from Moni 
in Cyprus ® shows between two conven- 
tionalized trees a disc or ring with a dot in 
the centre and eight small projecting points 
and above this a dolphin. The disc is rightly 
interpreted as a sea-urchin. The animal is 
more naturalistically designed on a gem from Fy. in. Srarstoxe 
Crete *, as an orb with a number of short From Mocutos. 
lines radiating irom it; above there is againa dol- 
phin. One side of a three-sided seal * shows a fish (:) and two 
similar sea;urchins, and a Middle Minoan III seal from Mochlos 
(fig. 101)shows one together with an octopus, a fish, and a dolphin’. 
On a late painted Jarvax irom Palaikastro’ one panel shows 
in a frame of wavy lines a dolphin and two so-called stars, 


* Instances may be seen e. g. in Eph. arch., 1907, pl, Vil and VIII, and 
very characteristically on the scarab with Minoan engravings in Evans, Pa- 
lace of Minos, I, p. 199, fig. 147. On the Middle Minoan gem from Mochlos, 
fig. 101, the arms of the octopus are given as circles by means of the tube- 
borer; between the boughs on the gem in the British Museum, fig. 37: 
p. 146, there are two circles with a deep hole in the centre; they are ab- 
sent on the other similar gem, fig. 38. 

? Above, fig. 71, p. 229, 

* JHS, XVII, 1897, p. 65 and pi. II], 1. 

‘ Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VII, 94. 

* Lac. its 46 4: 

° Seager, Mochlos, p. 22, fig. 6. 

' BSA, VIL, pl. XVIII and XIN, 
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one consisting of a smaller round disc in the centre and around 
this a star-like circle with eight triangular points, while the 
other is still more elaborate, another circle with fifteen tri- 
angular points encircling it. In addition to these there is a round 
disc encircled by two rows of dots. The frame-work suggests 
waves; we have a favourite subject from the sea, a dolphin 
and sea-urchins, although these are mueh conventionalized 
into some kind of star-like rosettes. The same motif recurring 
on a panel on the other side with ua standing griffin cannot be 
interpreted otherwise, but it is to be noted that the original 
sense may have been forgotten and the motif transmitted 
only as a decorative one. 

This circumstance renders doubtful the interpretation of 
the star-like raved orb, which has some resemblance to the 
round disc of the sun, on certain gems. On a gem in the Mu- 
seum of Candia precisely the same rayed orb is scen above a 
flower! as that on the gem already mentioned; it is also seen on 
a gem in the same museum above two confronted lions resting 
their forelegs on an altar base *, and on a bead seal from H. 
Andonis near Goulas* above a bough by the side of the liba- 
tion jug and an obiect resembling the //taus of the augurs. 
Sir A. Evans calls it a rayed sun, but this designation must be 
considered as doubtful. Similar stars or rayed orbs are seen on 
a gem from Crete in Berlin * beneath the head and the hind- 
legs of a dead animal carried by a daemon; on a gem in the 
museum of Candia on each side of a woman, who is appar- 
ently dancing with her hands on her waist*; and on a gem 
with a man-stag from Knossos °, 

It would of course be a gross exaggeration to derive all simi- 
lar star- or rosette-like motifs from the conventionalized sea-ur- 
chin. They are in reality a very simple motif of geometric origin, 


+ Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VIL, 95. 

* Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 101, fig. 41: Furtwiingler, Ant. 
Gemmen, pl. III, 22. 

3 JHS, XLV, 1925, p. 20, fig. 21. 

* Furtwdngler, Joc. cit., pl. Tl, 35. 

° Eph. arch., 1907, pl. VII, 86. 

* BSA, VII, p. 19, fig. 7 b. 
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and dots and circles are especially suited to glyptic art on 
account of the tools used. In this light one may regard a gem 
in the museum of Candia showing a circle with a dot in the 
centre and around it a circle of round dots connected with 
the former by short oblique lines, a second where a central dot is 
encircled by dots connected with it by longer curving lines, 
and a third where a similar design is encircled by an orna- 
mental band with transverse lines‘. The origin may be found 
in the concentric circles with a dot in the centre appearing 
on several gems on the same plates of the Ephemerrs ar- 
chatologike. 

Thus it is very 
doubtiul if the star- 
like and = rayed 
hieroglyphic signs, 
similar to the de- 
signs treated here, 
represent the sun 
or stars*, It they 
do they are at least 
in part so conven- 
tionalized that their 
original sense is 
forgotten. I am 
consequently —un- Fic. 102, VASE FRAGMEND From MYcenar. 
able to believe that 
the rosettes consisting of a raved circle surrounded by an outer 
circle on a wall painting found in the 13" magazine at Knos- 
sos and those decorating the bottom of draughtsmen from 
Knossos are anything other but merely decorative. The simi- 
lar motifs of the inlaid gaming board and the lid of a wooden 
box must be termed rosettes in the strict sense ®. 


' Eph. arch., 1907, pt. VU, 92; Vill, 137; VI, 30; a gem very similar 
to the first-quoted was found in the IVth shaft grave of Mycenae, Schlie- 
mann, Mykenae, p. 233, fig. 314. 

2 Evans, Scripta Minoa, 1, p. 221. 

3 Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 478, figs. 342—316, the last without 
doubt being fragments of a similar draught-board from the [Vth shaft grave 
at Mycenae. 
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In these circumstances it seems rather rash to recognize 
the sun in a design repeated at least twice on a vase frag- 
ment from Mycenae (fig. 102)'. The interior consists of a four- 
spoked wheel, then there is one circle and another with a zig-zag 
line for its circumference and finally two outer circles. There 
are quite a lot of so-culled sun symbols on the sherds from 
Mycenae (fig. 103) °, four-spoked wheels of various types, con- 
centric circles with a dot in the centre, rayed orbs, and ro- 
settes. On some curious Late Mycenaean vases found in the 
Kalkani necropolis near Mycenae tour-spoked wheels are very 
prominent*, A glance at this 
collection of samples will he 
sufficient to show that these 
designs have a merely deco- 
rative nature and that even 
the chariot-wheel is used as 
a decorative motif. It would 
be of no use to collect the 
instances. Some of the many 
gold buttons from the [Vt 
shaft grave at Mycenae show 
a similar four-spoked design 
or a cross in a circle, others 
a star-like design, while from 
the II™ shaft-grave comes 
a small four-spoked gold wheel (fig. 104), whose broad ring 
is ornamented by a spiraliform meander*. These designs ure 
certainly not to be taken as anything more than purely orna- 
mental. This being so, it is hardly possible to advocate any 
other interpretation of the so-called sun-disc on the mould 
from Palaikastro®, It is a four-spoked wheel, of which the 
spokes and the ring are ornamented by a row of dots, 
while a row of triangular points is added to the outer side of 


Fic. 1044, Four-SPoKED WHEEL-SHAPED 
ORNAMENL OF GOLD FROM MYCENar. 


* Dussaud, Les civil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 390, fig. 288. 

? Furtwangler und Lischcke, Myk. Vasen, pl. XX VIL 

3 Figured in the Illustrated London News, Febr. 24th, 1923. 

* Schliemann, Mykenae, p. 304, figs. 414, 417, 419; p. 234, fig. 316. 
> Eph. arch., 1900, pl. WIT, 1. 
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the ring; in the interior there is still another circle consisting 
of short transversal lines. Because the other figures on these 
moulds are of religious significance, such as horns of conse- 
cration and double axes, it does not follow that that is true of 
all the figures. 

There is, however, on the same mould as this wheel- 
shaped ornament, and separated irom it by a goddess holding 
a flower, still another figure which must be taken seriously 
into account when we are discussing the cult of the sun; it 
consists of a small figure, the body of which is covered by a 
large round disc ornamented with two circles of dots, while 
between them a large crescent is inserted, and in the centre 
a small cross with dots at the ends. Above the disc two arms 
appear and also a head of a singular skeleton-like appearance, 
and below it horizontally curving broad lines which cannot be 
the gate of the mould but must represent the skirt of a woman. 
Professor Karo called this figure a palladium’, but then we should 
not expect a round shield, which is not Minoan. M. Dussaud 
asks if the disc may not represent the sun rising above the 
mountains ?, Sir A. Evans is of opinion that the tigure is that of a 
votary holding up the solar symbol*. In fact it seems hardly 
possible to interpret it otherwise than as the orb of the sun, but 
the strange thing is the presence of the moon sickle in addi- 
tion to the solar disc. It would be easy to build up astro- 
logical speculations on this fact, but I think they would be 
nothing more than a jew d’esprit. What the meaning is must 
remain uncertain; but because the sun and the moon are 
placed together here, as on the rings showing the firmament 
with the celestial bodies, it is probable that the representation 
refers rather to some cosmic belieis or myths than to an 
actual cult of the sun. 

In the Minoan world there are consequently no certain 
traces of a cult of the Heavenly bodies; the evidence goes to 
show that they are represented in religious scenes much as 
the anthropomorphic Sun god and Moon goddess in Greek art, 


‘In Archiv f. Religtonswiss., VU, 1904, p. 147. 
* Dussaud, Les civil. préhell., 2nd ed., p. 392. 
3 Evans. Palace of Minos, 1, p. 514. 
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c, g@. in the west pediment of the Parthenon, viz. as the cosmo- 
logical trame-work of the scene. This presupposes some cos- 
mogonic myths or at least belieis relating to the Heaveniy 
bodies. It has been suggested that these cosmic images are de- 
rived from Babylonia’, and there is of course anundeniable resem- 
blance between the disc of the sun on the great gold ring 
from Mycenae and that on Babylonian monuments, e. ¢. the 
kudurrus, Aithough this influence is mostly denied, it is not 
incredible to my way of thinking, but it cannot be given any 
great importance. Such cosmic ideas develop among various 
peoples spontaneously °. 

As a sequel to the discussion of the representations of 
the sun we must refer to the discussion of the cross symbol, 
for there is a wide-spread opinion that the equal-limbed cross is 
another symbol of the sun. It was, for example, a favourite 
theory of the late Professor Montelius, and has been embraced 
by many other archaeologists; its wide acceptance being 
due to an interest in finding a pre-Christian origin of the sym- 
bol of Christianity ®. The disc of the sun was regarded as a 
wheel*; hence the myth that the sun-god drives in a chariot 
across the heavens; atransitional stage is shown by the famous 


'H. v. Fritze, Strena Helbigiana, p. 84, n. 1; Della Seta, Rendiconts 
dell?’ decad, det Lincet, XVII, 1908, p. 440. 

? Evans has pointed out the striking similarity between the cow ot 
Hathor showing asterisks, marks, or simple crosses symbolizing the starry 
firmament and some bull-figures on Mycenaean vases dotted with almost iden- 
tical crosses or quatrefoils |Palace of Minos, 1, pp. 313) The vases in ques- 
tion are of Jate Cypro-Mycenaean fabric (Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum, 1. 2, pp. 82 and 112, pl. Ti; but similar orna- 
ments occur also on the steatite bull's head rviiton from the tomb of the 
Double Axes and on another made of clay trom the Little Palace (Evans, 
Tomb of the Deuble Axes, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, p. 52, fig. 70 and p. 88, 
fig. 95), on the former quatrefoils and on the latter trefoitls. Thus it is evi- 
dent that their symbolic meaning was not understood, and that they were 
borrowed for strictly formal reasons. 

3 Montelius gave a sketch of his views with copious illustrations in the 
periodical Nordisk Tidskrift (Letterstedts), 1904, pp. 1 and pp. 149. It would 
be superfluous to quote other expositions of this much treated topic. 

+ TI am bound to confess that the myths, in which A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, 
pp. 197, sees the solar wheel in Greece, seem to me to be doubtful with re- 
gard to their solar interpretation. 
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bronze age group from Trundholm in Denmark of a horse 
drawing a large gilt disc of the sun. As the wheel, which 
originally may have been a full disc of wood, consisted of a 
ring with spokes the sun was also represented as a wheel 
with spokes. But if the ring of the four-spoked wheel is left out, 
there remains an equal-limbed cross, and thus the equal-limbed 
cross is taken to be a symbol of the sun. The equal-limbed 
cross acquired various accretions, and dots or terminal lines 
were added to the ends, or the limbs were curved; with the 
latter form the ir- 
skeles is connected. 
Of these secondary 
forms the swasika is 
the most famous and 
most eagerly sought 
for in prehistoric mo- 
numents. In Minoan 
civilization it appears 
onlythrice’. A discuss- 
ion of the whole of 
this hypothesis would 
be a vast and com- 
ee prehensive affair and 
Fic, 105, VASE FROM VASILIKL. is out of place here. 
I must restrict my- 
self to discussing the Minoan monuments, and these are in 
fact not very numerous, 

The equal-limbed cross with dots at the ends and even 
with slightly curved limbs occurs as a hieroglyphic sign placed 
either obliquely or upright, and in the Linear script class A 
together with a variant in which the cross-bar is shorter than 
the upright stem; this latter type was generally adopted in 


* On a seal impression with a horned sheep from the temple reposi- 
tories at Knossos, BSd, UX, p. 88, fig. 59; Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 515, 
fig. 372; on a sherd of a Kamares vase from Palaikastro, fragmentary and 
restored, BSA, Suppl., I, pl. X e: and on a M. M. I vase from Vasiliki (fig. 
105), Seager, Excav. at Vasiliki tu 1906, University of Pennsylv., Transact. of 
the Museum, UU, 2, pl. SXXT, 1. Cf. the vase fragment mentioned p. 365, n. 7. 
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class B'. To the same category belongs the upright or oblique 
cross used as a masons’ mark. Such marks occur on blocks in 
the earliest palace of Knossos *; at Phaestus they are the most 
numerous of all masons’ marks 3; on the blocks in the palace 
of Knossos in the region bordering on the Central Palace 
Sanctuary the ends show small transversal lines *. 

On the geometric pottery from Phylakopi anterior to the 
naturalistic style an equal-limbed cross with broad bars ap- 
pears; the four limbs are filled with net-work, while the centre 
remains empty ®. On Minoan and Mycenaean pottery the cross 
is rare; I might mention a vase fragment ® already quoted 
on which a cross in a cross-shaped frame appears between 
rosettes taken for images of the sun, and a fragment from the 
lIn¢ shaft grave at Mycenae showing a cross with spiraliform 
ends in between double spirals*. Small plain crosses are 
met with here and there. 

More frequent are pieces of jewelry in the shape of a cross ®. 
There is a seal impression from Knossos showing a cross with 
a stem which is longer than the cross-bar *. No evidence can 
be deduced from the circumstances oi their discovery to show 
that these crosses were more than pieces of jewelry; andif any 
deeper significance is to be ascribed to them, it must be demon- 
strated by other evidence that the cross was a religious symbol. 

Sir Arthur Evans believes in the symbolical value of the 
cross and is of the opinion that it symbolizes both the stars 
? Evans, Scripta Minoa, 1, pp. 222. 

Evans, Palace of Minas, 1, p. 135, fig. 99. 
Mon. ant., Xl, p. 89, fig. 24: 2, 3; XIV, p. 431. 
BSA, IX, p. 37, fig. 18; cf. p. 90. 

Excav. at Phylakopt, pl. XIU, 1—3. 

' Above, fig. 102, p. 359. 

Furtwangler und Liéschcke, Myk. Thongefisse, 
pl. IV, 18. 

5 Cross formed of two strips of gold-leaf from a 
tomb at Mochlos, Seager, Mochlos, fig. 10 facing p. 32, 
JI, 33. Cross with very broad limbs decorated with a 
spiraliform meander and a border line of dots from the IlIrd shaft grave 
at Mycenae (fig. 106), Schliemann, Mvkerae, p. 225, fig. 294. Gold cross ofa 
similar form, with a border, found in a chamber adjoining the palace of My- 
cenae, Eph. arch., 1887, pl. XIU, 26. 

% BSA, IX, p. 90, fig. 61; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 515, fig. 374. 
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and the star of the day, the sun, and applies this interpreta- 
tion especially to the famous marble cross found among the 
contents of the Temple repositories’. This cross is made of 
white, and dark grey, veined marble, only 12 mm. thick; its 
height is 22,2 cm. <A part of one limb has been broken off and 
has been restored with the same shape as the other. The face is 
finely polished, but underneath the cross is less finished and shows 
some incised lines parallel to the ends of the limbs at irregular 
distances from them. It may be supposed that the well-known 
photograph *, which shows the snake goddess and her sacred 
wardrobe, withthe second statuette, vessels, and other contents 
of the Temple repositories arranged round the cross placed 
upright in the centre, has generally impressed public opinion 
and contributed to the belief in its religious character. But 
this is, as Sir Arthur Evans explicitly remarks, an arrangement 
made for illustrative purposes, and he recognizes from its being 
less finished underneath that the cross was affixed to some other 
material. Consequently it was a piece of inlay, like another 
cross of faience, purplish brown on a pale ground, found inthe 
palace of Knossos ?; and that it is to be placed upright is only 
a guess inspired by the wish to show that it was a cult object. 
It may, for instance, have formed the centre of a mosaic 
on an inlaid floor or the like. For this view I venture to 
refer to an unpublished fragment of a wall painting, found 
in the Area of the Miniature frescoes, which is composed of 
equal-limbed crosses, the limbs of which have a breadth so 
proportioned that they fill the interspaces between one an- 
other. The ground of the crosses is alternately blue and white; 
they are separated from each other by a thick black line 
inside which is a parallel narrower red line. In the centre 
is a rhombus with somewhat curved sides exactly resem- 
bling an ace of diamonds. 

Still one other instance remains, an oblique cross between 
the horns of a bucranium on a seal impression from Knossos ?. 


1 BSA, IX, pp. 90 and loc. cit., pp. 513. 

* BSA, UX, p. 92, fig. 63; Evans, loc. ci?., p. 318, fig. 377. 
* BSA, IX, pp. 93, fig. 64; Evans, loc. cft., p. 515, fig. 375. 
* BSA, VIII, 102. fig. 60. 
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This is the only instance where the cross appears in what 
may be, but need not necessarily be, a religious connexion: 
being oblique, however, this cross is not good evidence for 
the other kind of cross which is upright. 

Consequently no evidence whatever is forthcoming for 
the religious or symbolic significance of the cross in the 
Minoan age. The cross 1s a merely decorative scheme and 
occurs as such in single patterns, especially in jewelry, as 
well as in larger patterns, inlaid or painted. The swastika 
is so rare that it can hardly be believed to have any impor- 
tant significance in the Minoan world; it may perhaps be one 
of the occasional variants of the cross. 

As I observed in beginning this exposition 1 am not attempt- 
ing a general discussion of the value and significance of the 
cruciform symbols including the swas//ka, which certainly has 
such a yalue. This ought to be done on a very broad basis. 
But I cannot conciude without one more remark of general 
reference. The scholars, who have treated these signs, have 
always started from the presupposition’ that the cross is a 
simplified or let us say degenerate form of a fuller image, 
really representing an object, the sun. A knowledge of the 
manner in which primitive peoples draw simple geometric 
designs and interpret them as images or symbols of objects 
and living beings, i. e. giving them a sense which is by 
no means implied in the form, suggests another method of 
estimating the relation between sign and sense, — namely, 
that the sign itself is earlier than the interpretation, which is 
afterwards rather arbitrarily imposed upon it. It ought to be 
carefully considered whether this may not also be the case 
with the very simple sign of the cross. The cross may have 
originated independently among several peoples, and one or 
the other may have added a symbolic value to it. If this is 
true, the fact that the cross has a symbolic value in some 
religions cannot be adduced as evidence of any such value 
among other peoples, nor does its occurence among certain 
peoples imply a transmission to them of certain ideas attached 
by another people to the cross or the swastea. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SARCOPHAGUS FROM H. TRIADA. 


CES most important document of Minoan religion as well 
as the most difficult to interpret in its general signi- 
ficance is the famous sarcophagus irom H. Triada; and none has 
been more vigorously discussed. It was found in a chamber tomb, 
or rather a small building serving as a tomb, with very thick 
walls of small and irregular stones, a kind of tomb which is 
not known elsewhere in the Minoan-Mycenaean world. It can- 
not be dated by the external evidence of objects found in 
the tomb, but is for reasons of style ascribed to the transition- 
al period between Late Minoan I and III'. 

The monument being destined for the dead due regard 
must be paid to its funeral purpose in judging and explaining 
it. That there was a cult of the dead in the Minoan age is 
certain enough. Graves and tombs have yielded a very large 
part of the monuments and objects on which our knowledge 
oi this civilization is founded, and these show what care was 
taken of the dead and in what reverence they were held. 
We see a variety of funeral customs and note how they 
changed; and we can detect a difference between Crete and 
the mainland: the cave burials of the earliest age, the mass- 
tombs, ¢hofot and ossuaries in the Early Minoan age, laruakes, 
chamber tombs with several, although fewer, interments, pit 


1 Paribeni, Mon. ant., XTX, pp. 71; Rodenwaldt in Trryns, TI, pp. 198. 
H. Sitte, Osterreich. Jahresh., XII, 1910, pp. 303, thinks that the painter used 
linear perspective, one of the posts supporting the double axes being 
distinctly lower than the other. This is erroneous; see Pfuhl, ¥. Jahrb. f. 
klass. Altertum, XXVU, 1911, p. 528; Rodenwaldt, Athen. Mitt, XXXVI, 
1911, p. 247, n. 1. 3 
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graves, shaft graves, etc. in the Late Minoan age, not to speak 
of the beehive tombs of the mainland, the abundance oi fe- 
male idols on the mainland and in the Cvcladic graves com- 
pared with their extreme scarcity in Crete aiter Middle Minoan I. 
But all these things refer to the funeral customs, and what we 
need to know about is the constantly repeated cult of the 
dead. That such a cult existed can be assumed on general 
grounds because it exists everywhere, but from the actual 
evidence of the finds there are very few archaeological traces 
of such a cult. What little is known comes from the main- 
land and this will be mentioned in another connexion. From 
this direction we get no help in elucidating the paintings on 
the sarcophagus. 

Details of the pictures have repeatedly been referred 
to above’, and as they are so often illustrated a description 
can be dispensed with; but it will be necessary to relate the 
chief views upon their interpretation. 

Dr Paribeni in his standard publication ? institutes a close 
comparison with Egyptian Iuneral customs. He compares the 
figure placed upright before a building, called a tomb, with 
the mummy held erect by Anubis in the Egyptian funeral 
ceremony of the ‘opening of the eyes’, and the tree in front of 
him with the tree appearing beside the tomb of Osiris in Egyp- 
tian paintings. Three men approach in order to bring him funeral 
gilts, a boat and two bulls. The persons to the left, the lre- 
player, a woman with pails, and the priestess, are turned in 
the other direction, attending to the libation beneath the two 
double axes set up on poles, which Paribeni calls palm trees, 
on which birds are perching. (It is now, however, recognized 
that they are poles wound round with leafage.) The double 
axes are recognized as divine symbols and the birds are said to 


' The altars p 100; the construction with the tree pp. 227, 253; the 
sacriticial animals p. 195; the double axes and their poles pp. 182: the dresses 
pp. 132; the birds p 291. 

2 Paribeni, IJ sarcofago atpinto di H. Triada, Mon. ant., SUX, pp. 1. 
The previous remarks by FP. v. Duhn, Archiz f. Religionswiss., VIL, 1904, 
pp. 2o4, and P. Lagrange, La Créte ancienne, pp 64, with an inexact deli- 


neation of the monument, may be passed over. 
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be ravens, messengers of the gods. Finally Egyptian pictures 
of lyre-players are cited. 

The construction to the right on the other side-is said 
to be an altar with horns of consecration, with an olive-tree 
spreading its branches up above; in front of this is a pole 
without leafage painted pink with a double axe and a bird; 
further on is u podium, viz. a second smaller altar on which 
a priestess places a vessel with offerings; a libation jug and 
a basket of fruit are represented in the space above the altar. 
Then follows the sacrificial scene’ with the flute-player and 
tive women whose upper parts have vanished. One of the 
short sides shows two women in a charjot drawn by horses 
‘others recognize these less probably as stags). No symbolic 
meaning is ascribed to this picture; though one is found in 
the scene on the other short side, which shows two persons 
in a chariot drawn by griffins, above which hovers a fantastic 
bird?. One of these personages is a woman, the flesh being 
painted white. That of the other is of a pale greyish colour. 
In this Paribeni recognizes the colour of the deceased and 
tinds in the bird a representation of the soul; the picture thus 
represents, he thinks, the voyage to the other world. 

The pictures are interpreted by Paribeni as a series of 
episodes, deriving in part from the actual ceremonies at the 
funeral (the view that they refer to the continued cult of the 
dead after the funeral is rejected because oj the comparison 
of the dead man’s figure with a mummy), in part from reli- 
gious beliefs, brought together for the purpose of reassuring 
the dead of the piety of the living and giving him a good 
omen for his voyage to the other world. Stress is laid upon 
the hallowing of the tomb by the addition of a sanctuary and 
an altar, before which the ceremonies are performed, and by 
the occurence of divine symbols in the rites. He makes a 
most interesting suggestion that, whereas in the classical re- 
ligions the gods, except the chthonic ones, do not take care of 
the dead, the Minoans besought their gods to give the departed 
spirits bliss, and he compares this with the Egyptian custom 

' Above, p. 195. 


2 


= see above, p. 291 
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of invoking all the gods to assist the dead. Thus a more spiritual 
conception of the fate of the dead is ascribed to the Minoans. 

A clever modification of these views was given by Profess- 
or von Duhn'. Beginning with the side on which the animal 
sacrifice is represented he interprets the ceremony periormed 
by the priestess as the évdovecdae t6 xavoiy, the preparatory 
rite of a Greek sacrifice. The vessel or basket placed onthe 
altar is supposed to contain the otsoyerar and the sacrificial 
knije. Then follows the sacrifice of the bull. The purpose 
of the rite is to evoke the deud man who appears on the 
other side. It is suggested that the liquid poured into the 
pail to the left is blood, which flows down into the earth, the 
vessel being bottomless. These ceremonies are performed by 
women, perhaps because the deities invoked are female, but 
men carry the heavy offerings to the dead. With regard to 
the short sides von Duhn agrees with the views of Paribeni. 
It is certainly somewhat rash to use Greek parallels to this 
extent for an elucidation of the pictures. 

Sir Arthur Evans agrees substantially with these views 
without referring to Greek analogies. He says? that the di- 
vinity is charmed down into its material resting place not 
only by the sacritice itself but also with the aid of music and 
ritual chants and that the culminating result of the whole 
ceremonial machinery is the calling back of the departed to 
the upper air for some brief communion. For this a higher 
sanction was required, and the divine possession of the fetish 
form ot the divinity in the shape of the double axes had first 
to he secured. 

I pass over the criticism of these ideas proffered by A. 
J. Reinach and Dussaud? to the very original interpretation 
set forth by E. Petersen‘. He rejects the opinion that the 

'F. v. Duhn, Sarkophag aus H. Triada, Archie f. Religiouswiss., 
XII, 1909, pp. lol. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 438. 

* Rev archéol., X11, 1908, pp. 278; Rev. de Fhist des religious, UX, 
1909, pp. 237; LVILT, 1908, pp. 04; Dussaud, Les efetl. prehell,, 2nd ed., pp. 402. 

* E. Petersen, Ver krettsche Bildersare, .rch Jahrbuch, SX1V_ 1909, 


pp l62: 
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figure appearing before the building is the dead man and that 
the blood is poured out and flows down into the earth; he 
lays stress upon the observation that the two pillars on the 
one side are wound round with leafage and that the one on 
the other side is bare and thinks that the birds are cuckoos. 
He compares a Greek myth connected with the idea of the 
sacred wedding, the union of Zeus in the shape of a cuckoo 
with Hera, and the bridal bath of Hera which is said to be 
a mythical expression of the rains of spring renewing Nature. 
The pictures are taken as a cycle of myths and rites express- 
ing the recurrence of the seasons in this order: I, a. a living 
calf is offered to the young god; b. blood is offered beneath 
two pillars covered with leafage (spring); TU: 2, c. the goddess 
is carried away on a chariot with griffins; JI, d. the bath and 
cakes are offered beneath a bare pillar (end of the old year); 
e. a bloody sacrifice; {Il: 1, f. the goddess is brought back in 
a chariot with horses. The god unites himself with the god- 
dess in the shape of a cuckoo, and the two leat-clad pillars 
are the symbol of this union. Then the goddess disappears 
and the pillar stands denuded, but the blood of the bull will 
bless the new year, the rebirth of which is expressed by the 
offering of the bath and the calves. It would really be a pity to 
destroy this pleasant symbolism with the brutal tools of criticism. 

The view of Miss Harrison has a certain resemblance to 
that of Professor Petersen. ‘The picture speaks for itself", 
she says, “it is the passing of winter and the coming of 
spring, the passing of the Old Year, the incoming of the New, 
it is the Death and Resurrection of Nature, her New Birth.” ! 
More particularly she thinks that the ceremonies represent a 
rain-charm. The blood, the «évog of the bull, is brought to the 
two obelisks, crowned with the thunder-axe upon which a bird 
perches, with magical intent. Contact is to be effected he- 
tween the mystical svasa of the bull and the masa of the tree. 
How the communion was effected she explains from the bull 
sacrifice performed at Ilion in a later age and from the Bou- 
phonia. The bird is said to be the bird of spring, the cuckoo. 
The priestess who is standing before the tree sanctuary has 


* Jane Harrison, Themis, ch. VI, the passage quoted, p. 178. 
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poured water into the basin on the altar and lays her hands 
on it “perhaps in token that the water is the rain-bath (Aovrod) 
of the earth's bridal. Above are fruit-shaped cakes (udlas, 
for it is food that the cuckoo of spring is to bring her.” 

The scenes on the sarcophagus are intelligible each taken 
by itself and can be paralleled by numerous analogous Minoan 
representations, but the question is whether or not they ex- 
press a coherent cycle of ideas and rites. The fundamental 
question is, however, still another — whether they are to be 
referred to the cult of the dead or to the divine cult, or to 
both, and if to both what the nature and the explanation of 
this fusion may he. 

The pictures decorate a sarcophagus; hence the natural 
view adopted by most scholars that they refer to the man 
laid in it, his cult, and the after life. This is the invariable 
characteristic of pictures and sculptures found in tombs. It 
follows from this that the cult scenes depicted must have 
some reference to the dead man, his cult and fate. But the double 
axe and even the birds are symbols of the divine cult. Hence 
the hypothesis of Paribeni that the gods of the upper world 
were invoked to protect the dead as they were in Egypt, 
and that of von Duhn that the gods ure invoked to cause the 
dead to appear. The difficulty is overcome by supposing that 
a scene of the divine cult and a scene of the cult of the dead 
are united. But it appears that such an explanation is strained; 
there is no other evidence for such a union on Minoan monu- 
ments. Of course we might assume the presence here of the 
Great Minoan Goddess, Goddess of Nature and at the same 
time Lady of the Underworld; and explain the union of the 
divine and the chthonic cults by the twofold nature of the all- 
embracing goddess, but this is nothing but guess-work lacking 
foundation, as I have tried to show above. 

This internal contradiction has caused other scholars 
to deny that the scenes have any funeral character at all’. 
Pointing out the fact that no other representations of a funeral 
cult occur in the Minoan age, Professor Rodenwaldt accepts 


1 E. Petersen, see above, pp. 371; Rodenwaldt, Athen. Mitt, XX NVI, 
1912, pp. 138; cf. Der Fries des Megarous vou Mykeuat, p. 63, n. 18. 
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the figure standing betore the building as an image of a god 
or the god himself, and regards the figures in the chariots on 
the short sides as goddesses, and the libation and the sacrifices 
as brought to the deity whose symbol is the double axe. The 
objection to this view is that the paintings are found on a sar- 
cophagus, and it is just as diificult to believe that scenes of 
the divine cult, which have nothing to do with the dead, are 
painted on a sarcophagus destined for a dead man. as that 
scenes of the divine cult and the cult of dead are painted side 
by side on it. 

The opposite method may also be considered as possible — 
namely, to refer all the scenes to the cult of the dead. This 
implies some premises which in themselves are not inconsistent 
with what has been said above, viz. that the double axe, being 
originally the sacrificial axe, may be used as a cult symbol 
even in the cult of the dead, and that the bird may indicate 
not only the epiphany of a god but also, as in the Greek age, 
that of a soul. That an animal sacrifice and libations may be 
offered to the dead is evident. 

The H. Triada sarcophagus is no longer the only sarco- 
phagus with painted representations of cult scenes, since the 
larnax from Episkopi near Hierapetra (fig. 107) was discovered 
and published 1. The short sides and three of the four panels 
on the long sides show only decorative motifs, but the fourth panel 
contains the painting alluded to. In the left-hand bottom corner 
there is a pair of horns of consecration with a double axe between 
them, and then to the right a bull, above its back a bird, still high- 
er up two pairs of horns of consecration, and finally in the left- 
hand corner another bull placed transversely. This painting be- 
longs to a very debased period, and no coherent sacrificial scene 
is depicted: the figures are coarse and placed in the space in a 
more than childish manner. But the picture is most valuable 
as a parallel to the H. Triada sarcophagus, showing that the latter 
is not an isolated phenomenon, but that a much later age also 
found parts of the same ritual cycle suited to the decoration 
of a sarcophagus. There is no doubt as to the correspondence, 
for the symbols of the Minoan cult, the horns of consecration 

“1 pelt. arch, VI, 1921, App., p. 158, fig. 3. 
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and the double axe, are there and so are the bulls indicating 
a sacrifice’. But that part of the pictures on the H. Triada 
sarcophagus, which can without any difficulty from internal 
evidence be referred to the cult of the dead — namely, the 
bringing of offerings, does not recur here. Jf the usual 
interpretation is accepted that the H. Triada sarcophagus re- 
presents on one hand scenes of the divine cult and on the 
other scenes of the cult of the dead, it is surprising that that 
part which is most essential to this latter purpose is left out. 


Fic. 107. Larnax From Eptskort. 


Before going further the question of the nature of the 
cult should be settled. The double axes and the birds are 
accepted as symbols of the divine cult because they only 
appear on the monuments in such an association. This would be 
very convincing but for the objection that we have no other 
monuments depicting the cult of the dead and that we conse- 
quently are ignorant of its forms. Dr Paribeni published together 


! The larnax from Palaikastro (see p. 144) which Karo compares, Real- 
enc, d. Klass Altertumswiss., XI, p. 1787, shows pairs of horns of consecra- 
tion and a double axe erect between one pair. Another painted larnax from 
Mallia shows only a large double axe, Bill. corr. hell , XLVIUIL, 1923, p. 533, fig. 9. 
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with the paintings on the sarcophagus some very similar fragments 
of wall paintings from H. Triada (figs. 108 a and b) ', but he does 
not seem to have taken the greatest possible advantage of these 
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interesting fragments for the interpretation of the sarcophagus. 
One fragment shows a male head turned towards the right 


1 Mon. ant., XIX, pp. 69, figs. 21 and 23. 
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and a lyre, and another unconnected fragment part of the 
lower body of a person clad in a ‘stole’, perhaps the Ivre- 
plaver. A small iragment with the right-hand upper corner 
of the border is joined to the first-mentioned fragment, con- 
sequently the lvre-player is the first person of a separate 
panel. The place of this small fragment is, however, perhaps 
not absolutely certain. Another fragment shows parts of one 
arm and of the body of a male figure elad in a ‘stole’ and a 
pail carried on a pole over the shoulder; there must have 


Fic, 108 BR. FRAGMENIS OF WALL PAINLINGS FROM HI. TRIADA. 


been another pail behind his neck. Another fragment shows 
the upper part of a female figure carrying u pail in the same 
manner: a second, part of a pail with a pole, and a third, 
a woman's foot and a small part of the ‘stole’. Although one 
of the figures carrying pails is here male, the representation 
is exactly similar to the lyre-player and the woman carrying 
pails on the H. Triada sarcophagus and depicts the same 
libation rite. But it is out of the question that a rite 
from the cult of the dead should be depicted on the walls 
of the palace; it must be a scene of the divine cult, and 
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consequently this applies also to the scene depicted on the 
sarcophagus. 

This comparison establishes the fact that the libation and 
probably also the animal sacrifice are parts of the divine cult; 
on the other hand all analogies and all customs of other peoples 
would indicate that the paintings on the sarcophagus must 
refer to the deceased who was laid in it. 1 see only one 
way out of this dilemma, and that is to suppose that the dead 
was deified and consequently worshipped in the forms of 
the divine cult’. 

The impulse towards deification may have come from 
Egypt, where the king was worshiped as a god aiter his 
death and every man was believed to become an Osiris. For 
the Egyptian elements in the accessories of the cult tigured 
on the sarcophagus are undeniable. Dr Paribeni has collected 
them, but the most important is that which he overlooked 
in his attempt to derive the hide-dress from the Semitic mourn- 
ing dress. The ritual use of the hide-dress in Egypt has 
been mentioned above *, and when it is said that this garment 
belongs to two classes of the priests, those officiating in 
the cult of the dead and those officiating in the procession 
of the divine barque, this corresponds strikingly with the re- 
presentations on the sarcophagus. There is hardly any detail 
in the pictures that has caused the interpreters so much dif- 
ficulty as this barque; some have tried to explain it away 3. 
The divine barque is added to the gifts brought to the dead 


1 Dussaud, Rev. de I'hist. des religions, UVIL, 1908, p. 368, makes 
a suggestion in this direction, namely that a prince after his death was 
associated with the cuit of the gods. 

2 Above, pp. 134. 

5 I have not seen the paper by de Ridder, L’ivorre en Créte et a Chypre 
in Florilegium Melchior de Vogné, 1909, pp. 513. He rejects the common 
view that the object is a boat because of its incorrect shape and thinks that 
it is an elephant’s tooth. But this conjecture is most improbable although 
approved by Karo in Pauly-Wissowa, Realeneykl. d. klass. Altevtumswiss., X1, 
p- 1787. See Dussaud, Les civil. préhell., 2nded., p. 403, n. 2. For the high 
prow Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 438, n. 3, compares the ivory boat found 
in a tomb at Zafer Papoura, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, Archaeologia, 
LIX, 1906, p. 27, fig. 22. 
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and carried by the foremost youth. Such a divinization would 
be consistent with the eminently sacred character which Sir 
Arthur Evans rightly attributes to the Knossian king and which 
certainly also belonged to other Minoan princes. 

The Minoans, however, here as in other cases, have taken 
over only the external forms including some accessory features 
of the foreign cult and remodelled them in coniormity with 
their own religious ideas and rites. Hence the pillars with 
the double axes upon which birds are perching and the sanc- 
tuary with the horns of consecration and the tree are the 
most prominent features in these cult scenes also. It follows 
that the scenes do not depict the funeral ceremonies, us Pari- 
beni thought, but the rites by which the dead man is wor- 
shiped afterwards. That the figure before the building is a 
mummy is out of the question; he is the deified dead man 
appearing to the eve of the imagination. Hence the composed 
attitude, the arms being concealed by the ‘stole’'. The idea 
of the divinization of the dead borrowed from Egypt and de- 
veloped under Egyptian influence has caused a superimposition 
of the divine cult upon the cult of the dead with some Egyp- 
tianizing details. It is only natural that those details were 
neither exactly understood nor applied in strict Egyptian 
fashion. 

Yi a symbolic signiticance is to be attributed to the 
pictures on the short sides, it must be that of divinization. 
This conception comes very near Paribeni's interpretation, 
the voyage to the other world, only this other world is 
not the Underworld, but the world of the gods which the 
new god enters. A close analogy is the representation of 
the deification of the Roman emperors who are carricd to 
the divine sphere on the back of an eagle. Hence the chariot 
drawn by griffins, the fabulous monsters so often associated 
with the gods, while a bird, indicating the epiphany of a 
god, accompanies them. The composed figure closely wrapt up 
in its garment represents the dead. That the greyish colour 


» Rodenwaldt, Athen. Mitt, XXXVI. 1912, p. 140, compares the seated 
goddess on the gem in Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 165, fig. 45, who is 
closely wrapt up in the same manner. 
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of the face indicates that he is dead, as Paribeni thought, 
seems questionable; it shows, however, that it is not a wo- 
man. We may perhaps venture upon the conjecture that 
the two women in the other chariot are goddesses accom- 
panying the corfége of the new god. These figures show a 
feature only shortly before introduced into Minoan civilization, 
the chariot drawn by horses. These are preludes to the pro- 
cession of gods driving in chariots so much in favour in ar- 
chaic Greek art. It was a princely and stately vehicle and 
was therefore also adopted as the vehicle of the gods in this 
representation, which shows more of the ideas current at the 
court and among the aristocracy than of those pertaining to 
the religion of the Minoan common people. 

lf this interpretation of the pictures on the two sarco- 


phagi hits the mark — and it seems to suit the actual circum- 
stances represented in the paintings better than those pro- 
posed hitherto — it is a most valuable addition to our 


conception of Minoan religion, or to put it more correctly, 
of that form of it which prevailed in the Late Minoan age. 
Whether the idea of the deification of man was an original 
element in Minoan belief and developed under Egyptian in- 
fluence, or whether it was borrowed from Egypt and remodelled 
in accordance with the forms of the Minoan religion — a borrow- 
ing, however, presupposing a congenial disposition of the Minoan 
religious temper, — it is contrary to Greek ideas. Even if the con- 
jecture can be justified that this deification of princes has left 
a trace in the Greek myths of those princes who were brought 
to the Islands of the Blessed by the gods, a conception of 
the other life which is in striking contrast to that generally 
accepted by the Greeks, —- the Greek mind followed another 
line. The Greeks also held the mighty dead to be superna- 
tural beings, but heroes; and the hero belongs to the nether 
world in spite of all his power and all the worship paid to him, 
and in fact the hero cult originates in the general cult of the 
dead. We shall later recur to the cult of the heroes and see 
that it originated at this time, but among the Mycenaeans, 
who were Minoans in civilisation, not in blood. This distinc- 
tion is ultimately connected with the sharp distinction between 
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god and man which was always a cardinal point of Greek 
religious belief. It seems to have been otherwise in Minoan 
religion. We shall see that there is some probability that 
the mystical desire to transgress the boundaries between 
man and god which lies behind the religious ideas of the 
mysteries ultimately derives from Minoan religion; in the 
mysteries religious ideas came to the fore, which were re- 
pressed in the ordinary Greek religion. This desire is funda- 
mentally akin to the deification of man which I venture to 
find in the paintings on the sarcophagus from H. Triada. 


PART HU. 


MINOAN-MYCENAEAN RELIGION 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO GREEK RELIGION. 


CHAPTER NIV. 
CONTINUITY OF THE CULT AND THE CULT PLACES. 
1. SURVIVALS OF THE MINOAN CULT. 


have noted in the introduction that it is probable, almost 

certain, on a préor’ grounds that the Minoan religion sur- 
vived the invasion of the Greeks and was merged into the 
Greek religion. Although the Greek language ousted the in- 
digenous language, a close inspection reveals many words 
which with greater or less probability are derived from the 
Minoan language, and among those which are most certainly 
borrowed are the names of at least two figures in the Greek 
cult and legend, Hyakinthos and Rhadamanthys, a fact which 
will be considered more closely below in connexion with 
Minoan traces in their myths and cult. Here it may be noted 
merely as one of the proofs of religious continuity from the 
Minoan to the Greek age. 

The general assumption that the Minoan religion survived 
in the Greek religion will acquire much greater strength and 
actuality if traces of the Minoan cult can be detected in a 
later age and if it can be proved that in certain places a cult 
survived irom the Minoan-Mycenaean age down to the Greek 
age. Such facts would establish valuable starting points for 
an attempt to distinguish those elements of Greek religion 
which may be due to a Minoan influence. 

The cult objects discovered at Prinia have been men- 
tioned above !; they consist of a bell-shaped idol, fragmentary 
arms with snakes, and tube-shaped vessels, and exactly re- 
semble those found in other places, especially at Gournia. In 


1 Above, pp. 269 and 271. 
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1906 the Italians undertook new excavations on the spot where 
these obiects had been discovered and found a human head 
of a terracotta figure and a tube-shaped vessel’. The objects 
associated with this new find were such as belong to the 
archaic Greek period and are foreign to the Minoan age. Of 
these a terracotta figure of a standing nude man with his hair 
hanging down his back in undulating tresses and separated 
by lines into quadrangles like that of the bust from Eleuther- 
na? and two small terracotta relieis representing a human 
head with the hair arranged in an Egyptianized fashion are 
especially mentioned. These are characteristic of the period 
following the geometric age*. Now Dr Pernier has noticed 
that the newly found idols are made of the same dark coarse 
reddish clay us is used for most of the other terracottas and 
are consequently contemporary with these, that is, they belong 
to the arehaic period of the Greek age. As the body of the 
figure is missing it is impossible to know whether the head 
belonged to a bell-shaped idol, but the vessel closely resembles 
the tube-shaped vessels from the Minoan age; there is a simi- 
lar vertical row of loops or handles, and there is a ridge re- 
sembling a snake. <A difference is that this vessel has some 
oval holes or apertures. Dr Pernier is right in appreciating 
the importance of this find as testifying the survival of a Mi- 
noan cult and cult objects in the archaic age. 

Another object probably found at Camirus and now in 
the Berlin Museum?* has a certain resemblance to the tube- 
shaped vessels. It is a bottomless vessel consisting of three 
horizontal divisions with its sides curving inwards. The middle 
part which is larger than either the upper or the lower has 
two vertical handles and on either side of each handle there is 
a snake modelled in clay. On the lower rim of the upper part 

! Bolletiino d’arte, Ul, 1908, pp. 455, fig. 11. 

2 nt. crét., 1, pl. NLVL 

* F, Poulsen, Der Ortent und die friihgriech. Kunst, pp. 148 According 
to him this style of hairdressing is ot Phoenician origin. 

* E. Kiister, Die Schlauge in der griech. Kunst und Rel., Relig tous- 
wiss. Versuche u. Vorarbetten, XU 2, p. 41, tig. 31: R. Zahn in Kinch, 
Foutlles de Vroulia, pp 26, fig. 13, gives a tull treatment, especially con- 
cerning the connexion with Cretan vessels. 
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there is a row of birds modelled in the round in clay. ‘The 
vessel Is painted in the geometric style and is a little earlier 
than the archaic objects from Prinia. 

The snakes and the birds strikingly recall the Minoan 
cult, but the form of the vessel is somewhat different. It is 
assumed that it was used for the purpose of pouring libations into 
a tomb. Dr Zahn compares a bottomless clay cylinder found 
at Athens and painted with a black-figured representation of 
Charon and the fluttering souls ', and Dr Wister refers to the 
fact that snakes are viten modelled in clay on geometric vases, 
which may have been used for the cult of the dead. These 
analogies probably determine the use of the vessel; it was not 
that of the tube-shaped vessels in the Minoun cult. Ti a con- 
nexion is to be assumed, it is of the formul order. We have 
seen that the Minoans took over details from the Egyptian 
cult, refashioned them, and used them in a context other than 
the oviginal one. The same may also have happened when 
the Greeks took over details from the Minoan cult. 

Much more important is another instance, a Minoan cult 
vessel whose use seems to have continued in the Greek aye 
and even down to modern times. The Minoan composite ves- 
sels, Whieh are called by the Greek name ervos, have heen 
treated above *. They consist of a number of smaller vessels, 
attached to a common stem or vessel; there is a kindred form 
in Which the small vessels are attached to a ring-shaped base, 
and another in which the small cups are only roughly indi- 
cated by a great number of clay rings attached to the inside 
of a large vessel. 

The name kervos denotes according to the Greek authors 
a clay vessel with a number of smaller cups attached to it, in 
which fruits of different kinds were placed. It was carried in 
the same manner as the “kuvou, and the person who carried it 
tasted the fruits contained in the cups. Jt was evidently used 
in some mystery cults, but we are not told which *®. The car- 

1 See above, p. 273. 

7 Above, pp. 113. 

* This information comes trem one of the best authorities in such matters, 
Polemon in Athenaeus, XT, p. $78 C. and is repeated by .\mmomies, p. $76 F 
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rying of the kerzos is mentioned in a mystic formula! ascri: 
bed by Lobeck to the mysteries of the Magna Mater, and 
finally we have a statement that a lamp was placed on the 
kernos used in the cult of Rhea? 

At several places in the holy precinct of Eleusis and on 
the western slope of the Acropolis at Athens where the Eleu- 
sinion was situated composite vessels were found in great 
numbers, several of them bearing an inscription trom which we 
learn that they were dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses. 
These vessels have a high stem and a low body curving sharply 
outwards; the mouth is usually covered with a lid pierced by 
small apertures. A number of small cups are attached to the 
shoulder, but in many specimens these cups are not hollow. 
This can be explained by the fact that the vessels were votive 
offerings, and as the small cups had thus no practical purpose, 
they were only roughly indicated. Such vessels are figured 
on a number of coins and tesserae of lead or bronze. The 
famous tablet of Ninnion *, which represents a scene of the 
Eleusinian cult, shows that this vessel was carried on the head. 
The similarity between this vessel and the description of the 
kernos has lead to an identification *, but the identity has been 
contested °, chiefly on the ground that in some passages trom 
the ancient authors the kerwos is said to belong to the mysteries 
of Rhea-Cybele, and the Eleusinian cult is not expressly men- 


1 Schol, in Plat. Gorg., p. 497 C; ef. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, p. 
216, No, XIII b. 

2 Schol. in Nikandr. Alexipharm., v. 217. 

3 Eph. arch., 1901, pl. I, ete. 

* Proposed by Kourouniotis, Eph. arch., 1898, pp. 21, and Rubensohn, 
Athen. Mitt, XXUI, 1898, pp. 271 and pl. XII New light was thrown on 
the Minoan keruoi and a similar vessel in the cult of the Greek church ad- 
duced by Nanthoudides in his notable paper, Cretan Kernot, BSA, XII, pp. 9. 
The literature is already vast. I refer to the articles of Couve in Dret. des 
antiquités, and of Leonard in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. d. klass. Altertums- 
wiss. Panofka introduced the name of kernos for the ring-shaped vessel sur- 
mounted by cups, Recherches sur les vraies noms des vases grecs, pl. V, 53, 
and it was applied to the Melian vases not without some reluctance by Bo- 
sanquet, BSA, III, p. 59, n. 1. 

* By H. G. Pringsheim in his able dissertation, Arch. Beitrdge cur 
Gesch. des cleusinischen Kults, Miinchen, 1903, pp. 69. 
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. tioned. The statement in the scholia to Nikandros that a lamp 
was placed on the eros caused some difficulty, because 
the vessels found at Eleusis were not suitable for this purpose. 
Dr Rubensohn ' supposed that an dugipor, a cake with candles, 
was placed in the interior of the large vessel and pointed to 
some representations of the vessel on coins in which candles 
scem to rise from it. Dr Pringsheim on the other hand was of 
opinion that the large vessel was used for the purpose of burning 
incense. It seems hardly possible to decide this question; in the 
late kervos from H. Nikolaos in Crete published by Nanthoudi. 
des?, however, a lamp was found in the interior of the bowl. 
The objections are not of a fundamental character *; whe- 
ther or not the Eleusinian vessel was called erros is, in fact, 
of little moment; the important point is the similarity between 
this implement of the mystic cult and the Minoan vessels. When 
stress is laid upon the circumstance that some passages in the 
authors ascribe the kerios to the cult of the Magna Mater, it 
is forgotten that these passages are late and that the mystic 
cults were confused and their various details freely interchanged 
in a later age. With regard to the passages in Polemon and 
Ammonios, where the mysteries are not explicitly mentioned, | 
am, however, in accordance with most scholars oi the opinion 
that they refer to the Eleusinian mysteries. As for the lamp 
which is said to be placed on the kersos it is to be remembered 
that the torch was used in the mvsteries from old days, the 
lamp on the other hand appearing in the cult of Demeter as a 
votive offering only in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C.+, and 
the scholiast may refer to a later age. If this is taken into 
account there does not seem to be any very valid reason against 
the identification of the Eleusinian vessel with the eros. 
The chief point is, however, as already noted, the simi- 
larity of this vessel to that occurring in the Minoan age, 
and this is so striking that nobody denies the connexion, al- 


* Rubensohn, Aerchnos, Ath. Mttt., XXIII, 1898, pp. 271. 
* BSA, XII, pp. 12; above, p. 116, n. 4. 
Even Pringsheim says, Joc. c?t., p. 77, that the purpose of the fhymia- 
terion was combined with that of the #erzes in the Eleusinian vessel. 
* See my remarks in Gé¢t. gel. Anczetgen, 1916, p. 50. 
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though about a thousand years intervene between the Minoan 
and the Greek specimens. It is not to be believed that such a 
curiously shaped vessel can have been created independcntly 
a second and even a third time in the same country. But the 
continuity of this cult implement which was used in the Greek 
mysteries is very im- 
portant evidence for 
the Minoan uffinities 
of the mystic cult’. 
wn essentially 
similar implement is 
still used in the Greek 
church at some pla- 
ces for the blessing of 
the fruits. The Chris- 
tian Aerios illustrated 
by Xanthoudides * has 
seven candles and 
three small cylindri- 
: ‘al cups, which hold 
, small phials for corn, 
‘ol, and wine. It ter- 
minates below inthree 
spikes, which are 
fixed into one of the 
loaves consecrated 
during the ceremony. 
Other Christian kerioz, like the ancient ones, have an open 
bell-shaped foot. It is a most singular instance of the perse- 
yerance of a cult implement through the millennia. 


Fie. wo. Sirink at Veorrta  Pran AND srerion, 


‘On a geometric vase found at Dipylon and figured Athen. Mitt, XVI, 
1892, pl. X, and on sherds pp. 226, figs. 10-14, an object is seen which Per- 
nice (p. 209) describes as a kind of support ending above on each side in 
what appears to be an animal’s head. Wide, Mvkeuska kultsvmboler pa geo- 
metriska vaser, Studier tillegnade O, Montelius, Stockholm, 1903, pp. 13, 
argues that this representation shows a combination of the horns of conse- 
cration with the sacred pillar placed on a support, but the form of the object 
absolutely disproves such an interpretation. 

2 In BSA, XI, pp. 20. fig. 6. 
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Not only Minoan cult objects and implements but also 
the plan of the small domestic shrines, in which the Minoan 
cult was performed, seems to have lasted down into the archaic 
Greek age. At the southernmost cape of the island of Rhodes 
the Danish expedition unearthed in 1908 a small settlement 
which existed from about 700 to about 550 B. C. Near the 
small town a small sanctuary fig. 109) was found, which be- 
longs to the seventh century B. C. according to the vases 
found in it. Dr Kinch calls attention to its surprising re- 
semblance to the Shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos 1. 
The shrine is quadrangular, 8,38 by 4,70 metres, and has no 
wall in front of it. It is divided into two parts by a threshold 
of regular square blocks, in the centre of which is a larger 
quadrangular bloek, the altar. The outer part of the room 
is larger and there is a Gothros near the altar: the inner part 
is smaller and its floor has a slightly higher level. At the back 
wall is a narrow ledge, beyond doubt destined for the cult 
idols and objects. The resemblance of the disposition of this 
shrine to the one in the palace of Knossos shows that the 
traditions of the late Minoan age persisted as late as the 
seventh century B. C. 
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These examples prove that Minoan cult customs lingered 
on into the archaic age before they vanished, und what is espe- 
cially significant, that one such custom persisted in the mystic 
and agricultural cult throughout antiquity and right down to 
the present day. But much more important than these rare 
and somewhat scattered vestiges of the old cult is the con- 
tinuity of the cult places. For if it can be proved that a cult 
Was Carried on in the same place from the Minoan-Mycenaean 
age down into the Greek age, it is a very probable intcrence 
that the old cult itself was continued. Where the cult survived 
there is a great chance that the god also may have survived, 
and even if the god or his name was changed, it must in all 
probability be supposed that elements of the Minoan cult and 


' Kinch, Foutlles de Vroulia, pp. 11 and pl. [ 
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religion were taken over. The frequency with which this can 
be definitely shown to have occurred will form the basis of 
our estimate of the influence exerted by the old religion on 
the religion of Greece. 

The value of the evidence varies. In some cases there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the old cult was carried 
on from the Minoan age into the later age. This is the case 
if the site is not a town but only a cult place and if the ar- 
chaeological sequence is unbroken. It may be that the old 
Mycenaean god has been renamed or that a Greek god has 
superseded the old one, but the continuity of the cult makes 
the connexion sure. Where a cult place is situated in a town 
which was inhabited both in Mycenaean and in Greek times, 
the evidence is less definite. For it is obvious that a town 
must have had gods, cults, and temples in the Mycenaean and 
in the Greek age alike. It may be that the invading Greeks 
who settled in an old Mycenaean town destroved the old cult 
places and introduced their own gods. Here evidence of some 
other kind is needed to clear up the matter. 

I will begin with the sacred caves. Their testimony is 
sure enough, because they have been nothing but cult places; 
this, however, does not carry us tar. We know almost nothing 
about the cults and the gods belonging to them. It is very 
curious that the eave of Kamares', Maurospilion on Mt Ida, 
ceased to be frequented just at the end of the Minoan sige 
and that the famous cave of Zeus on the same mountain 
began to be frequented {ust at the same time. This latter 
cave is situated at a great height and may not have been 
discovered before the end of the Minoan age. 

The cave of Psychro? is richer than any other sacred 
cave discovered in Crete and was irequented during the most 
brilliant period of Minoan civilization down to the beginning 
of historical times. It is no wonder that it was identified with 
the celebrated Dictaean cave in which Zeus was said to have 
been born and that this identification was widely accepted. 

' See above, pp. 99. 


2? Above, pp. 55. Concerning the celebrated caves of Crete see the 
compilation of facts by Cook, Zeus, U1, pp. 925, 
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_Doubts were expressed by Professors Aly and Beloch, and 
ultimately Dr Toutain showed that such a theory was un- 
tenable! for geographical reasons. For although there is a 
contusion of the towns Praisos and Priansos in the passage in 
Strabo bearing on Mt Dikte?, it is evident trom other sources 
and especially trom the longitudes given by Ptolemy that the 
name Dikte does not apply to the whole mountain range co- 
vering Eastern Crete, including Mount Lasithi on which the 
cave of Psychro and the town oi Lyttos are situated, but only 
to the mountains of the easternmost part of Crete in the district 
of Sitia east of the Guli of Mirabello. Further, the temple 
of the Dictaean Zeus has been discovered on the East coast 
of Crete at Palaikastro, and the Dictaean Zeus is only invoked 
in the oaths of the inhabitants of Itanos and Hierapytna, which 
are both situated in the district of Sitia, not in the oath of 
the inhabitants of Lyttos on Mt Lasithi*. It follows that the 
cave of Psychro is not the Dictaean cave; the latter must 
be sought for in the district of Sitia, but it has not been 
found yet. 

The true reason for the identification of the Dictaean 
cave with the cave of Psychro is the identification of the cave 
where Zeus was born with that into which according to Hesiod 
the new-born Zeus was brought by Gaia’. It is here related 
that when Rheia was about to bear her youngest child she 
sought the advice of her parents, Ouranos and Gaia, to save 
it from being swallowed up by Kronos. They sent her to 
Lyktos in Crete. Gaia received the child and carried it 
by night first to Lyktos and concealed it in a lofty cave in 
the utivatoy dooce. It follows that this mountain is Lasithi 
and that the cave of Psychro is the cave designated by He- 
siod. This identity was pointed out by Dr Toutain and Sir 


* Aly, Der kretische Apollonkult, p. 47> Beloch, Alto, XY, 1911, pp. 
433; Toutain, Lautre de Psychro et le Mtutaioy ditoor, Rev. de Vhist. des 
religions, LXIV, 1911, pp. 277. 

* Strabo, X, 4, 72. 

* Sammiung do griech, Dialektinsehr., Nos, 058, 5039, and 5041 resp. 
Bosanquet, BSA, NV, p. 349. 

* Hesiod, Theog., vv. 4$77—484. 
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Arthur Evans!. These facts agree very well with the ar- 
chaeological evidence. The cave of Psychro was frequented 
down to the geometric age, and the memory of its fame still 
lingers on in the verses of Hesiod. Subsequently it was for- 
gotten, and later authors who did not know it are much per- 
plexed to discover the cave where Zeus was born. The fame 
of the Dictaean cult is the cause of the transference of the 
birth-place of Zeus to the mountain of Dicte, but so far as | 
am aware the Dictaean cave is mentioned only by Suidas with- 
out any comment, by Lucian who lets Zeus bring Europe to 
the Dictaean cave, and by Apollonius Rhodius *. This author 
says in the first passage that the child Zeus lived in the Dic- 
taean cave, and in the other that the nymph Anchiale bore 
the Idaean Dactyls in the Dictaean cave grasping the soil of 
Oaxos. The town of Oaxos lies west of Candia and north of 
Met Idi: consequently the poet seems to place the Dictaean 
cave on Mt Ida, and the same is true of Aratus? in spite of 
the attempts of the scholiast to save his geographical aceuracy 
by changing the punctuation. Evidently the Dictaean eave was 
confused with the famous Idaean cave which was probably 
better known. This coniusion seems to suggest that the Dic- 
taean cave was not very important or well known; nor has it 
been discovered. The localization of the myth in Hesiod to 
the cave of Lyktos, i. e. that of Psychro, must, however, be 
a reminiseence of the Minoan cit, since the cave was aban- 
doned in the Greek age. 

These examples show the cessation of the cult; in other 
caves it was continued. In the cave of Patso to the west of 
Mt Ida‘ a deposit of Minoan votive terracottas was found, 
especially bulls and goats, and also Greek votive objects, 
especially an inscription dedicated to Hermes Kranaios. East of 
Knossos there is a cave with sherds from the oldest times down 
to Roman days. It is supposed to be the cave of Eileithvia 


' Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 625, and n. 2. 

* Lucian, Dial. mar., 15, 4, p. 327: Apoll, Rhod.. Argox., 1, vv. 309 
and 1130. 

3 ANratus, Phaenon., vv. 30, 
"4 See above, Pr ol. 
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.at Amnisos, the harbour town of Knossos, mentioned in Homer, 
but the identification is doubtful ‘. 

According to a tradition which can be traced trom the 
end of the Middle Ages, and which is taken by Sir Arthur 
Evans and others to be of ancient origin, the tomb of Zeus 
was situated on Mt Juktas south of Knossos”. The place on 
the summit is still called via to? Zid. The tomb of Zeus in 
Crete was famous in antiquity and was pointed out in various 
places *. Aceording to Porphyrius?* it was in the Idacan cave. 
It is not astonishing that Byzantine scholurs knew the tomb 
of Zeus *®. At the end of the Middle Ages the tomb was loca- 
lized to Mt Juktas. Buondelmonti who visited Crete in 1415 
says that the tomb of Zeus was in the innermost part of a 
cave on the road to Mt Juktas and proceeds to deseribe this 
mountain. On a map of Crete, dated about 1490, in the British 
Museum * sepulerum jovils is indicated at some distance east 
of Candia at a place which is hardly suitable for Mt Juktas. 
In 1555 the traveller Belon reports that the sepulchre of Ju- 
piter is still to be seen in the mountains oi the Sphakiotes, 
i. e. in the Western part of the island. 

It seems that it is impossible to put any confidence in the 
tradition that the tomb of Zeus was on Mt Juktas. In reality the 
modern tradition, according to which the tomb is on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, does not agree with the earlier traditions, 
neither that referred to by Buondelmonti who says that it is 
in a cave on the road to this mountain, nor the map which 
places it further eastwards, nor the statement of Belon that it 
is situated in the Sphakia mountains; moreover these reports 
do not agree among themselves. It seems to be a typical 
case of the process of the learned tradition, which was never 


' Above, p. 54. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, \, pp. 153; Cook, Zeus, 1 p. 158, to whom 
I refer for the passages quoted. 

3 Meursius, Crefa, pp. 80; Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 940, 

* Porphyrius, Ita Pythagorae, 17. 

5 E. g. Psellos, dvaywyn cig tov Tavraszor rot 0& sc. hog: TO em 
ty tape demvooudi KoA@VOY, Whether the present really refers to Pscllos’ 
own times seems at least doubtful. 

VASA SEL pl 
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interrupted among the Greeks, penetrating to the illiterate and 
ultimately being attached to some place and at last becoming 
really popular. It is no wonder that it was ultimately localized 
to the neighbourhood of the most important town in Crete, 
Candia, and that the people attached the name not toa cave, 
where they would not expect to find a grave, but to the top 
of the mountain which dominates the plain of Candia. 

Certainly the result of this review is meagre. The genuine- 
ness of the tomb of Zeus on Mt Juktas is open to grave doubt. 
In some caves the cult ended with the Minoan age, but the 
memory of the cave of Psychro lingered on in the myth of 
Hesiod, while in two or three caves the cult persisted down into 
the Greek age. These instances, however, are not very instruc- 
tive as to the nature of the cult, which jis almost unknown. 

With regard to the old Minoan towns of Crete Greek tem- 
ples have been found in some of them, but it is an open ques- 
tion, which must be decided by other arguments than those 
of archaeological sequence, whether the cults carried on in 
these were a continuation of old Minoan cults. The remains 
of the Greek town of Knossos, which was situated to the north 
of the Minoan palace, were completely destroyed in building 
the modern town of Candia. It was the good luck of the town 
of Minos that it was situated further off and its remains were 
thus spared to the excavator, 

In front of the south side of the palace of Phacstus a 
Greek temple was built upon remains from the different pe- 
riods of the Minoan age +. Of the superstructure the north wall 
with a small part of the wall separating the cella from the 
pronaos, the N. E. angle of the Avep/s, and slabs of the pare- 
ment still remain. No columns or other architectural details 
were found. The foundations are ascribed to the archaic period 
because they show the same characteristics as the archaic 
temples at Prinia, but the blocks of the krepis are so aceu- 


' Pernier, Memorte del culto di Rhea a Phaestos, Saggi di storia an- 
trea e di archaeologia offerti a Gi. Beloch, 1910, pp. 241. Plan: Rendicont? 
dell!’ Accad. det Lincet, XVI, 1907, facing p. 260, fig. A. The site in relation 
to the palace is best seen on the complete plan of the remains of Phaestus, 
Ann. della scuola arch. di Atene, |, 1914, facing p. 358, No. 100. 
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rately cut and joined that it is said to be difficult to date the 
superstructure to the same period. Consequently a reconstruc- 
tion must be supposed. The cella has a form characteristic 
of the Cretan temples, e. g. the temple of Apollo Pythios at 
Gortyn and that of Asklepios at Lebena, but contrary to the 
Greek temples, the breadth being larger than the length, 7,70 
by 4,95 metres. Dr Savignoni thinks that this form was de- 
rived from Minoan architecture !. In this temple at Phaestus 
remains were found of bronze cauldrons and Assyrianized 
bronze shields, well known from other Cretun sites, e. g. the 
Tdaean cave and Palaikastro. The bronze shield found could 
not be recovered but fell into pieces. A drawing of the irag- 
ments was, however, procured. The wu#bo is formed by a 
panther's head; there is a very notable figure of a nude wo- 
man with her arms extended, and there are further a series 
of fragments of figures of lions, sphinxes, stags, and bulls. Dr 
Pernier recognizes in the nude woman Rhea, the mother of 
Zeus, the Great Goddess of Nature. It seems somewhat rash, 
however, to deduce evidence for the Greek cult from these 
representations which are so strongly influenced by Oriental 
art. Moreover he refers to an inscription found in the neigh- 
bouring village of H. Jannis Pyrgiotissas? in which a temple of 
the Magna Mater is mentioned: it dates from the third or more 
probably the second century B. C. No remains of a temple 
having been found near H. Jannis, Pernier thinks that the in- 
scription was carried away from Phaestus and sees in it a proof 
of his opinion that the temple belonged to Rhea. It appeurs 
that the inference is very slightly founded and uncertain. 

In the excavations of 1903 at H. Triada some Greek 
terracottas were found near the edge of the Minoan terrace 
which it was thought must derive from a Greek sanctuary. In 
the following years the excavations were extended to the urea 
east of the great staircase cutting off the East wing of the 
palace. Here three strata were found; the superficial one con- 


1 Mon. ant, XVI, pp. 218; cf. Pernier, Ann. della scuola arch. dt 
Atene, I, 1914, p. 75. 

2 Museo at antichita classrca, Ul, pp. 735. Cf. Maass, Atheu. Mitt, 
XVII, 1893, pp. 272, and Orpheus, pp. 309. 
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tained the remains of a Roman tarm-house, the lowest was 
Minoan, and between these two there were the remains of a 
small Hellenistic temple with a niche, a small altar, and part 
of the pertbolos*. In the southernmost part of this per7bolos 
a rich deposit of terracottas was found, probably votive offer- 
ings, and around the altar there were remains ot the sacrifices, 
bones of small animals, and other carbonized stuli. A block 
was found with an inscription in good Hellenistic letters: 
LloxesiAag ‘ VaeoBadhovtog iaomoyijouig) éxguerijdy, and finally a 
mass of bricks belonging to the constructions in the precinct. 
They were as usual stamped with the name oi the god. It 
is Fevyavos, the youthful Zeus, who is known from Crete and 
appears on the coins from Phaestus and has Minoan connexions. 

The temple of the Dictaean Zeus is mentioned in the 
arbitration of the Magnesians in the dispute concerning the 
boundaries of Itanos and Hierapytna’*, and by means oi this 
inscription it is localized to Palaikastro and the Greek name 
of this place, Heleia, recovered. The site of the temple was 
discovered during the excavations of the British School*® It 
covers most of the area of two blocks of the Minoan town 
and the old disused street between them. The Minoan strata 
were here deeper than anywhere else in the town and ranged 
irom Early Minoan to the end of Late Minoan, but nothing 
in the nature of a Minoan shrine was found. The grada- 
tion from Minoan to Hellenic had been obliterated by a pro- 
cess Of levelling, undertaken probably when the temple was 
built: there was, for example, an abrupt transition from Late 
Minoan I to products of the sixth century B. C. The stratifi- 
cation had further been confused by a search for building mater- 
ials. The temple itself had been completely demolished; not u 
stone was found standing. A few courses survive of the /emenos 
wall, which was built of undressed stones laid without mortar. 
The layer of Greek remains, in some places as much as a 
metre thick, contained bronze objects und yuantities of tiles 
and architectural terracottas belonging to one earlier and one 


1 Rendiconti dell’ Accad, det Lincet, XIV, 1905, pp. 380. 
3 Dittenberger, Syl/l. inser. graec., 3rd ed., No. 685, 1. 38 and 75. 
2 BS AL MT pp: 298eref. pe 272-1, pe 280s Ny pe 6s 
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later period. The fragments containing the famous hymn to the 
Dictaean Zeus were found together with some other worked 
stones in a disturbed layer in a deep pocket at the East end. 
The terracottas include a s/ma with charioteers, antefixes in 
the form of «a Medusa-head und one of an especially note- 
worthy type, a Medusa-like protome with a snake in each 
hand and snakes issuing from the shoulders, etc. The bronze 
objects were four shields of the orientalized style, miniature 
armour, tripods, bowls, small figures of oxen, and other insig- 
nificant fragments. It is finally to be noted that torch-holders 
and lamps of an early Hellenistic type were found; they are 
probably rightly regarded as a sign of the mystical character 
ot the cult. 

On the acropolis of Prinia there was a Minoan settlement 
und in the same place two archaic Greek temples and slabs 
of a terracotta frieze were unearthed. The excavation beneath 
the level of the temples yielded insignificant sherds and re- 
mains of walls and two column bases*. Both the temples were 
archaic and have in their interior a remarkable construetion, 
a quadrangular enelosure formed of stones set upright in the 
ground. The clay within this enclosure is reddened by fire 
and on this clay-layer ashes and burned bones of animals 
were found. There are vestiges of two other enclosures and 
in connexion with these lavers ot burnt clay, ashes, coals, and 
bones, but as there are no traces of a still earlier temple, 
they may have been in the open air. These enclosures not 
being altars [ have suggested that they were destined for the 
purpose of burning those bonfires which are known from the 
cult of Artemis, e. g. Artemis Laphria, into which animals, 
figurines, and offerings were thrown’, but regret that [ forgot 

! Preliminary report, Sollettino d’arte, I, 1907, tasc. %, pp. 28) Anae- 
ario della scnola di arch. di Atene, I, 19t4, pp. 19. Evans writes, /HS, 
NNNTI, 1912, p. 284, “A remarkable example of the continuity of the cult 
forms has been brought to light by the Italian excavation ot a seventh cen- 
tury temple at Prinia, containing clay images of the Goddess with snakes 
coiled round her arms, showing a direct derivation from similar images in 
the Late Minoan shrine of Gournia”’ ete. Cf. above, pp. 385. 

* In my paper, Fire-Festivals in Ancient Greece, JHS, XLAUIT, 1923, 
pp. 144. 
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to refer to the suggestion of Professor Myres? that the layer 
of black earth, full of ashes and fragments of charcoal, and 
crowded with figurines?, in the sanctuary oi Petsofa ori- 
ginated in bonfires, into which the figurines had been thrown. 
If this explanation is correct it affords a very close parailel. 
The very curious sculptures found within the temple at Prinia 
show that it belonged to Artemis, the Mistress of Animals °; 
they consist of a statne of a goddess seated on a throne and 
wearing a polos and a stiff garment decorated with animals, 
a horse, a lion, and a sphinx. The throne rests on a sculptured 
beam, the end of which projects beneath the feet of the god- 
dess. On one side is a row of lions, on the other stags; the 
bottom side shows an image of the same goddess standing, while 
the upper side is rough. Fragments of a second similar group 
were found. Dr Pernier’s reconstruction, 4 lintel above the 
door of the cella, seems to be the only one possible. A frag- 
ment of a jar still shows twice repeated the winged Artemis 
holding in each hand a rearing horse by one foreleg. 

Again we cannot deny that the result is meagre as far 
as Crete is concerned. Although the persistence of cults with 
Minoan connexions is proved, there is no evidence that a Greek 
cult was carried on on exactly the same spot as a Minoan 
cult. The situation changes completely on passing over to 
the mainland. Of the four great religious centres of Greece, 
Delphi, Delos, Eleusis, and Olympia, three are of Mycenaean 
origin; and moreover the archaeological discoveries give actual 
evidence that a cult was carried on in these places in the 
Mycenaean age and that it persisted down into the Greek age. 
The evidence with regard to Delos refers to the cult of the 
heroes and will be treated in another place +. 

Delphi has rich remains from the Mycenaean age *. They 


1 BSA, IN, pp. 357. 
* See above, p. 62. 

* The Italians call the goddess Rhea, but as the type is that of Arte- 
mis in the archaic age, this name seems most probable. The question will 
be discussed below, pp. 435. 

* See below, pp. 533. 


* Fouilles de Delphes, V, pp. 1; ef. F. Poulsen, Delphi, ch. IV 
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have been discovered in the sacred precinct and its annexe, 
the Marmaria; west of the precinct is the Mycenaean ceme- 
tery with a small beehive tomb. Of the highest importance 
is the discovery of deep layers of greasy earth mingled with 
ashes, carbonized bones of animals, sherds of vases, and terra- 
cottas beneath the very cella of the temple of Apollo and 
under the ground in front of its eastern entrance, where in 
historical times stood the great altar of Apollo, built and de- 
dicated by the Chians. The most remarkable object is a frag- 
ment oi a limestone rivtou, a lioness's head, found beneath 
the temple ?, very similar to one discovered at Knossos. The 
terracottas are the common Mycenaean female idols. There 
is one, found at some distance from the temple, which is pe- 
culiar, although of rude workmanship, namely a completely 
nude woman seated on a throne”. It is taken as a goddess *, 
but I must confess that I am not prepared to make any de- 
cision regarding its identity. At any rate, a cult was carried 
on in Mycenaean times on exactly the same spot as in the 
Greek age, the very site of the temple and the altar of Apollo. 

The excavations of 1922 have given new evidence of the 
continuation of the cult in the neighbouring Marmaria irom the 
oldest age to the Greek period’. The area oi this cult seems 
to be limited to the precincts oI the temple olf tuia to the east. 
On the rock two to three metres below the level of the ar- 
ehaic period a knife of stone, sherds of badly burnt clay, 
und some vessels, perhaps neolithic, were jound. In the next 
layer were fragments of great jars with incised ornaments, 
pierced shells, and round terracotta idols, and numerous objects 
of steatite, among them some scals resembling the Cycladic 
ones. In the temple of tuia a wzacleus of obsidian, a gold 
ring, and a small votive double axe of bronze were found on 
the same level. Nearer the surface the obsidian knives were 
more numerous. Mycenaean idols began to appear and a mass 
oi small objects of glass, amber, and steatite. On a big stone 


Wie0c. crt. pe 3, figs 130b. 

* See above, p. 262 with fig. S2. 

By Poulsen, Joc. c7f. 

+ Summary report Ball. corr. hell, XLVI, 1922, pp. avo. 
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about thirty idols of various Mycenaean types were collected, 
the others were found between the temple and the great altar. 
Geometric finds were also numerous: fibulae, needles, and a 
small votive bull of bronze. The French excavators conclude 
that a female deity appeared at Delphi some time aiter the 
neolithic period, both in the place aiterwards dedicated to 
Athena and on the site where later the temple of Apollo 
was erected, and think that she was Mother Earth. 

The religious importance of Delphi goes back into My- 
cenaean days, but the coming of Apollo. and the great religious 
movements of the archaic age brought a great change. The 
persistent ancient tradition says that Apollo won the oracle 
from older deities. The Earth Goddess, Ge, is said to have 
been the original possessor; she also had a place in the later 
Delphic cult and legend. I cannot here inquire into the 
value and reliability of this tradition. I wish only to point 
out that it kept the memory oj the pre-Apollinean origin of 
the cult, and this the archaeological discoveries have con- 
firmed. 

Although Eleusis was not an international centre of Greek 
worship like Delphi, it was of the greatest importance for the 
Greek religion. It was a Mycenaean town, its acropolis is 
strewn with Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean sherds, and it 
contains a Mycenaean necropolis and a small beehive tomb. 
The sacred precinct was situated just beneath the ridge of 
the acropolis, and the hall of mysteries rests against its rock. 
Professor Persson has recently called attention to the fact, 
hitherto unduly neglected, that the polygonal walls of Eleus- 
inian limestone of the oldest hall of mysteries and of the 
sacred precinct date from the Mycenaean age?! and has justly 
taken this as a starting point for demonstrating the Mycenaean 
origin of the Eleusinian mysteries. The report of the excavation 


* Axel W. Persson, Der Ursprung der eleusinischen Mysterien, Archiv f. 
Religiouswiss., NXI, 1922, p. 292. The statement is based upon the report 
of Philios in [gaxtucd. 1884, p. 85, which is supported by Fougéres, Gréce 
(Guide Joanne), plan, pp. 181 and 185. These walls are marked 2—ZII and 
6—o¢! on the plan in Moaxrixa, pl. 1. and r—r! and h—h* on the plan in 
Philios, Eleus7s. 
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is meagre, and the fact deserves to be brought to light by a 
new excavation. I have already pointed out thut the Minoan 
kernos was used in the Eleusinian cult?. The later recon- 
Structions oi the hall of the mysteries were always superim- 
posed upon the old ones. The far-reaching conclusion is that 
the famous Eleusinian cult is of Mycenaean origin, and this 
is borne out by the name of the town, which is now considered 
by philologists to be probably pre-Greek. To the cult itself 
I shall return later. 

These examples alone from the great and famous reli- 
gious centres of Greece, which are shown to have been cult 
places Irom Mycenaean times, are suificient to demonstrate the 
strength and importance of the religious continuity. But there 
are also many minor sites where the same can be shown, 
and this also is of great importance, not only as it corrobor- 
ates the evidence I have given, but also as it gives an idea 
of how common and wide-spread is the continuity of the cult 
from the Mycenaean to the Greek age. 

IT have already mentioned Hyakinthos, the old Mycenaean 
god who was degraded to a hero and a servant of Apollo. 
The site of his cult has been discovered south of Sparta on 
a hill where the ruined church of H. Kyriaki stood. It is the 
site of the old Amyklai, where the throne of Apollo stood 
on a base which contained the tomb of Hyakinthos. The site 
has been excavated twice, by Tsoundas in 1890? and again 
in part by Furtwingler in 1904°%. These excavations have 
vielded many Mycenaean remains; vase fragments, terracotta 
figurines, human and animal, of the usual types, and steatite 
whorls. This series is followed by geometric and later frag- 
ments, which show unbroken continuity +. The excavations 
were resumed in the year 1925 and a short preliminary re- 
port states that there are remains from Early Helladic to 
Mycenaean times, but that it is uncertain whether these are 


Abore, pp. 387. 

2 Eph. arch, 1892, pp. 1. 

3 Arch. Jahrbuch, XXXII, 1918, pp. 107. 

+ See Tod and Wace, A Calalogue of the Sparta Museum, the My- 
cenaean objects pp. 236 and 244. 
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derived from a sanctuary or from habitations. But as regards 
the Late Mycenaean period there is definite evidence of a 
cult, namely female idols and animal figurines. The commence- 
ment of geometrical ware seems to be contemporary with 
the last off-shoots of the Mycenaean ceramics’. The evidence 
of the excavations is supplemented by that of the name of 
the god, which is pre-Greek. 

On the left bank of the Eurotas, opposite Sparta, the 
Menelaeion is situated, the old Therapnae, where Menelaos 
and Helen were buried according to tradition; it is rather the 
sanctuary of Helen. Here matters are much the same as at 
Amyklai. Remains of Mycenaean sherds were unearthed and the 
series is followed by fragments of all the later styles of vases ”. 

italaureia on the northern shore of the Argolic peninsula 
was in Greek times the centre of an amphictyony. The site 
was excavated by two Swedish archaeologists, Professors Wide 
and Kiellberg, several years ago. The result was somewhat 
disappointing, but Mycenaean remains were found, vases and 
sherds in the eastern part of the precinct, gold foils, and 
some minor obiects *. 

Inscriptions discovered in the last excavations have shown 
that the mistress of the famous temple on the island of Aegina 
was the old, almost forgotten goddess Aphaia, who certainly 
has Mycenaean connexions to which I shall revert later. My- 
cenaean remains are found; they are not stratified but found 
in a heap where the rubbish had been thrown in levelling the 
ground for a reconstruction of the temple. They consist of 
vases, sherds, numerous female idols of several types, more 
than 150 clay bulls, fragments of a horse and of three thrones, 
one boat, and some gems. Here also the series is immedi- 
ately followed hy geometric objects +. 

Under the pronaos of the temple of Athena Alea ut 
Tegea some late Mycenaean sherds have been found *, as 


See the periodical Guomon, TI, 1926, p. 120. 
BSA, XV, 1909, pp. 108. 

3 Athen, Mitt., XX, 1895, pp. 297. 

Thiersch in degrua, pp. 370 

* Bull. corr. hell, XXV, 1901, p. 250 
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also a few sherds at the temple of Athena Kranaia at Elateia 
in Phokis*?, and at Nemen where the Nemean games were 
celebrated there are traces of Mycenaean habitations *. 

The last examples are not in themselves of great im- 
portance, and the three last are perhaps hardly worth men- 
tioning. It may be said that they only prove that the sites 
were inhabited in Mycenaean times and that later a Greek 
cult was introduced. But happily the first instances from 
great and important cult places prove the continuity of the 
cults on purely archaeological grounds. In other cases the 
archaeological evidence taken together with what is known 
about the origin of the cult from other sources leads us to 
the same conclusion. And this justifies a presumption in the 
doubttul cases. Where a Greek cult place or temple, which 
in Greek times was inhabited only by priests and temple 
servants and lacked a town or village, has yielded Mycenaean 
remains, we are certainly disposed to think that it was a cult 
place in the Mycenaean age also. 

Where a temple is situated in a town, which was inha- 
bited in Mycenaean times also, special consideration is ne- 
cessary, for many temples have been erected to Greek gods 
who had no Mycenaean precursors, while on the other hand 
we must always bear in mind the possibility that a cult may 
have been handed on by the Mycenaeans to the Greek inha- 
bitants, even if no remains of a Mycenaean cult are dis- 
covered. For it must be assumed that some cult existed among 
the Mycenaean inhabitants. \We turn here to the great Myce- 
naean centres on the mainland, of which it is a characteristic 
feature that the later chief temple of the goddess, who pro- 
tected the Greek town, is built upon the ruins of the palace 
of the Mycenaean king. 

At Mycenae the temple of Athenae is built upon the 
ruins of the Mycenaean palace; its pronaos covers parts of 
the court and the vestibule of the Mycenaean megarou *. 

The same is the case at Athens. Whatever opinion 

+ Paris, Elateée, p. 283. 

2 Athen. Mitt, SSXVI, 1911, p. 20. 

* See the well known plan originally published in Moanrexa, 1880, pl. TY. 
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is held on the vexed question of the so-called Old Temple of 
Athena discovered by Dr Doérpfeld on the Acropolis between 
the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, it was the chief temple in 
early times. Beneath the foundations of this temple are the 
best preserved and most extensive remains of Mycenaean walls 
on the Acropolis. Beneath the cast cella of the temple there 
are two square blocks, on the upper side of which a round 
column base is cut, about 10 cm. high and 62 cm. in diameter. 
These column bases exactly resemble in form those from 
Mycenae and Tiryns, only the stone (poros) casts some doubt 
on their age. A few metres from the S. E. corner of the Erech- 
theum another precisely similar column base with a diameter 
of 78 cm. was found, and as this base consists of the blue 
limestone from the Acropolis itself, it has still better claims 
to belong to the old Mycenaean palace. The two other bases 
are at all events older than the ‘Old Temple’ ?. 

Of special interest for our discussion is Tiryns. The old 
megaron of the king’s palace seems to have been rebuilt into 
a Greek temple, the old walls being employed. The temple 
was made narrower, so that one of the column bases of the 
megaron stands on the central axis of the temple. It may 
have had two aisles like some other archaic temples. The 
east wall of the temple rests upon the side wall of the mega- 
ron, while the western and the back wall are new. The old 
altar in the court of the Mycenaean palace was used again 
for the temple; it was originally round, built of ashlar masonry 


' Kavvadias, Die Ausgrabung der Akropolts, p. 84. 

Comparing Minoan representations of bulls’ heads with the donble axe 
B. Tamaro, Culto miceneo sull’ Acropoli, Ann. d. scuola archeol. dt Atene, 
IV—V, 1921—23, pp. 1, tries to show that the ceremony of the Bouphonia, 
which Pausanias, I, 24, 4 (cf. 28, 10) mentions in describing the Acropolis 
at Athens, is of Mycenaean origin. This is possible but unwarranted, and 
the evidence adduced is of the slightest kind. The Bouphonia are not an 
especially Athenian but an Ionian festival (cf. p. 194, n. Lt: most of the rich 
literature concerning it has been left on one side). A totemistic conception 
of the bull is certainly erroneously ascribed to the Minoans. Finally, the 
identification of the great rock altar on the Acropolis with the altar Of Zeus 
Polieus is purely conjectural, not to mention the objection that it is wholly 
unknown to what age it belongs. : 
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_ covered with fine stucco, but was changed into a regular 
square Greek altar by surrounding it with a facing of stone 
of late and careless workmanship‘. Consequently it is not 
situated on the central axis of the temple as is the common 
custom. Perhaps it was leit in its old place, because it never 
ceased to be used for sacrifices. Professor Frickenhaus further 
supposes that the floor of the temple was probably the old floor 
of the mwegaron and that the cult image of the goddess stood 
against the eastern wall on exactly the same spot as the 
floor painting indicates as the position of the throne of the 
old Mycenaean king ®. 

Against this view Mr Blegen directed an acute criticism 3, 
He observes that the walls in question are thin and built of 
entirely unworked stones, the construction being practically 
identical with that of the Mycenaean palace, whereas even the 
oldest Greek temples are built of quarried stones and have 
comparatively thick and solid walls. This objection has no 
great weight, for it is recognized that the Greek temple is de- 
rived from the Mycenaean megaro# and there were certainly 
also poor and humble temples, although their remains have 
vanished. I leave out of our reckoning the Doric capital 
which Professor Frickenhaus adduces in his argument con- 
cerning the age of the temple; there is no evidence that it 
really belongs to the temple. The date of the rebuilding is 
consequently indeterminable. 

Mr Blegen's second objection is more serious. Profes- 
sor Frickenhaus also recognized that the walls are too thin 
to act as foundations. The west wall rests directly on the pave- 
ment of the megaron. Consequently he supposed that the 
Mycenaean pavement served as the floor of the Greek temple. 
Mr Blegen remarks that in the excavations by Schliemann the 
acropolis was found to be covered to a depth of one metre 
or more by a laver of earth and ashes containing almost ex- 
clusively Mycenaean débris and potsherds, and puts this ques- 


) Athen, Mitt., XXX, 1903, pp. 132. 

* Frickenhaus in 7iryus, IL, pp. ?. 

> Blegen, Korakou, pp. 130. Objections had already been made by 
Rodenwaldt, Athen. Mitt, XXNVU, 1912, p. 137, n. 2. 
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tion: if a Greek temple was established at the Mycenaean | 
level in the megaron, how could the same area be covered 
later with almost purely Mycenaean débris, while the débris 
and the sherds which we should expect irom the seventh cen- 
tury and subsequently, i. e. from the period when the temple 
was in use, have almost completely vanished: Comparing 
house L at Korakou he pronounces the opinion that the so- 
called temple is a modest reconstruction of the megaron made 
at the end of the Mycenaean age after the destruction of the 
palace by fire. 

To this the following may be said. The time of the re- 
construction is indefinable; such poor walls may belong to the 
late Mycenaean or to the early archaic period. It is possible 
that the east wall was built upon the old wall of the megarou 
emerging above the débris, and that the other walls were 
carried down to the firm surface of the old pavement. For 
there is no justification for the opinion that every wall, how- 
ever poor, must have a thicker and more solid foundation. It 
would have heen possible to decide this question, if it had 
been observed during the excavation by Schliemann whether 
the wall was laid in a trench excavated in the débris (Bau- 
grube) or not, but this opportunity is now irreparably lost. If 
this hypothesis is admitted, the floor after the reconstruction 
was another, and higher than the floor of the segaron and 
may have only consisted of earth. The further speculations 
of Professor Frickenhaus are unwarranted. 

The time of the reconstruction being uncertain, the ques- 
tion whether or no the building is the temple of Hera remains 
unanswerable. But the thousands of votive terracottas of a 
standing and seated goddess and others! cannot be so lightly 
pushed aside as is done by Mr Blegen. They were found in 
an angle at the ioot of the citadel wall together with a few 
bronzes and animal bones and evidently belong to a votive 
deposit thrown down trom the acropolis*. There is not the 
least probability that they came from another quarter. Con- 
sequently an important sanctuary must be supposed to have 


} Tiryns, 1, pl. I—NIIL. 
2 Toes cits ip: A. 
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.existed on the acropolis in the archaic age, and this is very 
naturally identified with the temple of Hera, the only one 
known at Tiryns. 

This temple is, however, only indirectly known through 
the information that a small seated statue of Hera, made of pear 
wood, in the Argive Heraeum was brought thither from Tiryns 
when the Argives destroyed Tiryns'. It was said to have 
been dedicated or made by Peirasos of Argos. The legends 
about Peirasos and his daughter Kallithyia, the first priestess 
of Hera at Argos, show that a certain amount of confusion 
between the temple of Tiryns and the Argive Heraeum has 
crept in, and this confusion is used by Professor Frickenhaus 
to transfer most oi the myth to Tirvns, and by Professor 
Robert to deny the existence of a temple of Hera at Tiryns®. 
His criticism of the hypotheses of Frickenhaus is in manv 
respects sound and justifiable, but he goes too far in denying the 
existence of a temple of Hera at Tiryns. For such a famous 
image as this .voa#zou presupposes a temple, and Professor 
Robert himself does not dare to cast doubt upon the statement 
that it was originally at Tiryns. He recognizes as a temple the 
building in the megarou at Tirvyns and its votive deposit in the 
above-mentioned terracottas. Among these there are figures 
of Hera, but it is known, he says, that statuettes of other gods 
could be dedicated to any given deity. He lays further stress 
upon the fact that more than a hundred terracottas of girls 
carrying a pig were found, and thinks that these are more 
applicable to Demeter. But if it is true, as Professor Robert 
admits to get rid of the Flera statuettes, that the poor votaries 
could not always find a votive offering related to the cult, 
but often bought one which was really more appropriate to 
another cult, this argument also is rather weak. There are 
also a iew figures with birds and others with their hands 
pierced for a staff or a flower stalk or some similar object. 
Professor Robert ends by admitting that it cannot be made 


1 Paus., 1,17.5 and VIL, 40,3; a certain Demetrios in Clemens Ales., 
Protrept., IV, 47,3; cf. Plutarch in Eusebius, Praepar. cvang., U1, 8,1 
> Robert, Die Hera von Tirvus, Hermes, 1.N, 1920, pp 373. 
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out who was worshiped in the temple of Tiryns. It must 
also be added that we know nothing about the character of 
the cult. 

The following facts, however, deserve consideration. We 
know from the votive deposit that there was a temple on the 
acropolis of Tiryns, if the building itself is not accepted as 
satisfactory evidence. We know of a famous -roavow of Hera 
from Tiryns which presupposes a temple. No other temple at 
Tiryns is mentioned, and even if there were more, they must 
have been insignificant. Under these cireumstances the doubt 
concerning the identity seems hardly reasonable. Even if it 
cannot be demonstrated with certainty that the reconstructed 
megaron served as a Greek temple, we are bound to suppose 
that a temple of Hera existed somewhere in the ruins of the 
Mycenaean palace. If it is not this building, it must have 
vanished completely, no other remains of foundations being 
mentioned which can possibly belong to a Greek temple. And 
the reconstruction of the altar seems to lend some colour to 
the probability of the old view. 

The most famous temple in Argolis is the Heraeum. It 
is situated on a hill at the foot of which there is a beehive 
tomb; other Mycenaean tombs were also discovered near by. 
From a survey of the Mycenaean beehive tombs Professor 
Frickenhaus deduced that these are situated in the hill on 
which a Mycenaean palace was erected or quite near to it, 
and in applying this to the imposingly built beehive tomb at 
the Heraeum concludes that a Mycenaean palace must have 
once crowned this hill'. This is corroborated by archaeolo- 
gical evidence? An old terrace wall was discovered and 
within this were remains of habitations older than the oldest 
temple, which was erected in the eighth or seventh century 
B.C. About fifty human idols and ten animal terracottas were 
found; where, is unfortunately not indicated?. The latest 


' Frickenhaus, Die Frithgeschichte des argiv, Heraions, Athen. Mitt, 
XXANITV, 1909, pp. 69. 

* Frickenhaus in 7iryas, U, pp. 114. 

* The <Argive Heraenum, Tl, pp. 23; matt painted and Mycenaean 
sherds, pp. 71. 
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"American excavations on the site above the temple have yiel- 
ded house foundations from Early Helladic and masses oi pot- 
tery from all periods of the Helladic age including the Myce- 
naean. Some remains of this settlement were discovered in 
the precinct of the temple as far back as in the excavations 
of 1890. In the neighbourhood neolithic remains and a num- 
ber of Mycenaean tombs were found’. The old name of the 
settlement seems to have been Prosymna which the Argives 
destroyed’?. It is more probable that the cult is that of the 
old town, surviving after the town's destruction through the 
reverence felt for the goddess, rather than a new cult freshly 
instituted. Consequently it is probable that the Heraeum also 
was erected on an old Mycenaean site, and it is to be sup- 
posed that it was built upon the Mycenaean palace like the 
temples of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Athens. 

It is very tempting to search for the same relation be- 
tween the Mycenaean palace and the chief Greek temple in 
the other centres of Mycenaean civilization on the main- 
land. The next in importance alter Argolis is Boeotia, but 
here the search is impossible. The modern town of Thebes is 
built upon the same spot as the Mycenaean and the Greek 
towns, and this has almost completely destroved the old re- 
mains. The Mycenaean palace has been found in the centre 
of the modern town, but there are no known remains of Greek 
temples. What the Greeks built there has been removed. 

At Orchomenos neither a Mycenaean palace nor a Greek 
temple has been found. All that we know is that there was 
a Mycenaean palace, for fragments of its wall paintings have 
been recovered *. 

We must be content to state that at Mycenae itself and at 
two other important Mycenaean towns the temple of the city 
goddess is built upon the ruins of the palace of the Myce- 
naean king. 


1 Amer. Journ. of Arch, XXX, 1925, pp. 413: Bull. corr. hell., XLUX, 
1925, pp. 444; JAS, XLVI, 1926, pp. 226. 

* Strab., VIL, p. 373; Statius, Theb., t, 383: ef. Paus., UW, 17, 2, ete. 

3 Bulle, Orchomenos, 1, Abh. Akad. Mrinchen, { KL, NXEV: 2, pp. 71 
and pl. SXVII—XNXN 
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Although the continuity of the pre-Greek and the Greek 
cult is, in some important cases, a fact demonstrable by ar- 
chaeological and linguistic evidence, it is doubted by some 
scholars on general grounds. They think that continuity be- 
tween the Mycenaean and the Greek age was interrupted 
and refer in the first place to the great gap between the My- 
cenaean and the geometric period; but this gap is more appar- 
ent, owing to the poverty of the intervening age, than real, 
und it is beginning to be filled. We see e. g. how the decor- 
ution of the Mycenaean vases degeneruted into merely geo- 
metric motiis, and we can detect in tombs used for interments 
during a long period, e. g. in the Mycenaean necropolis of 
Asine, how geometric elements gradually came in. Whatever 
the origin of the geometric style may be, there is a transi- 
tional form between this and the Mycenaean style. The age 
was one of decadence, and a strong influx of new elements 
took place, but the continuity was not wholly interrupted. 

Here we have tried to prove the continuity of the cult 
places by the fact that Greek temples were erected on the 
ruins of the Mycenaean palaces, which contained the sanctua- 
ries of the kings, and it is here supposed that the continuity 
of the cult place implies the continuity of the cult or at least 
the survival of some elements of the old cult. Against this 
view it is objected that the Greek temples, e. g. at Mycenae, 
were erected some four or five centuries aiter the destruction 
of the Mycenaean palaces, and from this fact the conclusion 
is drawn that the continuity of the cult was interrupted. With 
regard to the possibility that the Mycenaean megaron of Ti- 
ryns was rebuilt into a Greek temple it is even said that the 
continuity of the cult room does not imply the continuity of 
the cult’. This view implies that the Mycenaean settlement 
completely vanished, that the old inhabitants were driven 
away with their gods and cults, and that new gods and new 
cults were introduced when a new settlement was founded on 
the same site. It is, however, certain that some places, e.g 


g. 
the acropolises of Athens and Mycenae, were inhabited un- 


+ By Rodenwaldt, Athen. Mitt., XXNVIT, 1912, p. 137, n. 2 
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“interruptedly, alike in the transitional and in the following pe- 
riod, although the habitations were certainly poor and built of 
perishable material so that they have leit no traces or very 
scanty ones. The abodes of the gods may have been just us 
poor and may have vanished just as completely, but there 
must have existed gods and cults. Consequently it is possible 
that the gods and the cults were to a eertain extent inherited 
from the old inhabitants. 

The assertion that it is only a chance circumstance without 
any significance, as far as the cult is concerned, when a Greek 
temple was built on the same spot as an earlier shrine, or 
even that the continuity of the cult room does not imply the 
continuity of the cult, shows a certain lack of insight into a 
fundamental principle of ancient religion. In our times a 
church is built in a certain place for purely practical reasons 
and the place is hallowed by the building. In antiquity, on the 
contrary, the reason for erecting a temple in a certain place 
was that this place was previously holy. The sacredness was 
inherent in the place, and the sacredness was especially de- 
pendent on the cult. Consequently the holiness of a certain 
spot on the acropolis, handed down from time immemorial, 
was the reason why a Greek temple was built on this spot, 
and this implies that there will be room for a survival of the 
old cult or elements of it. 

From the second great invasion of foreign peoples and 
change of religion, that intervening between Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, we know that the sacredness and the cult 
attached to a certain place were extremely tenacious, and the 
same is equally true for the period of transition with which 
we are occupied here. In spite of decay and poverty, in spite 
of the invasion of new settlers and new elements of religion 
and civilization, fragments of the old tradition survived, just 
as the old inhabitants survived and mixed gradually with 
the newcomers. The surviving elements of Mycenaean culture 
became important und active when the tide of civilization be- 
gan to rise anew. In art it is recognized that the survivals 
of the Mycenaean age, however scanty, were of great im- 
portance as starting points, when Greek art began its first 
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development in the early archaic age. In religion the same _ 
tendency is still more likely to have prevailed. .. 

The religious continuity between the Minoan-Mycenaean 
and the Greek age is a fact and must be appreciated in its 
consequences as regards the development and the history of 
the Greek religion. 

We may summarize the archaeological evidence thus: 
Occasionally, if rarely, Minoan cult customs and cult imple- 
ments survived down to the Greek age. In three of the great 
cult places of Greece a cult was already carried on in the 
Mycenaean age. Several Greek sanctuaries and temples are 
erected in places which were inhabited in the Mycenaean age, 
and at least in two cases (Hyakinthos and Aphaia) there is 
linguistic or literary evidence that the deities venerated in 
these places were of Mycenaean origin. The temple of the 
Greek citv goddess was erected on the ruins of the palace 
ot the Mycenaean king in three centres of Mycenaean civili- 
zation, Mycenae itself, Tiryns, and Athens. In a later chapter 
evidence will be given that the hero cults on Delos, at Me- 
nidi, and perhaps at Mycenae, originated in Mycenaean times. 
The evidence is of different value jor different places, which 
is what one would expect, but there are so many instances 
that we may confidently assert that there is very strong 
cumulative evidence for the continuity oJ Mycenaean cults in 
the Greek age. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GREEK GODDESSES OF MINOAN ORIGIN. 


iB the previous chapter I called attention to the fact that 
at Mycenae itseli and in two other important Mycenaean 
towns, Athens and perhaps Tiryns, the temple of the divine 
protectress of the Greek city-state, Athena or Hera, is built 
upon the ruins of the palace of the Mycenaean king. As this 
connexion is found constantly where remains oj both the palace 
and the temple are left, it is difficult to believe that it was merely 
accidental; on the contrary a real connexion seems very na- 
- tural. The old king was also high priest. With regard to the 
Greek king it is well known that certain sacral functions were 
so firmly bound up with him and his title that the latter was 
not abolished when the kingship was. There are republican 
functionaries in Athens and many other towns who bear the 
name of king’. Religious scruples forbade its discontinuance. 


! Aristotle, Polit, VII (VI), 8, p. 1322 B, makes the general statement 
that functionaries with sacral offices were called factAcis or movtavets. The 
second archon of Athens was called faotéeve. He was charged with the care 
ot the Eleusinian mysteries, and the Lenaea, and, in a word, all sacrifices 
inherited from old times. He presided at all law-suits concerning sacrilege 
and impiety, priestships, and murder, Aristotle, “AV. mod. 37. It appears 
that the sacral offices of the king devolved upon him. Each of the four old 
Attic phyvlae had its mvsoBaotsede; these were taken from the old nobility. 
were charged with sacral functions, and sat in the PaoiAcoy near the Bouko- 
leion, Pollux, VIII, 111. At Olympia the faoiAa performed a sacrifice to 
Kronos on the hill named atter him, Paus., VI, 20, 1. A list of Greek towns 
where kings are mentioned is given in k. Fr. Hermann, LeArbuch d. griech. 
Staatsaltertiimer, I: 3, oth ed. by H. Swoboda, pp. 44. 1 mention only those 
instances where it appears that the king or the kings were sacral function- 
aries or the king is mentioned in inscriptions which preclude the possibility 
ot his being a real king or ruler. The name was especially common in 
Toman towns: ct. Paus., VIT, 3. 10. Miletos, law of the “oAmoi, Dittenberger, 
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Sir Arthur Evans has called the king of Knossos a priest-king 
and in the light of our knowledge of the Minoan religion this 
seems evidently correct. His palace was a sacred house in 
which the cults of the gods were practised. In the Mycenaean 
palaces of the mainland no room which was evidently a sanc- 
tuary has been found, but it cannot be doubted that some 
cult took place here also. On the other hand many monu- 
ments of a religious nature have been found on the mainland 
and these are precisely similar to those found in Crete. Spe- 
cial attention is due to some cult implements recently dis- 
covered at Mycenae. <A stepped base destined to support a 
double axe is a chance find, discovered among house founda- 
tions N. N. E. of the great ramp’. Round three-legged tables 
oi offering just like those from Crete were found in one of 
the rooms of the palace of Mycenae which in part is covered 
by the terrace of the temple, in a Late Helladie TI layer 
above its cement plastering. The room is therefore called 
‘the Shrine’. Small fragments of similar tables were likewise 
found at Tiryns*. On the evidence of the archaeological dis. 
coveries we must suppose that the cult and religion of the 


Syll, inser. graec., 3rd ed., No. 57, 1. 22; No. 1037, l. 6, The Milesian colony 
Olbia, Latyschew, Juscr. Ponti Enx., 1, No. 33,1. 7. In Samothrake he was 
an eponymous functionary, Zescr. gr., STI: 8, 164 etc. Chios, Dittenberger, 
loc. cit., No. 986. Myconos, foc. ecit., No. 1024, 1. 41.0. Ios, Juser. graec., 
NII: 3, 1008 (sacral law). Naxos, loc. cit., 34, 1. 3. Siphnos, Isocrates, NIX, 
36, where it appears that the office belonged to the noblest families. At 
Ephesus Heraclitus yielded the office to his brother, Diog. La., IX, 6. Cos, 
which was strongly influenced by the Ionians, in the sacral fasti, Dittenber- 
ger, loc. cit., No. 1025, 1. 21, yeoeapdogog BactAéwy. In the Roman age a 
factheig ‘Tovey is mentioned, Dittenberger. Or. Graec. tuscr., No. 489, 1. 15. 
It may not be accidental that the name of king for the highest sacral func- 
tionaries is so frequently found among the Ionians, the tribe which came 
first and most permanently into contact with Minoan culture. The word 
Paotietg itself is certainly not Greek, see Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unter- 
suchungen zu Homer, pp. 209. For this reason Glotz, La civtl. égéenune, p. 
441, and J. Huber, De lngna autiquisstmorum Graectae incolarum, Diss., 
Innsbruck, £921, p. 35, count it among the words borrowed from the Minoan 
language. Unfortunately there is no direct proof of this, but cf. Cuny, Rez. 
des études anc., NIT, 1910, p. Lod. 
! See above, p. 184 and fig. 61. 
* Cf. above, pp. 103; BSA, NXV, pp. 223, Trryns, UL, p. 63. 
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.Mycenaeans on the mainland were almost identical with those 
of the Minoans in Crete. This is also the judgement of other 
scholars and is explicitly asserted e. g. by Sir Arthur Evans 
and Professor Rodenwaldt }. 

Consequently we must suppose that the Mycenucan king 
carried on the cult ot the gods in his palace sanctuary. The 
gods and the cults of the king were the gods and the cults 
of the state. When the power of the king weakened with 
the nobility taking the ascendancy over public affairs, the 
cults attached to him and his palace could not be treated as 
his private cults; they bclonged to a certain extent to the 
state and continued to do so. Religious reverence and con- 
servatism caused the old state of things to remain longer where 
the sacral functions of the king were concerned; they even 
preserved the name of king and left the public sacral functions 
to a functionary called king in many towns. But it was inevi- 
table that the cults of the king should gradually become public, 
and consequently, if they were attached to his house, this in- 
vested it with the character of a public sanctuary. This was 
certainly a slow process, as the kingship weakened step by 
step until it was only an empty name. The final result was 
that when in later times the kingship was abolished, the re- 
public enjoyed the cults which had been under the king's 
care. His palace had been converted into the temple of the 
gods, who were formerly the protectors of the king, and now 
the protectors of the republic. The reason why the temples 
are built upon the ruins of the Mycenaean palaces is the sacred 
character of the king's palace, which remained always attached 
to the place through the tenacity of religious tradition. The 
king was dethroned but the cult persisted in the old place. 
The shrine in the palace of the Mycenaean king is the pre- 
cursor oi the public temple of the Greek city-state. 

There are two well-known passages in Homer which sup- 
port this supposition. In the very latest part of the Iliad, 
the Catalogue of the Ships, it is said that Athena set the great- 
hearted Erechtheus down in her rich temple at Athens, where 


' Cf. above, pp. 6. 


\ 
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the young Athenians placate him yearly by saeritices of bulls. 
and sheep’. This is the current Greek opinion, according to 
which Erechtheus is a hero subordinated to the goddess Athena 
and provided with a place in her temple and her cult. On the 
contrary @ passage in the seventh book of the Odyssey ? savs 
that Athena went to Athens and entered the strong house of 
Ereehtheus. Certainly this passage also belongs to the latest 
parts oi Homer *, but however late it may be, it shows quite 
another view of the partnership between the hero and the 
goddess. The house belongs to Erechtheus and Athena the 
goddess has her abode in his house. The Athenians considered 
Ereehtheus as a king of olden times, i. e. what we should call 
the Mycenaean age, which had become mythical. Ii we take 
him as the representative of the Mycenaean king, the relation 
between him and the goddess is precisely that which we have 
found in the Minoan age: the goddess has her abode and her 
sanctuary in the king’s palace. This is the old conception which 
survives, although the passage itseli may be rather late. 

The change of the king’s palace into a temple of a god- 
dess attests the continuity of the cult, and this raises the 
further question of the continuity of the deity. We are eom- 
pelled to ask whether Athena, whose temple stands upon the 
ruins of the Mycenaean palaces of Myeenae and of Athens, 
and Hera, into whose temple the Tirynthian segarou was per- 
haps converted, and who at all events had a temple on the 
acropolis of Tiryns, were originally Mycenacan goddesses. 

The first point may perhaps be that which concerns the 
etymology of the names. “Hoy is obscure, no recognized ex- 
planation or derivation has been proposed‘. Attempts to de- 

* Hiad, U, wv. 547, dittov “Foezdijos nevadgtogus. Gy mor’ “Athy 

Yok pe hag Ivvaryo. téwe OF Seidwovg apovouw 
xdO O° &y Adjvys cisev é@ Fv mio vie. 
Evda O& Nu tatoos Kai Govevoic iAdorear 
xotoot “Adnvatav neorredionévoy Emantoy. 
* Odvssey, VIL, vv. 80, fxetTo O &> Maoadeava rai ebovayvuiay “Adyar. 
Otve O' “hoezqdijos mmavay Oonov. 

3 It was already in antiquity denoted as an Attic interpolation. Cf. 

Wilamowitz, Homer. Untersuchungen, pp. 247. 


* Boisacq, Viet. ctymol. de la langue srecqne, p. 329, says: the original 
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. tive the name “Ldjvy from the Indo-European languages have 
failed’ and are not worth mentioning. “107, belongs to a 
yroup of words, chiefly place names, characterized by their 
ending -7"y, Doric -dva?, which leading philologists are in- 
clined to consider as pre-Greek like those with the elements 
-v§- and -d0- (Attic -tr-)*. Professor Kretschmer says? that 
the termination -jy, recurs in many place names which may 
be suspected of having an un-Greek origin, e. g. “Adqvar. Me- 
ava Madrdijvy. Tootsyy. Miredijy. Tam indebted to Professor 
Wackernagel for further valuable information. He writes in 


sense of Jems is ‘protector’, ct, “Hea trom Hora attested by HoFfaurr, the 
inhabitants ot the town Heraia, latin servo, The atfinity of 7Omsg and “Hoa 
which is maintained by other philvlogists also is used by Wide, Chthonische 
und himmlische Gétter, Archiv, J. Religiouswiss,, X, 1907, pp. 262, to assert 
a chthonic origin of Hera, but it seems very unlikely that Hera is originally 
a goddess ol the Underworld, As to jo@s the vldest, Lc. the Homeric signi- 
ficance is ‘lord’, ‘nobleman’, ‘gentleman’, and this is obviously the original one 
from which that of ‘heros’ iy derived. For the reverse contention, that a 
word which origimatly meant ‘hero, 1 e a dead man who 1s an object ot 
worship, should be applied to living imen as a title of honour is hardly 
thinkable, Tins etymology will also give a perfectly sausiactory meaning tv 
the name of Hera, it its attinity to yo@s is admitted, viz. Mistress. But the 
etymological question is not settled. Blinkenberg, Le temple ide Paphos, 
Det K. Danske Videunskabernes Setskab, Hist,-filol. Medd, 1X: 2, 1924, p. 29, 
is inclined to think that “Ho@ is the Greek translation of a Mycenaean word 
signifying “(Queen' or ‘Lady’ 'évadoa), by which the Greek people called this 
goddess. 

1 Kor the whole section on Athena cf. my paper, Mie dufdnge der Géttm 
Athena, Det K. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist,-filol. Medd., 1V.7, 1921, 

2 Collected by Lenz, Herodian, 1, pp, 330. although mixed up with 
appellations and foreign place names ‘Referred to by Professov Wackernagel). 

3 There is ot course also a Greek termimution -777, and this complh- 
cates the question. The ending -yvds, Doric -ardgie, g. SyAvuPgiavesg), which 
occurs very frequently in geographical names of N. W. Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring districts of Thrace, cannot be identical, because of the accentun- 
tion, I am indebted to Professor Wackernagel for the following reterences: 
F. de Sanssure in Chantre, Wissfou en Cappadocre, 1898, pp. 185; Wacker- 
nagel, Archiv fur lat, Lextkographie, XIV, 1900, pp. 1; Kretschmer, Glotta, 
XI, 1925, p. 277, n. 1. Materials in Lobeck, Pathologta, Proll., pp. 194. Ct. 
Maiten, Avrene, pp. 64. 

* Kretschmer, foc. cit., p. 277. The comparison with Etruscan words 
and his notion of demonstrating by an Etruscan word that Athena was the 
goddess of the Athenian potters had better be lett out of account. 
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a letter to me: “The origin e. g. of Hoajvy is evident non-. 
Greek, only there is the difficulty that this name can hardly 
be separated from JJoéavoog in Crete. It may consequently 
seem as if » here corresponds to vo, but this is perhaps only 
a chance resemblance}. As to the Greek place names in -)j17 
there are few for which an explanation from Greek stems is 
permissible or even plausible. To these Weooyry probably 
belongs. But such words do not prove the Greek origin of 
the termination. As to Moxjrvac the non-Greek origin is evident 
because of its affinity to Wind/r and Mvxadyooog”’. The latter 
name contains the pre-Greek element -do-. 

The town ‘dijvac is named after the goddess “Adj, ?, 
not vice versa the goddess after the town. It is of course 
impossible to decide whether this name originally belonged 
exclusively to Athens or was commoner and more wide-spread. 
In the historical age it is, however, evident that Athena ousted 
many other city-goddesses und appropriated their names as 
secondary names, e. g. Alea and Itonia, and gradually de- 
yeloped into a common protectress of the towns *. 

In passing it may be asked whether the goddess of 
Muxijva, who is called Athena in the historical age, was not 
once called Mex) and consequently whether the same rela- 
tion existed between the name oi the goddess Mex, and that 
of the town Mexivae as that between the goddess 1!djry and 
the town “A0qvae, Mykene is once mentioned by Homer among 
the most prominent heroines*, but afterwards she is almost 
forgotten. Athena may have ousted her as she ousted many 
other city-goddesses. 

The name of Athena itself then is probably of pre-Greek 
origin, and therefore the goddess too. The crucial point is 
whether Minoan survivals can be found in her cult and character, 
and this must be scrutinized thoroughly. I refer to the exposi- 


' Cf. Hiller von Gaertringen, Juschriften von Priene, pp. V. 

* Kretschmer, Einl. tn die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, pp. 418. Later 
the adjectival formation ‘A¥yvata. ‘Adnva took the ascendancy at Athens. 

* Ch my Griech. Feste, p. 86, Archiv fur Religionswiss,, XXII, 1924, 
p: 372, 


* Odyssey, I, v. 120, Tvow T Adu re évotéqavos te Muni. 
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tion of the Minoan palace cult given above’. This cult was a 
house cult, whose priest was the father oi the house, in the 
palace the king. The deity venerated was a goddess whose 
sacred animal was the snake and she developed from the cult of 
the snake as the guardian of the house. The bird was another 
form of her epiphany. So much was it possible to say of her. 

Now Athena has ua very striking similarity to the Minoan 
house and palace goddess in all these features. In Homer 
the gods sometimes change themselves into birds, but never 
into other animals, The passages in which the gods appear 
as real birds are the following. In the third book of the 
Odyssey? Athena appears in human shape but disappears in 
the semblance of a sea-eagle. The old Nestor is surprised, but 
it is precisely by this that he recognizes the goddess and he 
grasps the hand of Telemachos and praises his good fortune 
because the gods follow him. In the first book’ Athena flies 
away as an dydmata, the species of this bird being unknown. 
At the slaughter of the suitors Athena exhorts Odysseus; dis- 
appearing she hurries upwards through the hall and alights in 
|the form of a swallow *. In a passage in the Iliad Athena and 
‘Apollo alight in a tall oak in the form of vultures and look on 
at the battle °. {n all these passages it is reeognized that the 
gods appear in the shape of birds; in others they and their 
appearance are compared to birds®. But a passage in the fifth 
book of the fliad’, where Hera and Athena set out for the 
battle to help the Greeks “resembling shy doves”, cannot be 
a comparison, for this would be extremely unsuitable for the 
situation; it must be assumed that the goddesses here also 
appear in the shape of birds. 

It is always Athena who appears as a bird, alone or 
accompanied by another god, Apollo or Hera. The species of 
bird varies, so that we find a sea-cagle, a swallow, a vulture, 

1 Above, pp. 72; cf. pp. 266. 

2 Odyssey, III, vv. 371. 

3 Odvssey, 1, v. 320. 

+ Odyssey, NXII, vv. 239, 

° Iliad, VII, vv. 38. 

® See G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel, p. 34. 

CTA Noes 
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a dove; any of these birds may apparently be the cpiphany | 
of a god. Later also Athena is par excellence connected with 
birds and appears as such, though not always in earlier times 
as an owl. On a_ black-figured Av/Zv in the British Museum 
a sacrifice to Athena is represented '. The goddess is standing 
behind the altar, on the altar a hird is seated, and the bird is 
certainly not an owl. On the shore of Megara there was a 
rock where Pandion was said to be buried, called the rock ot 
Athena adda, the gull®, Dr M. Maver has very acutely con- 
nected this information with some vase paintings in which a 
bird with a human head appears associated with Athena *. A 
Corinthian arvballos in the Schaubert collection at Breslau * 
shows the contest of Herakles with the Lernaeun hydra. 
Athena descends trom her chariot to help him and has leaned 
her goad against the breast-rail of the chariot. On this a human- 
headed bird perches, at the side of which is the inscription 
Foug: an owl perches on the reins. Dr Maver refers to a 
gloss according to which the were is the aftima’, There are 
some other vase paintings in which Athena is accompanied 
by a buman-headed bird formerly called a Siren. This bird 
is the attribute and even the epiphany of Athena, ¢. 9. on a 
. black-figured Attic amphora in the Cabinet des Meédailles in 
Paris which shows Herakles capturing the Marathonian bull 7; 
above its back a human-headed bird is flying. 


1 BLM. Cat. of Vases, Bose, JAS, Lo 1ssu, pl, VIE: Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States, 1, pl. XV bia part): Ptuhl, Zefchuung und Malerer der Grie- 
chen, fig. 169. ef. 1. p. 207. The varying interpretations of the provession 
upproaching the altar are ot no interest here and are vitiated by the neglect 
of the fact that the vase 1s Boeotian and not .Attie. 

* Paus.s yo, 23 sind 414-6, 

* Hermes, XXVTI, 1892, pp. 481. 

+O. Rossbach, Grrech. .Uittken dex arch. Musenams ion Breslan, 
1$89, pp. 3. 

* Jane Harrison, Prol. to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 304, fig. 83. 

® Etvinol. maguum, p. 699, 10 rovers ai albu. ai wAndeioat fotyrres, 
concerning the form of the word see .\. Kiock. Alhene Atthvia, Archiv fir 
Religiouswiss , XVI, 1915, p. 128: Fees is a Dorian term tor grev€. 

* Unpublished; sce De Witte. Catalogue des vases peints provenant 
de fEtrurte, No. 139; Description des vases peuits ete de la collection de 
Mi. Maguoncourt, No. 108. Weicker. Der Scelenvogel, p- 34, accepts the 
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= Later the owl becume the bird of Athena’. It was a 
popular belief as early as the time of Aristophanes? that 
Athena uppeared as an owl in the battle against the Persians. 
He says: We conquered toward evening, for an owl flew 


Bia Wi. Aiariines iN 1th NAGIONAL Mescum ot Corenuacrs 
human-headed bird as an epiphany of Athena only in this painting and on some 
gems from the Roman uge. A Kiock, Joc. ¢cit., tries to find it on still other 
monuments. Ct. also E, M. Douglas, Zhe Owl of Athena, J/HS, XXXU, 1912. 
pp. 174, and C. Anti, Athena martua e alata, Mon. aut., XXVI, pp. 281. 

' The monuments and passages in the authors are collected by D Le 
Lasseur, Les Deéesses arneées dans Uart classique grec et leurs origines orfen- 
tales, pp. 34. [ add an unpublished non-Attie Rauihares in Copenhagen (fig 
110. The right-hand part is lost but probably the birth of I:richthonios was 
represented. The undulating line on the ground may perhaps be a snake. 

2 Aristophanes, Tespac, vv. 1085, 
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through the ranks before the battle began’. A small late 
red-figured jug in the Louvre shows the owl armed with hel- 
met and spear®, On a black-figured vase at Uppsala a big 
owl perches on the altar towards which a ram is led to be 
sacrificed *; the goddess herself being absent, the owl must 
be taken as her representative or embodiment. A series ot 
terracotta plaques show an owl with human arms spinning 
wool which is taken from a kalathos*. It may be questionable 
whether a truly theriomorphic conception existed in the minds 
of people in the classical age; these representations, however, 
are at least a survival of the cpiphany of Athena in the shape 
of an owl. It is superfluous to refer to such instances as 
where the owl is a mere attribute, held in the hand of the 
voddess or accompanying her, 

Dr Pottier tries to show that it was only in later times 
that the owl became the characteristic bird of Athena®. He 
remarks that the owl often appears on vases at the beginning 
of the sixth century without being associated with Athena 
and that, on the other hand, in these early vase paintings 
Athena is seldom accompanied by the owl; he refers to the 
above-mentioned vases and: passages. He observes that the 
owl appears alone on the earliest coins of Athens at the end 
of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth century and 
that the head of Athena was not added before the time of 
Pisistratus. Thus the owl became the bird of Athena, but 
originally it was chosen for a coin type by the Athenians 
because of its prophylactic significance which, he thinks, was 
inherited irom the pre-Greek age. 

Dr Pottier’s criticism of the attempts made by other 
scholars to explain the association of Athena and the owl is 
sound and justified. But as far as lL am aware, the owl does 


1 Hence the saying, yAabS Onraro, in Hesychius and Suidas referring 
to the battle of Salamis. 

2? Le Lasseur, loc. cét., p. 354, fig. 131. 

8 JHS, XXXII, 1912, p. 174, fig. 1. 

* Bull. corr. hell, XXXII, 1908, p. 541 and pl. VU, 3; Le Lassenr, 
loc. cit., p. 360, fig. 132. 

® Pottier, La chouette d' Athena, Bull corr. hell, XNXI, 1908, pp. 529, 
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fot occur in Minoan und Mycenaean monuments, and we 
know nothing about its prophylactic value in this early age?!; 
and it deserves to be noted that the vase paintings where an- 
other bird or a human-headed bird is associated with Athena 
ure mostly not Attic, e.g. the Boeotian cup in the British Mu- 
seum and the arvballos at Breslau. If the owl was chosen for 
the coin type of Athens as early as at the end of the seventh 
century B. C., it seems most natural to think that this was 
because it was already the bird most often associated with the 
city-goddess. 

How it happened that the owl became the bird of Athena, 
I learnt to understand when several years ago, as a member 
of the Danish archaeological expedition to Rhodes, I lived 
at the foot of another acropolis of Athena, at Lindos, and in 
the warm evenings of the spring heard the clear sounds of 
the small owls which nested in the crevices of the acropolis. 
The bird which was always heard and found on the acropolis 
became quite naturally the bird of the goddess enthroned on 
the acropolis who according to the old belief appeared in 
the shape of a bird. So the owl became the bird of Athena 
in a town, to which it was superfluous to carry owls. This 
explanation is very simple, perhaps too simple for modern 
scholars who are always prone to seek, if not ancient wisdom, 
at least relics of half-iorgotten lore or even totemism in such 
divine associations. But the simple explanation is sometimes 
the sound one. Ii Athena appeared originally in the shape of 
several birds, it is thus possible to understand why the owl 
became exclusively associated with her at Athens. 

In any case this comes second; originally Athena ap- 
peared in the shape of various birds, as the gods did in the 
Minoan-Mycenaean age. There is a series of representations 
of Athena in human shape but provided with wings ® It may 


‘1 leave on one side the suggestion of Pottier, Joc. cit., p. 450), that 
the owl was associated with Athena Ergane at an earlier date than with 
Athena Polias or Promachos, for the terracotta plaques mentioned with the 
»pinning owl do not seem to be old enough to warrant such a conclusion. 

? E. g. a black-figured vase in the National Library in Paris (Athena 
carrying a warrior over the sea), and a Clazomenian sarcophagus, Ant. Denk- 
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perhaps be conjectured that the wings are not only due to the 
Orientalized fashion of the time, but are a reminiscence of the 
old bird epiphany’. The bird epiphany is the first close re- 
semblance between Athena wand the Minoan palace goddess 
upon whose head a bird perches. 

The second striking similarity is her association with the 
snake. On the Boeotian cup already mentioned ® there is a 
huge snake behind Athena in addition to the bird which 
perches on the altar. It is very noteworthy that this vase 
punting is Boeotian und not Athenian, for it shows that not 
only at Athens was the snake the sacred animal of Athena. 
There the snake of Athena is well known, especially because 
of the chryselephantine statue of Phidias in the Parthenon 
which showed a huge snake concealed under the shicld of the 
goddess * On a well-known relief vase irom WKertsch, repre- 
senting the contest of Athena and Poseidon and believed to 
be a copy of the central part of the western pediment of the 
Parthenon ' a snake coils round the olive tree in the centre. 
The snake is also sometimes associated with Athena in vase 
paintings. A late red-figured lid of a pays in the National 
Museum of Copenhagen shows her chariot drawn by two huge 
snakes ®, .A late red-figured lekythos at Athens shows Paris 
and Athena and at her side a snake as lirge as the goddess 
herself *, and a black-ligured Iekythos depicts Cassandra fiy- 
ing from Ajax and taking refuge by the statue of Athena, 
mater, Uf pl. 37 Ch Anti, doe. cat, To cannot see that there 1s a specitl 
connexion between the winged Athena and the sen, 

1 Ch what is said in regurd to the winged Artemis po 457. 

> Above, p. $22 and n 1. 

Sit uppears on the small copies of this statue, the Lenormant and 
Vurvakeion stutuettes. It is mentioned by Pausimnias, |, 24, 7, who identities 
it with Brechtheus. 

* Parnell, Culis of the Greek States, WW. pl. X a: Wrener Porlege- 
bldtter, NU, pl. IX; ch. ulso sever:] eoins, 

* Dumont et Chaplain, Cerandgue de la Grece propre, Wi pl Xs 
Roseher, Lex. do Mythol.. TL p. leis. fig. 7 

“Arch Anzeiger, 189. po db with a discussion of the dithcult inter- 
pretation of the scene. Collignon ct Couve, Catalogue des vases pemts a 
Athénes, No. 1942. Jane Harrison, Prol, te the Sindy of the Greek Reltgion, 
p. 307. tig. $5 
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.from in front of which a snake issues forth against the sacri- 
legious hero’. A black-figured hydria in Berlin represents a 
sacrifice to Athena; the goddess is seated with a phial in her 
right hand and her helmet in her left: at her feet the fore- 
part ol her snake uppears ?. 

The myth of the Agraulides, the daughters of Kekrops, 
shows that her association with the snake is old and intimate. 
Athena committed to their keeping a chest in which the child 
Erichthonios was hidden. They disobeyed her and opened the 
chest; two huge snakes issued from the chest and trightened 
them to death. A red-heured pelyke in the British Museum 
shows the chest with the child and the two snakes *, und a 
kvlix by Brygos two maidens flying from a huge snake * which 
pursues them. There fs no vatid reason for regarding this 
snake as an embodiment of Erichthonios, who is a rather late 
mythological creation, as Pausanias does, or of Erechtheus, 
as Professor Frickenhaus suggests *; ior Athena is associated 
with the snake in Bocotia also, which was not the home of 
Erechtheus. 

A well-known tale of Herodotus? puts us on the right 
track. The Athenians believed that a huge snake lived in the 
temple as u guardian of the Aeropolis und sacrificed cakes to 
it once every month. When on the approach of the Persians 
these cakes remained untouched, the Athenians became more 
inclined to evacuate their town, the goddess herself having 
left the Acropolis. This snake was called by a name corre- 
sponding to that of the house snake mentioned above, viz. 
oikovods ogi. One of the women in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 
who have occupied the Acropolis says that she cannot sleep 


' Benndortt, Sf:dlou. evtech Vasenbtlder, pl LE, Uy burrison, dee. ert, 
p. 306, fig. 84. 

2 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 242. 1: Harrison. Chemis, p 
145, tig, 25; Farnell, doc. ert., I, pl. XIV b 

* BOM Cat. of Vases, E 372, Jane Harrison, Prol to the Study of the 
Greck Rel, p. (33, fig 13, and Themis, p 264, fig. 64. 

+ Loe. ett, p. 205, fig. 65; Wiener Vorlegeblitter, VIL, pl. Ul. 

* Athen, Mrtt, XXXII, 1908, p. 171. 

* Herodotus, VII, 41. 
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since she saw the snake guarding the house '; another cannot 
sleep because of the hooting owls. This snake is, as its name 
implies, the guardian of the house, as elsewhere in Greece 
and many other countries, and from which the domestic snake 
goddess of the Minoan age originates. 
, The Minoan house goddess appeared as a snake and as 
| a bird; so does Athena. This seems to give very strong sup- 
port for the view that Athena is a direct descendant of the 
\Minoan palace goddess. It may also be noted that she has a 
holy tree, the olive tree in the Pandroseion near her temple; 
it was burnt by the Persians but the following day put forth 
a long shoot”, This agrees very well with the Minoan tree 
eult, but on the other hand the tree cult is so common that 
too much stress must not be laid on this coineidence. 

It may be objected that Athena is a warlike goddess, 
while the Minoan house-goddess was not. How can she have 
become a goddess of war? Then it may be asked: why is the 
chief war-deity of the Greeks female? Since Ares represents 
only bloodshed and murder, the real war-god to whom the 
Greek states and soldiers prayed and sacrificed is Athena. 
Other peoples have usually assigned this function to a god, 
and this seems most natural. Even if a war-goddess may 
be found among other peoples — she exists but rarely — we 

_need an explanation of the fact that the Greeks chose a god- 
‘dess as their leader in war. 

It is to be remembered that the needs of man created 
the gods. The Mycenaean kings of the mainland were war- 
like princes — witness the mighty walls of their strongholds — 
and they required the protection of their house-goddess in all 
the needs of life, and accordingly in what they were most 
engaged in, — namely, war. Consequently their house-god- 
dess became a warlike goddess. She, it may be, is depicted 
on the limestone tablet from Mycenae already mentioned 3. 

The body is covered with the large Mycenaean shield and the 


' Aristophanes, Lysisfr., vv. 738; cf. Hesychius and Photius s. v. vixovods 
6g quoting the historian Phylarchos tfrg. 74). 

2? Herodotus, VIU, 55. 

3 Above, p. 298. 
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. stifiness of the figure reminds us of an idol. Professor Roden- 
waldt is right in calling this figure Athena', at least to a 
certain extent; it is a forerunner of Athena. When Professor 
Blinkenberg thinks that the Mycenaeans provided the shield 
with a head, urms, and legs in the Egyptian manner to make 
a god of it, he is not right, jor there ure no traces of a cult 
of weapons in the Minoan age ®, and it may be asked: why, in 
that case, did they make the figure female and not male? | 
think the most satisfactory explanation is that the house-god- 
dess of the king has taken over the warlike cult and become 
a war-goddess. 

Two essential features of the Greek Athena are better 
understood, if she is by origin the house-goddess of the My- 
cenaean king. Many scholars have compared the small shield- 
bearing figures of Mycenaean art with the palladia, and indeed 
have called them palladia*®, [ have given my reasons why | 
cannot believe this name justified except in the case of the 
shield-bearing goddess, just mentioned, on the limestone tablet 
irom Mycenae. But there is an essential feature in the myths 
of the palladium, for which no explanation from Greek belief 
is given, but which may be understood if Athena is by origin 
the house-goddess of the Mycenaean king. The palladium is 
especially famous in the Troian myth, but several other Greek 
towns, e. @. Alalkomenai in Boeotia, Athens, Argos, disputed 
the possession of a palladium which was said to be the famous 
one carried away from Troy. The palladium is always an 
image of the warlike Athena. It is hidden in a secret place 
in the interior of the citadel or palace and is the pledge of 
the wellare and existence of the town, which cannot be con- 
quered, so long as the palladium is not carried away. This 


2 Above, pp. 349. Wilamowitz takes the same fetishism as a starting 
point for his explanation of the origin ot Athena in his paper, Athena, Sit- 
sungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1921, pp. 950. It is an apparently simple 
and logical line of evolution, but disproved by recent investigations into the 
history of the development of religions and deities. 

$ See e.g. the section “Mykenisehe Palladicn’ in the article by Sieveking, 
Palladion in Roscher, Lex. d. Mythol., U1, pp. 1326; cf. above, p. 332. 
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the public, but they are not hidden in an unknown place. 
But it agrees with the cult of the Minoan house-goddess; she 
had a small sanctuary in the interior of the palace and the 
king was her priest. 

The second point is that Athena stands in a peculiar 
relation to some men and all their kin. She is the pro- 
tector of some heroes and assists them personally; she is the 
ever present helper of Herakles and she aids Jason in the 
building of the ship Argo. This personal relation is passed 
on from iather to son; she assists Telemachos as well as his 
father Odysseus and Diomede has inherited her assistance 
from his father Tydeus. The peculiar nature of this relation 
appears Irom a comparison with Zeus. Zeus is the protector 
of the king, e, g. Agamemnon in Homer, because he gives 
the kingship and proteets its rights. To put it correctly, he 
is the protector of the kingship, the relation is a moral and 
legal one. The relation between Athena and her proftégés is 
purely personal and hereditary. This will be easier to under- 
stand if she was originally the goddess who protected the palace 
of the Mycenaean king and whose cult belonged and whose 
protection was afforded to the king personally. Cult as well 
as protection were inherited by the son from his iather. Cer- 
tainly this personal relation between the king and the goddess 
depends on a conception of kingship different trom the Greek, 
The Greeks thought that the king not only had rights but was 
also subject to rights which Zeus guarded. Here on the con- 
trary the king is the personal proféeé of the deity and his 
might and right originate in religion. That is an assumption 
concerning the Mycenaean king which is justified by circum- 
stanees, and the myth preserves a reflection of this old con- 
ception. 

The kingship was abolished and Athena beeame the 
goddess and protectress of the republican town. She had 
protected the Mycenaean king in all his needs: in the same 
manner she protected the town and satisfied all its needs. Her 
most characteristic feature is that she is the goddess and 
divine protectress of the town in general. All her speeial 
functions can easily be deduced irom this general function. 
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. But this is not the place to set forth the later history of Athena !; 
our object is to discover her origin, and this is found in the 
Minoan house goddess, the forms of whose epiphany were the 


lace of Tiryns und the great Heracum was superimposed upon 
a Mycenaean stronghold. Consequently Hera ulso ought to 
be of Mycenaean origin, but this question is very obscure. It 
would be decided, if there really were Mycenaean idols re- 
presenting a goddess with a cow’s head, us Schliemann main- 
tained and muny believe. The real sense of the Homeric 
epithet of Hera fo@me, which is translated ‘the cow-laced’ or 
‘the cow-figured’, may be uncertain, but Hera was undoubtedly 
connected with the cow. The cow plays un important part 
in her mythology, as in the myths of lo and of the daughters 
of Proetus; cows were regularly sacrificed to her and they drew 
the chariot of the pricstess Irom Argos to the Heraeum, and 
probably holy herds of cows vrazed on the Prosvymna, the 
plain below the Heraeum; the hill, moreover, on whieh the 
temple was situated was named tpore, i. e. rich in cows *. 
But the belief in a Mycenaean cow-lauced Hera is un- 
founded and cannot be held by any one who has cared to 
read the words of Schliemann himself *. In reality not a single 
idol with a human body and a cow’s head has been found either 
by Schliemann or by any later explorer, Schliemann says him- 
self that a cow's head never oceurs together with a human 
body, but only with a small part of it above the breasts, and 
that all such examples were broken off irom vases. They are 
therefore simply attaches of vases without any significance with 
regard to the question of the goddess, and it may be doubted 
whether there was any intention to put a cow’s head on a small 
stump of a human body. Schliemann draws his arguments 
from that form oI temale idols, of which the arms are similar 
in form to the points of the moon's crescent +. This is certain- 
1 Ctomy Histury of the Greck Religion, pp. 125. 
2 See my Griech. este, pp 42. 
“Schliemann, Myécuee, pp Vis. 
Lae. crt pp 1, 22 s0scck abave, p: 261 
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ly due to the roughness of the workmanship, but Schliemann 
equates these pointed stumps of arms with the cow’s and the 
moon's horns, tor the cow is sacred to Hera in her function 
of a moon-goddess, he says. I need not discuss this fantastic 
argument, but on it rests the opinion that there existed a My- 
cenaean cow-faced goddess, the prototype of Hera. 

On the other hand Hera' is the chief goddess of Argolis 
and her temples are superimposed upon two Mycenaean pa- 
laces. Outside Argolis her cult is surprisingly rare. It occurs 
in Euboea and Samos, and at Olympia. ‘There the temple of 
Hera is the oldest one, but Olympia is not Mycenaean in ori- 
gin; nothing Mycenaean has been found there. That Hera 
is a speciai Argive goddess sheds light upon her eager parti- 
sanship of the Greeks and her hatred of the Trojans in Homer. 
Such a character may become the warring king’s personal 
divine protectress. In the myth of the Argonauts she is the 
personal protectress of Jason just as Athena is of Odysseus. 
Surely something points to Mycenaean connexions, something 
in the contrary direction. It may be that a Greek goddess has 
been superimposed upon a Myeenaean one. 

The continuity of the cult places is the firm ground on 
which the Mycenaean origin of Athena and perhaps of Hera 
may be asserted, but this assertion is borne out by other cir- 
cumstances showing that the Greek goddess is akin to the 
Mycenaean house and palace goddess. She is the only Minoan 
goddess whose sanctuaries have been discovered: we do not 
know to which deity the Minoan cuit places other than these 
house-chapels belonged. If we wouid go further we must there- 
fore use evidence other than that of localities, and must turn to 
similarity of form in artistic representations and to internal 
similarity in divine nature and function. 

Both agree in showing that Artemis is of Minoan origin: 
but this Artemis is not the goddess of classical mythology, 
the sister of Apollo, but a ruder and more primitive type of 
deity which was wide-spread especially in the Peloponnesos 
and among the Dorian peoples; she is, in fact, the most po- 


' For the etymology of her name sec p. 418, n. 4. 
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.pular goddess of Greece, at least in the cult of the simple 
rustic people +. 

This Artemis is the goddess of wild nature, which has 
not been touched or altered by the hand of man. Hence her 
epithet dvooréoa. She roams about in the mountains «and 
forests, in the shadowy groves and the wet meadows, she hunts 
and dances together with her nymphs of whom she is but the 
foremost and the leader. She is the noisy :xe/adew)) goddess *, 
as Homer cally her, she and her companions have justly been 
compared with the wild huntsman and his followers*. “Where 
has not Artemis danced?” asks a Greek saying *. Dances ure 
very common in her cult. The Laconian virgins danced in 
her honour at Carvae and in the fcstival of the Tithenidia at 
of Artemis Limnatis at the foot of Tavgetos, and at that in 
Elis, and in the colonies in South Italy and Sicily. These dances 
were of an orgiastic and at times indecent character; some- 
times the dancers wore musks; they secm ill suited to the 
virgin goddess. 

This goddess was a goddess of fertility, not of agrarian 
fertility but of the fertility of man und the animals. She helps the 
females to bring forth their young and ussists Women in the pangs 
of childbirth, she fosters the voung of the animals and the small 
children of man. Therefore she is called Eileithyia and Kouro- 
trophos and venerated us such. She is intimately connected 
with one form of the tree cult; the sacred hough whieh con- 
veys life and fertility hus a conspicuous place in her cult. 
The sacred bough, named xogrfa/y, Was set up in the Spartan 
festival of the Tithenidia, which was celebrated on behalf of 
the small children; beyond doubt the flagellation at the altar 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta was once a rite in which the boys 
Were struek with the sacred bough which conferred strength 

1 For the following exposition cf. my Grreck. Feste, pp. 179 

2? Except Artemis only the wind-god Zephyros has this epithet in Ho- 
mer, INad, XXII, 208, 

4 Dilthey, Rhetu. Museum, XXV, S70, pp. 321. 

* Proverbta Aesop’, No. 9, Carpus paroemtogr. sracc., UU, p, 229 
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_and good luck }, although the rite was later conceived as a trial 


of endurance. The epithets Carvatis, Lygodesma, Lyaia, Phake- 
litis are due to her connexion with the tree cult. It is well 
known that the animal kingdom is the realm of Artemis. 
It has been supposed that she herself appeared in animal 
form. The nymph Callisto, the ancestress of the Arcadians, 
who was changed into a bear, is perhaps only another form 
oi .Artemis. The small Athenian maidens who served her 
are called ‘bears’. 

This Artemis is akin to un especially Arcadian type of 
goddess, or rather, pair of goddesses, who are for this reason 
also identihed with Demeter and Kore *. The Arcadians them- 
selves called these goddesses ‘the Great Goddesses’ or the 
Mistress (Despoina} or the Saviour iSoteira; etc. These were 
very strange beings. Demeter Melaina of Phigalia was re- 
presented with a horse’s head, Demeter of Thelpousa had 
changed herself into a horse. We possess fragments of the 
cult statues of these goddesses from Lykosoura. The garment 
of Despoina is decorated with dancing figures with animals’ 
heads in human garments. The Artemis of this group held 
a torch in one hand and two serpents in the other *. Here 


1 A. Thomsen, Orthia, Archiv f. Religionswiss., TX, 1900, pp. 397, 

* Cf, my Grech. Feste, pp. 342. 

* The temple group of Lykosoura is reconstructed by Dickins, BS-4, 
XT, pp. 356 and pl. NU—NIV. — S. Reinach has briefly pvinted to the 
similarity of this Artemis with snakes to the Minoan snake-voddess in his 
paper, L'Artémis arcadrenne et la déesse aux serpents de Cnoxsos, Bull. 
corr. hell, XXX, 1906, pp. 150, reprinted in Cuites, Jivthes and Religions, 
Ill, pp. 210, especially pp. 158, pp. 219 resp., but it would be wise not to 
lay too much stress upon this single point, the goddesses apparently being dit- 
ferent in other characteristics. Several Greek deities ure accompanied by 4 
snake, but they are not all of Minoun origin and the significance of the snake 
varies. There is above all the difference that the Minoan snake-goddess is 
a domestic goddess; the Arcadian goddess seems on the other hand to be 
more akin to the Mistress of Animals. and this deity does not appear with 
a snake in the Minoan age. She is united with Demeter and Despoina and 
this association must have its reasons, but we know too little ot them to 
judge why these goddesses, who are apparently so dissimilar to Demeter and 
Kore, were identified with them. <A very superficial similarity, that they were 
two in number. may have been of some importance. : : 
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{ must content myself with pointing out that these goddesses 
“are akin to the Mistress of Nature and the Animals. 

In myth and in art Artemis is always accompanied by 
astag, but the small and simple votive terracottas, which re- 
produce the prevailing popular idea and are therefore very 
important for our knowledge of the real yvoddess, show her 
accompanied by various animals. [| will choose us the best 
example a lavge hoard of votive terracottus which was dis- 
covered in Corcyra muny years ago! Some statuettes have 
no attribute; but most have one, and not only animiuls but also 
a Hower or a truit. The unimals are very various: birds, a 
hare, a lion, a panther, a boar, a stag, and a hind. The 
goddess stands in some cuses on a chariot drawn by stags 
ov panthers. She carries a bow but only once a quiver. There 
are groups of women dancing round her. Some specimens 
show her holding a lion by its hindleg; it tt ens its head with 
opened jaws towards her. This is the ok! heme which has 
been ousted by a more naturalistic one he animal, com- 
monly a hind, stunds on its hindlegs leam aguinst the god- 
dess, ov else she carries the animal on her arm pressing it 
to her bosom. 

These representations show the connexion with an archaic 
art type, which is well known by the old name of ‘the Persi«an 
Avtemis’. For this nume, which is certainly wrong, Professor 
Studniezka substituted the Homeric name adrvia Hiyjo@y *, the 
Mistress of Animals, and this is now commonly used. This 
familiar type shows the heraldic scheme; very seldom ts there 
only one animal standing «ut the side of the goddess, e. ¢. 
on a Melian vase irom Thera, where the goddess grasps 
the lion by the neck and by the tail*. The heraldic scheme 
occurs on a great quantity of vases, gems, und pieces of 
vold-foil, bronzes, and other objects of archaic art. The 
voddess is standing and her dominion over the animals is 
expressed by her holding them by their hindlegs or by their 
1 Bull. corr. hell, XV, 1891, pp. 1 and pl. I--VIP; Winter, 7Tvpex der 
figtrlichen Terrakotien, J, pp. 5Jo—101. 

> Ittad, XXII, 470; studniezka, Avrene, pp. 155 

’ Studniczka, Avrene, p. 102, fig. 33; Radet. Crbcbe, p. 12, he. 12, 
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neck. The animals are placed symmetrically one on each side_ 
of her. The animals vary, most frequently lions and swans 
er other birds oceur, but fantastic animals, e. y. griffins, also 
appear. Sometimes one animal is a lion, the other a stag, 
e. g. on one handle of the Francois vase. Sometimes the god- 
dess his the awe-inspiring head of Gorgo, which cannot imply 
anything except her terrific might 4 

The similarity between this archaic type and the Minoan, 
whieh shows a female, und sometimes also 4 male, figure, occa- 
sionally with one animal, but more often grasping two heraldie- 
ally grouped animals, is clear at first sight and was noted 
long ago. I have spoken of the Minoan type above? und 
need only refer to that exposition. It eannot reasonably be 
doubted that this type of the Mistress of Animals has been 
handed on from Minoan and Mycenaean art to Greek art. 
Thus it is a fair inference that the actual goddess represented, 
the Mistress of Animals, has survived from Minoan times. 

There is one difference. The Mistress of Animals in 
archaic art is often, but by no means always, winged; whereas 
the Minoan goddess has no wings. But this difference cannot 
invalidate the connexion, Wings are very popular in archaic 
art; not only the Mistress of Animals but other deities also, 
e. g. Athena and Nike, wear them. It is an art form whieh 
became popular at a certain epoch and was applied to the 
Mistress of Animals among other deities*, The wings do not 
imply any substantial difference. Professor Radet, who treated 
the archaic type at length, supposes that the wings are due 
to Oriental influence coming from Ionia, and adduces a special 
argument which seems to corroborate this. The type is very 
wide-spread, but in Asia Minor and in the region north of 
the Black Sea, which was dependent on Ionian art, only the 
winged type appears; the Mistress of Animals without wings 
is missing here, though this type on the contrary was found 


' The instances are collected and the origin of the type discussed by 
G. Radet, Cvbébé, Bibl. des untversités du Midi, STIL, 1909, 

* Above, pp. 308. 

* This iy the reasoning of Studniczka, Axrene, pp. 15. 
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-in Greece '; this means that the Minoan prototype was pre- 


served in Greece. 

Perhaps the old conception of the gods appearing as 
birds may have helped to make the winged type acceptable. 
By a kind of artistic contamination wings were udded to the 
figure of a deity to indicate the form of his epiphany. Later 
Greek art provided with wings only such deities as were thought 
to flv through the air, the wind-gods, ind messengers such as 
Hermes und Iris; the wings ure thus no mere ornament but 
have areal purpose. It the above suggestion is right the wings 
of the archaic type are not merely ornamental and deprived 
of all meaning. But as the bird epiphany of the gods vanished 
from popular belief, the use of wings in the art tvpes was 
also restricted to such cases where there was some obvious 
reason ior them. 

There is a very curious archaic amphora irom Thebes? 
which must be particularly noted. The goddess, who is not 
winged, is surrounded by two lions and two birds, while on 
her garment is uo fish?; she is indeed the Mistress of Animals. 
But to these are added a detached animal's head and a leg. 
This reminds us curiously of Minean gems on which detached 
heads and limbs of animals are represented?. There is a 
quaint similarity between these representations and the old 
Boeotian amphora. It may not be irrelevant te recall with 

1 Radet, Cvbebé, pp. 38. T eannot see any reason for excluding from 
the list the Boeotian relict prfthus, Eph. Arch., 1892, pl. IX; Pod and Wace, 
Catal, of the Sparta Museum, p. 117, lig. 15, showing a woman with her 
arms lifted wearing a polos, from which branches with fruits and leaves pro- 
ject on each side, she is surrounded by two lions, and two small human figures 
appear to embrace her, Wolters, Eph. arch., 1892, pp. 225, imterpreted her 
as a goddess of childhirth, but this is rightly mistrusted. The comparison 
with the terracotta from Coreyra, Bull. corr. hell, XV, 1891, pl VIT, 2, shows 
that the human figures are dancing. See Wide. Afhew, Mitt, NXVL, 1901, 
PP. 255. 

2 Eph. arch,, 1892, pl N, 1, with the valuable remarks of Wolters pp, 221: 
Furnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1, pl. XNIX, a; Radet, loc. eff, p. 37, lig. 5v. 

° The fish oceurs also, although rarely, on Minoan monuments, c. yg. 
on the bronze tahlet trom the cave of Psychro and on the laruax from Milato, 
above, pp. 226 und 298 resp. 

+ Above, pp. 148. 
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Professor Wolters! the fact that the only possible etymology - 
of “dotenee, in the Dorian dialect “Lorajuc, which has been 
proposed *, connects her name with the words dorapeto, to 
slaughter, doetanos, butcher, but the origin of these words is 
obscure. The attempted connexion of the name with Greek 
roots is not very evident. 

Consequently I think that the art type proves the con- 
nexion between the Minoan and the Greek Mistress of Ani- 
mals, and this connexion is corroborated by the character of 
the popular Artemis which has been analysed above. She is 
associated with the orgiastic dance and the sacred bough, both 
prominent features of the Minoan cult. She is the Mistress 
of wild Nature and of the animals, and this corresponds to the 
Minoan conception of the Goddess of Nature and the animals 
as shown by Minoun monuments. From this starting point we 
may understand the two lines of development, which lead on 
the one hand to the Great Mouutain Mother of Asia Minor 
who reams the mountains accompanicd by her lions, and on 
the other to the virgin huntress of classical Greece. One 
Was associated as a Nature goddess with a representative of 
the dying and reviving Nature and consequently the ecstatic 
and orgiustic elements of her cult were emphasized, The 
other remained the Mistress of Animals, and beciuse she was 
a sovereign goddess she did not tolerate any male partner; 
she becume the severe virgin and hunters’ goddess. The po- 
pular conception of Artemis, which is much nearer to the 
origin, explains why the Greeks identified the Ephesian <Ar- 
temis with their own Artemis. For the latter originates in 
the Minoan Mistress of Nature and Animals und has kept 
much of her old character in the popular and rustie cult. 

It is Turther to be noted that old Minoan goddesses have 
dwindled down into by-forms and epithet» of Artemis. This 


-is. certain in the case of Britomartis, who should be culled 


‘Britamartis, as the Delian inscriptions show. The name is 


| not Greek. A gloss in Hesychius says that Port is a Cretan 


' fword signifving ‘sweet’, and Solinus interprets the nume ‘swect 


2 In Eph. arch.. loc. cft.. po 225. 


? By Robert in Preller, @rrech. Mythologie, 4th ed. 1. p. 206, ne 2 
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virgin’. bt can be supposed with certainty that we have here 
one of the very seanty remains of the Minoan ianguage. He- 
eychius suyvs also that Britomartis is the name of Artemis in 
Crete *, and Diodorus refers to the same identification ?. The 
myth* only savs that Britomartix hunted with Artemis and 
was exeeedingly loved by her, but these words strikingly 
show the identity of her character with that of Artemis. She 
is mentioned in the oath of the Knossians und Drerians *, and 
in the treaty between Lato and Olus °, and had a festival and a 
voavon wrought by Duedalus in the latter town’, and a temple 
at Cherronesos, the harbour town of Lyttos® Consequently 
her cult is especially Cretan * and is found on the northern 
coast from Knossos to the Gulf of Mirabello, 

A myth, which is first told by Callimachus, relates that 
Britomartis was pursued by Minos, who had fallen in love 
with her, and to save herseli leapt into the sea, but wus 
reseued by talling into some tishermen’s nets und henee was 
called Diktynna The myth is late and only shows that 
there was a close aifinity between Britomartis and Diktynna, 
und that the etymological school of mythology in antiquity 
tried to explain the name of the goddess Diktynna from the 

' Hesych, foie’ vArKké’ Nyires. FEtvmol. magiuim, p. 214, 1. 29, ferro 
rovTéooy avadey, Solinus, NI, 8, Britomartent quod sermone nostro sonat 
virgtnem dulce, 

* Hesyehius, Bomdnagrg év Nojty iy Aetess. 

* Diodorus, V, 7b 

* Ct. below. 

* Pittenberger, Svil fuser. grace, 3rd ed. No, 327; Sanmil. d. grtech, 
Dialektinschr., No, 4952, 1. 29, 

© £06. Ci NOs BN, te FO 

' L063 elk 48% (Pais. SUNSCAUS. oi 

~ Strabo, X. p. 479. Callimachus., Aves, HL, v. 189, calls her the Gor- 
tymian virgin but it is uncertain whether this epithet implies a cult at Gortyn, 

* The cult and festival at Delos see my Griech, Feste, p. 209), mention- 
ed in inscriptions from the Hellenistic age, were probably introduced trom Crete 

© Callimachus, Hywns, TH vv. 189: ct Paus,. Of, 30, 3, ete. Scho. 
Aristaph. Ran, v. 1350, says that she was saved by Artemis when she hid 
tallen into some hunters’ nets. Diodorus V. 76, preters the heurematographic 
version that she invented the hunters’ nets. T can keep my exposition short 
owing to the vood article by Jessen in Pnuly-Wissowa, Heafenc da, klass. 
Altertimswtss , Vi pp. asd, 
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net, Oéxrvoy, used in hunting and fishing. Dictynna was chiefly 
venerated in western Crete. Her principal temple was situated 
on the cape or mountain Diktynnaion between Kydonia and 
Phalasarna in the district of Polyrrhenium’. Her image is 
found on coins of these three towns. At Aptara on the bay of 
Suda a month was named aiter her which presupposes a festi- 
val*. Her cult was, however, wide-spread. She had temples 
at Sparta, at Las on the Laconian gulf, and in Phokis. Euri- 
pides refers to her as abounding in wild animals and equates her 
with Artemis *, and Aristophanes mentions her as the hunters’ 
goddess and her connexion with Artemis and the net* It 
appears that she was a Cretan goddess very much resembling 
Artemis and parallel to Britomartis, but venerated in western 
Crete, whilst Britomartis was worshipped in castern Crete. 
The most perplexing question is thut arising from the 
statement of Callimachus that the Kydonians called her Diktynna 
and the mountain from which she leapt Amrafor 6pos, because 
she leapt into the nets (déerva). Callimachus is vehemently 
censured by Strabo and others *, becuuse Mt WDikte is not 
situated near Kydonia but in eastern Crete, and not near the 
sea. The difficulty is solved by modern scholars by attributing 
the myth of the leap to Britomurtis and Mt Dikte; against 
this it may be urged that the myth cannot be separated from 
the etymology, viz. the name Diktynna. Others think that 
Amratov do0¢ is a shorter form of Smtéyraoy dovc ®. Although 
Callimachus was ua very learned man and a great scholar, 
perhaps he has mixed up Mt Dikte and Diktynnaion. On 
the other hand it is very tempting to connect the name of 
the Cretan goddess resembling Artemis with the name of Mt 
Dikte. For the derivation from Ofxrvor, net, is without doubt 


1 "Vous or axowtHotoy fetiyvvatoy, Herodotus, EL, 39: Strabo, X, pp. 
479 and 484. 

? Sammlung d. griech. Dialektinschriften, No. 5173. 1. 13. 

* Eurip., Hippol., vo W45, dapé trav rosdbdnooy Netorrar, cf. vv. 11302 
Iphig. Taur., v. 127, © mut rag .tatoig., fxtevy’ oboeia, 

* Aristoph., Ranae, v. 1359, dixtova xaig Aoteuig nasa tag KvvIGnas 
Fyous éddeta@: Vespae, v. 368, HOF uot fxerevva oroveyuyy Eo. ton OurTbOU, 

* Strabo, X, p. 479. their source is the mythographer .\pollodornus. 

* Cf my Griech. Feste, pp. 225. 
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.a@ late etymological invention. The great difficulty is, however, 
that Mt Dikte is situated in eastern Crete, whereas Dictynna 
is found in western Crete though the parallel figure of Brito- 
martis appears east of Knossos. It is perilous to advance a 
supplementary hypothesis that the goddess of Mt Dikte was 
worshipped under the local name outside the district of Mt Dikte 
(cl. e. g. Apollo Pythios and Delios), and under her own name, 
Britomartis, in her own country. In spite of this the affinity 
between Mt Dikte and the goddess Dictynna is so striking 
that it is hard to get rid of it’, and perhaps the learned 
librarian of Alexandria is not wholly mistaken. In any case 
the close affinity of this Cretan goddess to Artemis and to 
Britomartis is evident. 

Late authors relate that Britomartis came to Aegina, 
Went to a grove where later a temple was ereeted, vanished 
there, and was called Aphaia?. This is again an etymological 
myth dedueed irom the similarity of the name ‘Agata to the 
word dgarjs*, Aphaia is further mentioned by Hesychius 7‘, 
This almost forgotten goddess has become Jamous in modern 
times since it was demonstrated by inscriptions’ that the 
stately temple on Aegina belongs to her. This much may be 
said for the myth, namely that it shows that she is related to 
the Cretan goddesses and to Artemis, and colour is lent to 
this association by the fact that numerous Mycenaean remains 
were discovered on the site of her temple *. 

These examples corroborate the Minoan origin of Arte- 
mis; they prove at least that the Minoan Mistress of Animals 


1 Ct Mingazzini, Cudti e iti preetlenieid in Creta, in the periodical 
Religio, |, 1919, p. 276, who makes the perlinent remark that it is not sur- 
prising if atter muny historical vatastrophes the goddess should receive more 
veneration elsewhere than in her original district. 

* Antoninns Lib. 40) cf. Paus.. Tb, 80. 3, 

* The original name of the goddess is Age according to the inserip- 
tion, Jnser. graec.,, IV, (82, a.vedene tapat oy ~ - — - . Ayaia is an 
adiectival formation trom “Aga like Adgqrvaia trom Ady. See Wilamownyz, 
Sttzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1921, p. 952, n. 1 

* Hesychins: Agata ip Murvrva nai “Aorents. 

© duscr. graec., Ny USS) et seaq 

‘see above, p. 404 
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was fused with Artemis. But this does not imply that the 
Greek Artemis had a purely Minoan origin. Tt must be sup- 
posed that the Greeks also had deities who presided over 
Nature ind the unimals, ulthough who they were we do not 
know. Greek religion is the product of a fuston of Greek und 
Minoan elements, us Artemis is ulso?. 

In the Minoan age there was both i Mistress of Antmmals 
and a Master of Animals, though the latter appeared less ire- 
quently. This duplication of the deities is to be understood, 
because they were still in a transitional stage ol emerging 
from the host of Nature daemons’, In the Greck age there 


; is only the goddess, the Mistress of Animals; the Master of 


Animals has vanished. There is, as farias my knowledge goes, 
only one representation of him, - - in any case au somewhat 
dubious one, -— and that is on the best preserved of the bronze 
shields or cymbals trom the Idacun cave *, The central tigure 


' Studniezka tmed in his learned and ingenious book Ayrene und in 
his article A’vreve in Roscher’s Lex. d. Jythol to prove that the eponym ot 
the Libyan town Kyrene was an old ‘Thessatian goddess of the sorma dyoen 
type. The attempt has tailed, there ure no uruces of a cult of Kyrene, For 
an exhaustive criticism sce Malten, Ayreve. >tudniczka supposed, foe crt, 
pp. 151, that the name Avoriy had the same stgnibeanee as xdgtog, “Master’. 
The objection raised by Bechtel, Gott, gel Nachrichten, 1890, p. 37, that the 
quantity of the vowel is different (xePorms. Avo, w not overcome by the 
reterence of Studniezka in Roscher, Il p. 1737. to the tact that some later 
poets use the torm Atopy with long rv, tor while itis not explained why 
the v in A’voyvy was shortened, it is on the contrary quite intelligible that 
it should be lengthened through the inthuence ot the long in hots. More- 
over the latter word has not the sense required. Professor Wackernugel, te 
whom | am indebted tor the foregoing philologiwal remarks, adds tbat shgrosg 
signified orginally “one who has the right ot disposal’ and only later acquired 
the character of a title, “Master’, [le continues: the tact what eo is uscd both 
tong and short by the comedians tscc Memeke, Fraga, com. graec,, Ul, p. 493), 
and perhaps also the by-form Avodrry, may be adduced ter a pre-Greek 
provenance ot the word. The mime has the ending -419 which in some 
instances is pre-Greek. But a pre-Greek place name by no means implics a 
pre-Greek deity 

7 Ct above, pp. 327. 

S Maseo di autichtta class., Vt, USS8S, pl ol: Fo Poulsen, Mer Orfent and 
die frihgriech. Auust, p. 79, fig 77. That the objects ure cvmbuals is sue- 


gested by Thiersch, Arch. Aucezger, bobS, pp. 47. 
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is afl Assyrianized male figure standing with one leg on i 
bull and swinging above his head a lion which he holds with 
one hand by a foreleg and with the other by a hindleg; 
on eaeh side of him is an Assyrian genius. The figures are 
quite Assyrian in appearance, although the reliets are thought 
to be Greek work. Even if this is true, they follow foreign 
prototypes so closely that it is very doubtful if the central 
figure can be regarded as representative of a Greek deity, 
although it is not altogether impossible that the Master of 
Animals assumed this Assvrian guise in an epoch when Orien- 
tal art was a dominating influence. The problem of the dis- 
appearance of the Master of Animals remains, even it he may 
have survived in the very beginning of the Greek age. 

1 take it as an established taet that Apollo came from 
Asia Minor’. He was the sender of illness, because sudden 
illness is thought of as caused by some mysterious shot, ay is 


' Apollos onmgin in Asia Minor was postulited hy Wilamowitz ina 


tamous article in Hesites, XNAVITLL 1903, pp, 573, and in his Oxtord tecture 
printed in Greek Historteal Writing and Apollo, pp. 27, This thesis is, how- 
ever, contested by many scholars e. g. Furnell, Cults of the Greek States, (NV, 
p. 99, and has recently heen sharply attacked by Professor Bethe, Apollon, der 
Hellene, Avridmoov, Festschrift f Wackeruagel, pp. 14 fn my Griech. Feste, 
p. t02, 1b remarked that testivals ol Apollo are comparatively rare on tlre 
mainland and that Apollo hus everywhere usurped older testivals which 
originally did not belong to him. IT agree with Bethe that this unly proves 
that Apollo is an invader in Greece, not where he came from, but | added 
that festivals of Apollo ure more numerous on the islands and in Asia Minor, 
and this points to un eastern origin tor the god = This repartition of the 
testivals contradicts the assumption of Bethe that the cult of Apollo was 
transferred trom Greece to .\sia Minor. The most striking argument is, how- 
ever, drawn from Apollo's association with the calendar. Contrary to all the 
other Greek gods, who preterred the time of the lull moon, Apollo occupied the 
seventh day of the month, on which all his lestivals ure celebrated, The 
ugreement with the Babylonian shabattu is complete and cannot be accidentil 
‘T have repeatedly treated this topic, drch. f. Religionswiss., XIV, 1911, pp. 
123; Die Eutstehnug und sakrale Bedeutung des griech. Kalenders, pp. 43; 
Primittce True-veckoutng, p. 308). In relerring to the tact that the number 
seven is sucred among many peoples Bethe overlooks the fact that the coim- 
cidence is ot a fur more special nature and consists net m the sacredness ot 
the number seven in general but in thiut of the seventh day ol the lunar 
month as a diy ol expiations and puriheations. Of such a coinvidence he has 
not adduced any other mstance. nor will he be able te do so 
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shown by the beginning of the Lliad, and also the averter of 
illness as a god of purifications and expiations. In this function 
he is the most prominent figure in the religious movement of 
the archaic age, but he developed his character and _ his 
functions only gradually ¢. 

The mother of Apollo, Leto, originates in S. W. Asia 
Minor, for personal names compounded with Leto occur only 
here *, a fact which constitutes an argument of the most con- 
vincing kind". Her name is connected by philologists with 
the Carian word Jada, woman. The cult of Leto is associated 
with that of her children, and it would not be surprising ii she 
were also worshipped alone, seeing that she was the mother 
of two of the greatest gods of Greece. But her cults in Greece 
are very few and their age is uncertain; only in Crete is a 


1 Por a characterization of the original nature of Apollo see my Grech. 
Feste, pp. 97. 

° Wilamowitz says in Lycia, but instead of Lycia Caria must be sub- 
stituted; see E. Sittig, De Graecorum nourtutbus theophoris, Dissertation, 
Halle, 1911, p. 35. 

* Bethe contests this also, loc. cet, p, 20, and quotes Frohner, dechiv /. 
Religiouswiss., XV, 1912, p. 381, for a .19766@00¢ in Phokis. Fréhner gives 
no references, and | cannot tind this name either in the index of Phocian 
names in Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinschrijten, or among the 
Phocian inscriptions in J/uscriptiones graecae, or in Pape's Woérterbach der 
griechischen Eigeunamen, 1 shonld like to know where Frohner got his 
quotation; at all events I must warn the student that caution is necessary in 
dealing with later times when people moved freely from one country to another. 
It is arbitrary to consider the cult of Leto at Argos as old simply because 
Praxiteles made the statue, Paus. U, 21,8. Nor can the cult at Plataeae be 
trusted. Plutarch relates in an extract in Eusebins, Praepar, evang., Ill, 1, 3 
\Moralia, VN’, p. 18, ed. Diibner), trom his tract on the testival of the Daedala 
at Platueae that J.eto had the same altar and temple as Hera and that a pre- 
liminary sacrifice was offered to .lyta@ Mvyia or Nvyia, probably at the Daedala. 
Pausanias, IX, 3, describing the Daedala at some length calls the goddess 
“Hea veepevorevy without mentioning Leto. Plutarch’s tract is a theologonme- 
non in accordance with the taste of his age, and it is highly doubtful whether 
the cult of Leto at Plataeae was ot ancient origin. She muy have been in- 
troduced as the best known rival of Hera because the jealousy of Hera is a 
motif in the ation of the festival. A third temple of Leto is mentioned by 
Strabo, VII, p. 349, ac Amphigeneia in Triphylia, and one ot slyte Dotia ny 
Antoninus Liberalis, 17, in connexion with the curious old festival of the 
‘Exdvo at Phaestus: see my Griech. Feste, pp 370 
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_lestival attributed to her, the Ekdysia at Phaestus, where she 
was surnamed Phytia’ The name of the Cretan town Lato 
(late) is also quoted as a proof that she originally belonged 
to Crete. Consequently we find here once again a connexion 
between Crete and S. W. Asia Minor. 

Apollo came with his mother Leto from Asia Minor to 
Greece, but there is perhaps no goddess who is more Greek 
in the geographical sense of the word, comprising Greek and 
pre-Greek, than his twin sister Artemis. How they were united 
is in tact «a puzzle, but it is only lightly touched upon by 
those scholars who muintain the Asiatic origin of Apollo, al 
though this is precisely the crux of the problem. The Asiativ 
Nature goddess whom the Greeks equated with their Artemis 
Was never the sister of Apollo and cannot give any aid in 
solving the problem. 

Here we ought perhaps to recall the vanished Master of 
Animals, who stood at the side of the Mistress of Animals. 
There was no place for two deities with identical functions, 
and as the gods took a more definite shape and were more 
sharply characterized, one of them had to disappear. But the 
Master of Animals did not perhaps vanish without leaving a 
trace. He was a hunting god and as such he also carried the 
bow; it appears in the hand of the descending god on the 
ring in the Ashmolean Museum *. We know from the manner 
in which the Greeks later identified their own gods with 
Egyptian and other gods and the Romans their geds with 
Greek gods and gods of the Celtic and German peoples, how 
aecidental and superficial the starting point of an identification 
may be. We have no right to suppose that it Was otherwise 
in an earlier uge. The Minoan hunters’ god, who was armed, 
may have been identified with Apollo by reason of the super- 
ficial similarity that both were armed with the bow. Then his 
fate was sealed. He had to yanish because he was parallel 


1 Tt is less unportant that she is mentioned between Apollo Pythios 
and Artemis in the oath of the Drerians, Dittenberger, Sy//. fuser. graec., 
Srd ed., No. 527; Samundung d. griech. Dialektiuschr , No. 4952, 1. 25, and in 
that ot the inhabitants of Lato, Joc. eff, Ne. 5075, 1. 7 1et. below, p 446. n. 60. 

* Above, p. 2496, tig. 85 
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to Artemis, who preserved his functions. The realm of Apoll6 
was different; and the only result was that Apollo and Artemis 
were associated. We do not know if the Master of Animals 
and the Mistress of Animals were thought of as twins mytholo- 
gically, but logically they were because of the identity of their 
functions. In this way Artemis may have become the twin 
sister of Apollo. T am fully aware of the very problematic 
and hypothetical character of this view, but being the only 
explanation, which does account for a very important problem, 
it may be worth setting forth for consideration. 

The function of Artemis as a goddess of childbirth is 
well known! It is easy to understand if we think of hey, 
not as the virgin huntress of classical mythology but as a 
Nature goddess and Mistress of Animals. She brings forth 
the young both of beasts and men into the light of day and 
she fosters them. Therefore she is .loyia and Novooroedgos. 
In her function of .foyéa she is parallel to Eileithvia and is 
often surnamed thus, Artemis Eileithyia, especially in Boeotia. 
Eileithyia appears, however, also as a goddess in her own 
right, and so far as her cults and her functions are known, 
she is always the goddess of childbirth, except at Paros where 
she was a healing goddess and had a sacred well?, but this 
is an extension of her power which is easily understood. Her 
cult is very wide-spread and occurs at Athens, Megara, Corinth, 
in Achaia, Arcadia, and Messenia, at Sparta, on Delos, Tenos 3, 
Paros, Naxos, Thera, and Astypalaia *. But it was much more 
prominent in Crete than in other districts. At the harbour of 
Knossos, Amnisos, the cave of Eileithyia was situated, which is 
already mentioned in Homer ®. She seems to have been the chief 
goddess at Lato because public inseriptions were set up in her 
temple *; she recurs among the gods by whom the inhabitants 


* See e. g. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, p 444. 
* Inser. graee, XII: 5, 1835 et seqy. 
* Month ‘KAewd mary. Inser. graec., XU: 3, 872, 1, 75. 
See the article by Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenevkl. d. klass. 
Aliertumswiss., V, pp. 2101. The list given by P. V. C. Baur, FEvlerthyra, 
The Univ. of Missourt Studies, t: 4, 1902, 18 incomplete. ; 

* Odyssex, XIX, v. 188; cf. Strabo, NX. p. 476. 

* The treaty betweeen Lato and Olus, Sanunlung d. griech. Dialekt- 
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" She had a cult in the town of Einatos which 
was probably situated in the distriet of Priansos*. A dedi- 
cation to her was found at Aptara®. Finally the town of Eleu- 
therna is called aiter her. In Laconia also Eileithyia was much 
venerated, Pausanias mentions two temples at Sparta? and 
here dedications and bricks with her name have been jound °, 

The name of the goddess varies much in form*. The 
iorm ‘kveddure is the common one in Crete; in Laconia and 
Messenia the name has the form ‘EAeviia or even ‘KAvoia. The 
abbreviated form Fdevde appears in literary passages 7. These 
varying jorms present a difficult philological problem.  Pro- 
fessor W. Schulze collected them long ago >, determined their 


of Late swear 


tuschy , No. 3075, 48 ca better teat of this inscription is viven by P. Deiters, 
De Cretensune tttults publices, Dissertation, Bonn, 1904, pp. 27, trom the copy 
by Maittaire; the text of Chishull printed in the Corpus is vitiated by conjec- 
tures'; the decree converning the asylum of Dionysos at Teos, lve. ert., No. 
5471, L331, and No. 5180, the joint deerces of Lato and Olhus, doc. cit., No. 
9149, L 13, and Bull. corr fell, NNIX, WoOS, p. 205, No. 67, L 18, 

1 Sammlung d. griech Mtalekttuschy., No. 373, 1. 76. 

* Stephanus Byz, s. cv Eivarog: Etvinol. maguusm, p. 302. 12 = Calli- 
machus, tragin foS schneider FAMWmjav Barter is restored with vertainty 
in an inscription trom a marble in the Doges Palace at Venice published hy 
R, Bergmann, De inser. Cret tredtta yuna continetur foedus a Gortyutu’s et 
Hievapytutts cum Prtanstis factum, Programm, Brandenburg, 1861: Sanessrliey 
a, gvtect. Dialektiuseliy., No. 524, hod. 

* Dull. corr, hell,, TLE, i879, p. 430. 

* Paus., TE, 14. 6 and 17, 1. 

* See note below. 

“Eb give a list of the varying forms. Paros: Kidedoin but hazeodty vn 
an inscription of the third century B. C.. duser. graec., NIE 3. 187: Midi 
in the Roman age, Joc crt., No. 192 Aptara: “FAewura, loc. eit., above, n. 3. 
Lato: (RAebiua in the above-quoted inscriptions where ber temple is men- 
tioned; in the oath of the inhabitants of Lato, 1. 76, rar ’HArvcivar is read, 
this passage being preserved only in the text of Cbhishull, but the form is not 
rceHable and is rejected hy Deiters, loc. cf?., p. 49, who introduces HActduiar. 
In Laconia the name is written F’Arrdia Uuscr. grace, V, 1276, trom Hippolk, 
1345 an or “hAevoia with the more recent Laconian transition ot J in 6 (the 
dedication ot the tyrant Machanidas, dee. crt, 256, thes from Sparta No. $6%, 
an inscription trom Gerontbrae, No. 1118, or even “EAvaia on stamped tiles 
trom Sparta (No, 867); in Messenm ‘Aeviia, No. 1445 On vases “TA esidea. 
‘HAerdva see Kretschmer, Die griech. Vaseniuschy , pp 156 

TE. go. Anti. Pal, VU, oud. LX, 208; Cornitus, 34: Hesyehius, sv. 

® Schulze. Unaestfoues eptecac, pp. 2ov. 
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interconnexion, and referred them to the Greek stem é4evd- 
qyAdor etc.), omitting the torm EZevoivar in the treaty between 
Lato and Olus'. On account of this form, however, Dr van 
der Loefi connected the Laconian Demeter Eleusinia, the Li 
conian festival E4eviima, and finally the place name Eleusis *. 
He thinks that two different goddesses, Eleuthia, « goddess of 
fertility in southern Greece, und the divine midwife Eileithyia, 
were fused into one on uccount of the similarity of their numes, 
but it appears that the forms cannot be separated, Their 
identity is recognized in the most recent treatment of the 
question by Professor Malten *, who stresses the connexion of 
Eileithyia and Eleusis and adds Elysium ind takes this whole 
group of words to be of pre-Greek origin. 

Pausanias mentions a sanctuary of Demeter Eleusinia, 
culled Eleusinion, near Taygetos and says that the .voavon 
of Kore was brought thither from Helos on certain days +. 
Votive inscriptions dedicated to Demeter and Kore ind stamp- 
ed tiles with the name of Demeter found at the village of 
Kalvvia Sochas, un hour and a half south of Sparta, admit 
the localization of this sanctuary *. To this cult belong pro- 
bably the games called ‘E4cuiévee in the inscription of Damonon °. 
With the name of this festival the month name 'E/evoltviog or 
even ‘Edevatvrog, occurring on Thera and in Crete, is obviously 
connected *. 


' See above, p. 447, n. 6. 

> Ro van der Loetf, Ve ludis Eleusintis, Dissertation, Letdcn, L903, pp. to. 

+ Malten, Elvston und Rhadamanthys, Arch. Jahrbuch, XXVUI, 1915, 
pp. 39. 

+ Pous., TIT, 20). 3: 

3 von Prott, Athen. Mitt, XXIUX, 1904, p. 8: BSA, NVI, pp. 12; ef. my 
Griech, Feste, pp. 334. One tile is very interesting, lor tts inscription can only 
be restored as Jaualtég@r; the Jaudreoers recur in an unpublished inscription 
trom Lindos together with Zetg Japatots: ct. the dé6zrowatin Laconian in- 
scriptions. The goddesses are called “FArvoiveat in un inscription of the Roman 
age, Iuscr. graec., V, 007, 1. 28, ievrilas alae vévong thay] “hArosunay. 

® Inscr. graec., V, 213, U. lt and 31: of. Hesychius, Eaevoina dpor 
Vumedimos ayonevos Aywyjroe aod Adxcor. 

* The forms of the name ot the month wre: thera, ‘Facvoimog.. Inscr. 
graec., XII: 3, 330, 1. 32 and 70. Olus, Fiovsiu|ios, Sanuuling d. griech. 
Dialektiuschr., No. 35075, 1. 3; “EAgvointoy. loc. cit, No. 5149, 1.8; and probably 
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In this very ditticuit philological question | have asked 
the advice of Professor Wackernagel and am glad to be able 
to quote the verdict of one of the most eminent philologists 
of today. He thinks that Proitessor Schulze on the whole de- 
termined the original form of the name of the goddess cor- 
rectly. All the forms can be explained from “FAcidwa. “‘h/evde 
is a normal abbreviated form, Eievdia is a second old by-iorm 
or may be explained through dissimilation of ev—-u into cv-—« 
KiAviia in the Parian inscription of Roman date is without 
importance. There are phonetic parallels to the form 7TAdvia 
from ‘EAethina of the vase inscriptions. On the other hand Pro- 
fessor Schulze did not succeed in establishing the probability 
of the connexion of the name Eileithyia with the verbal stem 
éievd- and Professor Wackernagel prefers to consider the name 
as pre-Greek. This is supported by the name of the town 
Edsvdgova which is obviously connected with F/etidua. -ova 
occurs as a termination in other pre-Greek place names!. | 
may add that Professor Wilamowitz is of the same opinion; 
for in calling Eileithyia a Carian he only uses the name Carian 
to denote the pre-Greek population of Crete and the islands 
according to a well-known hypothesis founded on a passage 
in Thucydides ’. 

The important conclusion is that philology agrees with 
our other evidence in postulating a pre-Greek origin of Eilei- 
thyia. She was especially venerated in Crete, on the neigh- 
bouring islands, and in Laconia, and this adds to the proba- 
bility of her Minoan origin. [It is a pity that her cave at 
Amnisos has not been identified with certainty and that the 
finds trom the cave, which was thought to have been hers, are 
so badly recorded*. For if we knew her cave and its con- 


at Bienna, a town to the south of Mt Lassithi, /oc. ert., No. 3183, 1. 40, anos 
EAT; *Edelvorviov, Bischoff in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. d. klass. Alfertums- 
wiss., X, p. 1581; less probably ‘HAylavion. viz. FeAyamog, Mingazzini, Cults ¢ 
nutt preellentci in Creta, Religio, 1, 1920, p. 293. 

1 Kretschmer, Hint. in die Gesch. dey gvriech Sprache, pp 403; NX 
Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, p. 87. 

? Wilamowitz, Sitsungsber. der Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, 1908. p. 331; 
Reden und Vortrdge, 3rd ed., p. 293. 

> See above, p. 54. 
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tents, this would have thrown light on not only her own cult, 
but perhaps also the Minoan cave cults in general. 

The second important point advanced by Dr van der 
Loeif and Protessor Malten is the connexion between EFileithyia- 
Eleuthia and Fleusis, to which Professor Malten adds Elvsium. 
With regard to this Professor Wackernagel remarks that there 
is no reason at all why Elysium should be connected with the 
name of the goddess; and as to Eleusis, that we have no satis- 
factory means of rebutting the following objections of a formal 
order. The form Fe4evaf(va is not trustworthy '. The Laconian 
form HAevoia originates trom ‘h4evdia through the specifically 
Laconian transition of # to ¢°. This law does not apply to 
other dialects and consequently correspondence of 6 and # 
cannot be explained by Greek phonetic laws. Perhaps it may 
be admitted in words of pre-Greek origin’. 

Finally Professor Wackernagel says that he is not able 
to understand why the names of the festival 4evhdia and of 
the month “Exevotmos or “Exevotvtos should be derived from 
EAcbdua. The torm of the derivations in -- and -v- respec- 
tively would be abnormal. In this case, however, the follow- 
ing points ought perhaps to be taken into account. The month 
name which occurs on Thera and in Crete presupposes a 
testival named Eleusynia, and a festival with this name is 
found in Laconia. Here the festival belongs to Demeter Eleu- 
sinia and perhaps she is the same as the goddess of Eleusis. 
But on the other hand it is evident irom the above-quoted 
testimonies of Pausanias that the goddess originally was alone 
in the sanctuary: for Kore was brought from Helos to the 
festival. It may be supposed that Demeter Eleusinia super- . 
seded Eleuthyvia and appropriated her cult as Apollo did with 


+ See above, p. 447, n. 6. 

? See F. Bechtel, Griech. Dialekte, UW. p. 303. 

* Wackernagel adds that Jacobsohn, Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 
1914, p. 981, once supposed that the abnormal correspondence of 6 to 0 in 
some names of peoples, e. g. Hoofadiciog. Oitows to the place names 
HToopdiundios, “Odvwiog, may be explained through the fact that these place 
names are pre-Greek. Even if this is correct, as Wackernagel is inclined 
to believe, it does not follow that the same correspondence can be assumed 
in cases of another nature. 
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Flvakinthos. But with regard to Laconia there are no apparent 
proots for this suggestion. The facts are somewhat different 
in Crete, where the same festival must be presupposed be- 
cause of the month name. For it is probable that the festival 
Eleusynia is named aiter a deity, although certain names otf festi- 
vals and especially those of very old ones, e.g. Thargelia, Thes- 
mophoria, etc., have no such derivation. But once this is ad- 
mitted there is no deity in Crete with which this name can 
be connected except Eleuthyia. It must be granted that this 
reasoning is uncertain, but it must also be allowed that not- 
Withstanding the philological obitections, there is, from the 
point of view of the history of religion, some justification for 
assuming the possibility of a connexion between Eleusinia, 
Eleusis, and Eileithyia. 

In the Greek cult and myth Eileithvia is the divine mid- 
wile. She fulfils one of the functions oi Artemis. But to put 
it correctly, we know only the canonical mythology, not what 
this goddess may have been in Laconia and Crete, where she 
was perhaps identitied with Demeter. It seems to be a well 
founded supposition that she once had a iuller significance, 
and that Eileithyia is another name of the Minoan Goddess of 
Nature and Mistress of Animals, who survives in Artemis, but 
who in the case of Eileithyia was restricted to a single one of 
her functions, that of protecting women in childbed and bring- 
ing forth their offspring. But this function seems to have a 
more profound significance and a deeper foundation in Minoan 
belief. We shall return to this in a later chapter. 

Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, is one oj the best known 
figures of Greek mythology. The myth relates how she saved 
Theseus irom the Labyrinth and followed him, but was trea- 
cherously abandoned on the island of Naxos. There Dionysos 
saw her and made her his wife. Ariadne is more than a 
heroine of mythology, the common opinion now is that she 
was an old goddess of Nature venerated on the islands of the 
Aegean’. It deserves to be noticed that the memory of her 


1 Her name also occurs in various forms. “Aouayyvy may be due to a 
confusion with the word dyvdg. Hesychius, s. cv. “eiwdyjAav ti Aoddryry 
Noires: on the other hand the same author says: @dvéw aiv6yv NKoijtes: 
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cult is not recorded by inseriptions, only by the mythogra- 
phers, but their accounts show that she had very remarkable 
festivals. The character of her cult, her association with Crete 
and king Minos, and the appearance of her cult on the islands 
make it probable that she is of Minoan origin. 

Ariadne is first mentioned by Homer in the description 
of the shield of Achilles*. It is there said that Daedalus made 
a good dancing-place for Ariadne in Crete. When we recall 
what an important role the dance has in the Minoan cult, 
Ariadne may here be understood as the goddess in whose 
honour a dance was performed and not as the mythical prin- 
cess. On the older works of art, e. g. the chest of Cypselus 
of which Pausanias gives a detailed description, and on the 
Francois vase, Ariadne stands at the side of Theseus or her 
nurse and looks on ut the dance, which is taken for the famous 
v€oavos performed by Theseus on Delos, when returning from 
Crete ”. 

There are other tales of Ariadne which are very unlike 
the common myth. In these her death is the salient feature. 
In the so-called Nekyia in the Odyssey it is said that Theseus 
brought her away from Crete but gained nothing by doing so. 
For Artemis killed her on the island of Dia owing to the 
information given by Dionysos *. 


For an explanation of the forms trom the point of view of Indo-European 
lingnistics see kK. Brugmann, Iudogerm. Forschungen, V. 1895, p. 379. 

| Wiad, XVIU, vv. 590. 

7 Tt is supposed that Ariadne was superseded by Aphrodite on Delos, 
tor it is related by Plutarch, Theseus, 21, and Callimachus, Hymus, IV, vv. 
307 
given him, and Ariadne was present at the dances performed there. Delian 
inscriptions mentioning ‘doy ligoodity (Bull. corr. hell, VI, 1882, p. 489, 
No. 1; VII, 1883, pp. 367, No. 17: are thought to recall Agiddry  Ugsayrn 
See Wagner in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. d. klass. Atertumswiss., U1, p. 808; 
Pallat, De fabula Ariaduea, Dissertation, Berlin, 1891, pp. 1: Neustadt, De 
Jove Cretico, Dissertation, Berlin, 1906, p. 31. But the inscriptions, which 
date from the Hellenistic age, may refer to the Dea Syria; see Jessen in 
Pauly-Wissowa, IV, p. 2240, and the fable may be an invention attached to 
the myth of Theseus for the purpose of exalting the Delian image and cult. 

3 Odyssey, NI, 321, Gaidenv te Hodxoiw te idov Kasyy vr Agiddvyy, 

xovonv Miv@os GLodqoovoesg. yy Mote OnGEbs 


that Theseus erected there an image of Aphrodite which Ariadne had 


y 
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At Argos Ariadne had her tomb in the temple of the 
Cretan Dionysos?. This short statement raises three important 
points: her association with Crete, and also with Dionysos, 
and her death. 

The chief place of the cult and myth of Ariadne was 
Naxos. In the manner of the Euhemeristic writers, who split 
up the gods into two or more figures to suit their hypotheses, 
two Ariadnes were postulated: an older Ariadne, the wife of 
Dionysos, und a younger Ariadne, whom Theseus had won 
and abandoned, and who had died on Naxos. The tomb of 
her nurse Korkyne was shown there. Two festivals were 
celebrated, one in honour of the older Ariadne with joy 
and merry-making. the other in honour of the vounger -Ari- 
adne, comprising sacrifices mingled with sorrow and gloom’. 
It is obvious that the two festivals belong to the same god- 
dess and are perhaps simply parts of the same festival. 

A trace of the same festival seems to have been incor- 
porated into the legend of the death of Hesiod. It is localized 
to a place called Oinoe in the Opuntian Locris. The corpse 
of the murdered poet was brought to the shore by dolphins 
when the inhabitants were celebrating a festival of Ariadne. 


éx Noirs é¢ youvov “Adnvawy iroawy 

Wve sv, ob O° andvyTO Magog OF wy “AoTEMig Fura 

hy év duprootity hovicou pagtweiya. 
The passage is thought to he an Attic interpolation and the last lne is 
rejected by some critics: ct. Pallat, loc. cft., pp. 15, but this curious myth, 
which is unlike all the other versions, cannot be so hghtly disposed of. [It is not 
sufficiently explained by saying that it is an arbitrary \theman alteration to 
save the fame ot Theseus, for we shall see that all the myths of Ariadne except 
the common one make a point of her death. In my Grierh. Feste, pp. 382, 
I tried to interpret the varving myths as 4 reminiscence ot a conilict of cults; 
such 2 conflict is often, and especially in the case ot Dionysos, related in 
mythical form. The Nature god Dionysos encountered on the islands of the 
Aegean the old Nature goddess Ariadne. Their relations were partly hostile 
and the cult of Ariadne succumbed. This is expressed through the Homeric 
myth that Dionysos caused the death of Ariadne, tor -\rtemis is only the 
instrument because she sends sudden death to women. On the other hand 
their cults were partly associated, and this is expressed in the legend that 
Dionysos made Ariadne his wife. 

i Paus., A 23.7. 


* Plutarch, Theseus, 20, 
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It was buried with lamentations, the murderer fled to Crete. 
and the maiden, whom Hesiod was falsely accused of having 
violated, hanged herself like Ariadne !. 

A third myth is localized in Amathus to Cyprus. Theseus 
landed there with Ariadne who was sick and suffering from 
the pangs of childbirth. He committed her to the care of the 
inhabitants and went away. Ariadne grieved and died with- 
out having brought forth her child and was buried. When 
Theseus came back he gave orders for a sacrifice to her, and 
the grove in which the tomb was shown was called that of 
Ariadne Aphrodite. At the sacrifice on the second day of 
the month Gorpiaios a youth imitated the cries and the move- 
ments of a woman in childbed ®. 

This is obviously a cult custom and a myth invented to 
explain it. The all-important question is to know how much 
is Greek and how much Oriental, for though Cyprus was 
penetrated by Mycenaean and Greek influence, Amathus was 
a Phoenician town. Is the cult really a cult of Ariadne or is 
it a Semitic cult to which an aetiological legend drawn from 
the myth of Ariadne was applied? We see the well-known 
items of the death of Ariadne and her tomb, but in addition 
to these there is a special feature, that she died in childbed, 
which is obviously modelted on the actual cult custom of a 


1 Cf my Griech. Feste, pp. 383; and O. Friedel, Le Sage vom Tode 
Hestods, Jahrb. f. klass. Philol., Suppl. X, 1878-—79, pp. 233. The story is 
related in the Cerfamen Homert et Hesiodt, 14, in two versions, one derived 
from Alcidamas, the other from Eratosthenes. The feature that the girl hanged 
herself occurs in the latter version, while the former mentions the festival of 
Ariadne. The death of Hesiod is, however, localized to the Ozolian Locris by 
Thucydides, III, 96, and by Plutarch, Conviv. septem sap., p. 162 C, who relates 
that the corpse was carried ashore during the festival ot the Rhia celebrated 
at the promontory of Rhium near Molykreia. This difference has caused some 
dispute; cf. Pallat, dec. cft., pp. 10, but it is not of intcrest with regard to the 
testival of Ariadne which is mentioned only by Alcidamas and localized to the 
Opuntian Locris. It is probably one of the frequent cases of a myth being 
localized to two different places. Consequently the festivals must also be 
different. The curious festival of Ariadne seems, however, to give the im- 
pression of being original. 

2? Plutarch, Theseus, 20, quoting the local author Paion. 
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Youth imitating a woman in childbed!. For a connexion oi this 
rite with some goddess with the functions of Eileithyvia the state- 
ment of the legend that Ariadne died without having brought 
forth her child is very embarassing. Consequently it will be 
wiser not to draw any further conclusions trom this myth; 
it may be the result of a rather late adaptation of a Greek 
myth to an Oriental cult. 

lt appears, however, trom this and the other legends 
that her death is the salient feature in the myths of Ariadne, 
She hanged herself when she was abandoned by Theseus *; 
she died on Naxos, but the tomb shown there was not hers 
but that of her nurse Korkyne; she was buried in the temple 
of the Cretan Dionysos at Argos; she was killed at Dia ut the 
instigation of Dionysos; and she died in childbed at Amathus 
and her tomb was shown there. No other heroine sutiered 
death in so many ways as Ariadne, and these different ver- 
sions can only be explained as originating in a cult in which 
her death was celebrated. 

The Naxian rite gives us the clue. It closely resembles 
au type of vegetation-iestival, well known trom the Oriental 
religions but foreign to the true Greek religion. The death 
of the god of vegetation is celebrated with sorrow and la- 
mentations; his resurrection with joy and exultation. In these 
cults it is a god who is worshipped; here it is a goddess, and 
this seems to make the originality of the cult certain. As far 
as I know, the death of such a goddess is unique, although it 
may seem that the idea of the death of vegetation may be 
applied not only to the god but also to the goddess of fertility. 
With her the same idea appears in a weaker form. Kore is 
carried away by Piuton, Demeter hides herself in wrath and 
sorrow and the crops cease to grow in the fields. Ishtar goes 
down to the Underworld, and the procreation of all living 
things ceases as long us she is kept in the realm oi death, but 
revives when she comes back. The idea that the goddess ot 


1 The interpretation of this custom is very difticult. 1 do not consider 
my treatment of it in my Gritech. Feste. pp. 369, very successful. Neither 
the androgynism nor the couvade aflords a sutficient explanation. 

> Plutarch, Theseus, 20. 
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fertility also dies may be understood. Her death was cele. 
brated annually, for she dies every year. But this idea is un- 
Greek; moreover, it does not occur in Asia in this form, and 
must therefore be considered as an original product of Mi- 
noan religious genius |. 

A certain resemblance between Ariadne and Helen is 
undeniable. Their niyths tell of their being carried away by 
their lovers, and both were hanged. Ariadne hanged hersell; 
Pausanias relates that Helen fled to Rhodes after the death 
of Menelaos and that Polyxo, the wife oi Tlepolemos, had her 
put to death by ordering her servants to hang her from a tree *. 
Hence there is a temple of Helena dsvdoiric at Rhodes. This 
is evidently an aetiological myth; we shail recur to it below. 
Helen was an old goddess connected with the tree cult, as 
the already quoted epithet devdo?tms shows. Spartan reliets 
show «an interesting representation of her standing between 
the Dioscuri, her brothers, obviously copied trom a cult image *. 
It stands on a low base on one of the reliefs; its appearance 
is stiff and rigid, its arms hang straight down along its sides, 
and trom its hands hang fillets closely resembling the fillets 
which hang trom the wrists of the image of Hera on Samian 
coins +, 

Helen had two temples at Sparta; one not far from 
the Platanistas, where the Spartan ephebes fought with each 


' E. Neustadt, De Jove Cretfco, Dissertation, Berlin, 1900, pp. 29, com- 
pares the dance and the wreath of Ariadne with modern May customs and 
the myth that Theseus dived into the sea and received a wreath from Am- 
phitrite with the custom of drenching a representative of the vegetation- 
spirit in modern rustic customs. Accordingly he regards Ariadne as a god- 
dess of fertility. The comparisons are interesting, but it is very doubtful 
whether they permit any further conclusions. 

> Paus., I). 195 10; 

* Tod and Wace, A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, p. 158. Nos. 
201—3, figs. 38 and 39. The similar figure with a polos of the reliefs Nos. 
318 and 362 also probably represents Helen. This is uncertain but possible 
with regard to the two heads with a polos, Nos. 62 and 371, and the terra- 
cotta seated figures and heads with a polos from the Menelaeion, No. 533. 

4 Moutsmatic Chronicle, II, 1882, pl. NI, 18; Xt, 1—4, 7—9: Catal. 
of the Cotus tw the British Museum, lonia, pi XXXVI, 15; XXXVI, 1, 2, 6: 
XXNXNVIL 1 and 2. 
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other '; the other at Therapnae on a hill on the opposite shore 
of the Eurotas is called Menelaeion by Pausanias and others °. 
Both Menelaos and Helen were said to be buried here and 
both had a cult here, and Jsocrates expressly states that the 
Spartans sacrificed to them not as heroes but as gods *, Hero- 
dotus narrates, however, a story of how a nurse brought an 
ugly girl daily to the temple of Helen at Therapnue and prayed 
the goddess to help her, and the child became the most beauti- 
ful woman of Sparta, the mother of king Damaratus?. The 
temple is here called the temple of Helen and Helen was no 
doubt the old possessor of it. The British School has exca- 
vated the site and found a large platform with a small 
building, the character of which cannot definitely be deter- 
mined. The tinds go back to the Mycenuean age °, those from 
the archaic age being especially rich; the votive offerings, 
terracottas, and leaden figures closely resemble those from 
the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia °, 

A festival, the Heleneia, was celebrated in her honour 
but no details are known’. More interesting is the informa- 
tion given by Theocritus in his charming epithalamium to 
Helen; the young maidens, her tormer playmates, sing that 
they will next day suspend a lotus wreath on her plane-tree, 
pour out oil beneath it, and write in the bark: ‘‘venerate me, 
l am the tree of Helen!” Dr Mannhardt recognized long ago 
that this tale is founded on an actual rite which he ascribed 
to the temple at Therapnae °. Professor Kaibel showed, how- 
ever, in his acute interpretation of the epithalamium " that 
the temple was the one in the town near the dromos and the 
Platanistas, but the different locality does not iffect the 

2 Pans, LU, 15. 3: 

2 Paus., IIT, 19, % 

* Tsocrates, X, 63: all the relevant passages are quoted m lull by Wide, 
Lakontsche Kulte, pp. 340. 

+ Herodotus, VT, 61. 

* See above, p. 404. 

* BSA, XV, pp. 108. 

See my Griech. Feste, p 420. 
Mannhardt, Aut. Wald- und Feldkulte, p22. 
In Hermes, XXVUO, 1892, pp 255. 


a 
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association of the goddess with the tree cult. This connexion’ 
is corroborated by the fact that there was a plant called 
édévetov, just as the word dduvdog denotes both a flower and 
a god. The word édévy signified a basket, and there is a 
festival, the édevnpogta, basket-carrying, in which secret objects 
were carried about’. It is not said where this festival was 
celebrated, but there is no doubt that it must be connected 
with Helen in some manner. 

Helen’s husband, Menelaos, who was associated in her 
cult at Sparta, had a well and a plane-tree near Caphyae in 
Arcadia; both were called Menelais*. It is a very remarkable 
coincidence that there was a grove and a sanctuary of Artemis 
dnayyousvy (the hanged one) in the very same neighbourhood 
at the village of Kondylea at a distance of only a stadium 
irom Caphyae*. It is very tempting to guess that the same 
cult und rite were at the back of this Artemis as oi Helena 
devdoiris. I have discussed elsewhere * these and other similar 
rites and myths which tell of someone who hanged herself. 
As for Erigone it is evident that the myth that she hanged 
herself is an aetiological explanation of the custom of swinging, 
the ai@oa, in the Attic festival which is usually called by this 
name. This custom is a vegetation rite, but there is no trace 
of a swinging ceremony in the cases mentioned here. I have 
collected examples of the custom of suspending the sacrifice 
or victim offered to the gods, and thought that the name of 
‘the hanged one’ could be transferred through this custom to 
the goddess herself°*, but it is only fair to concede that such 
a transference is not without its difficulties. Especially since 


1 Pollux, XN, 191, éore O& xai bhévy mhextoy ayyeiov GndotIVoY, ta 
peidy visiiwov, é @ pégovoww ised Gogyta toig ‘EAevy@ogiotrs. It is tempting 
to see in this a@yvefoy the polos, or perhaps it is a basket, on the head ot 
the above-mentioned figures of Helen, but the identity of the object cannot 
be made out. 

2 Pauss MILL 23.4% 

> Paus., VIII, 23, 6. 

* See my paper, Die Anthesterien und die Aiora, in the Swedish 
periodical Eranos, XV, 1915, p. 197. Cf. Deubner, Attischer Friihlingszauber 
in Festschr. f. P. Clemen, 1926, pp. 115. 

In my Griech. Feste, pp. 232. 
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“the goddesses in question are connected with the tree cult, it 
is perhaps more probable that their images were suspended 
among the branches of their holy tree; this would very well 
suit the Helena derdoitee at Rhodes, as was remarked long 
ago. There are also traces of the custom of suspending an 
image of Attis among the branches of his pine*. It would be 
superfluous to quote analogies from modern customs; they are 
too far-fetched to prove anything in this case. 

At all events it is clear that Helen is an old goddess 
closely associated with the tree cult. Although the tree cult 
is very prominent in the Minoan-Mycenaean age, this is no 
decisive proof that she was of Minoan origin, for the tree 
cult occurs aimost everywhere. But if in addition to this 
peculiarity we recall that some features connect her with 
Ariadne and that her temple at Therapnae was built upon 
a Mycenaean site, there seems to be some probability that 
the Minoan tree cult survives in the cult of Helen. 

In the above pages we have seen reason to assume that 
the pedigrees of several Greek goddesses comprise Minoan 
and Mycenaean ancestresses. The evidence brought forward 
is of course of a varving nature. With regard to Athena, 
Artemis, and Eileithyia it is very strong, while for Ariadne 
and Helen it is only fair to acknowledge that it does not 
carry the same conviction; the discussion of other cases is 
hardly worth while because they are so doubtiul that a deci- 
sion cannot be reached’, 

1 Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. relty., p. 120, cited by Neustadt, 
loc, cit, p. BL. 

? Viirtheim in a very learned paper, Europa, Mededeeltugeu d. W. 
Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, LVI: 6, 1924, connects 
Eien, and Fesyavos with Greek words denoting the willow (Owy. cAly 
and recognizes a willow in the tree on the Gortynian coins with Europa and 
the Phaestian coins with Zens Velchanos (see below, p. 479). He points out 
that the willow was sacred to the Samian Hera and thinks that Europa was 
originally an indigenons chthonic goddess ol Central Greece, who was trans- 
ferred to Crete and venersted there as a goddess of vegetation. I cannot 
find Vurtheim’s comparisons very convincing and | consider especially danger- 
ous the practice of manipulating Greek words and etymologies in order to 
discover and determine pre-Gieek deities. 
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The deities, which we have had reason to discuss, are : 
all female and I think that this is an additional proof that we 
are on the right track, because the monuments show that 
goddesses were prominent in the Minoan-Mycenaean age. In 
the next chapter we will see what particular part the male 
deities plaved in the Minoan religion. 


GHAP VER XV: 
THE DIVINE CHILD. 


ie the preceding chapters | have tried to trace the Minoan- 
Mycenaean survivals in Greek religion starting from the exter- 
nal evidence, such as the local continuity of cults trom the 
Mycenaean age down to the Greek age, the probable derivation 
of names of deities from the pre-Greek language, und the formal 
similarity in artistic representations of Minoan and Greek deities. 
I have pointed out that these external relations do not give 
more than a starting point; a new god may have ousted the 
old possessor of the cult as Apollo did at Delphi, and an art 
type may have been transferred to another deity. Proof by 
external continuity must be corroborated by some internal 
affinity between the Minoan and the Greek deities, and I 
have throughout tried to give this internal affinity as the 
conelusive proof. 

There is another method resting on purely internal evi- 
dence which may be used in detecting Minoan elements in 
the Greek religion. Where elements of strikingly un-Greek 
appearance are found in the historical Greek religion, and 
where this is in districts which were thoroughly permeated by 
Minoan influence and where no other external influence can 
reasonably be suspected, we are justified in supposing that 
the un-Greek elements are due to Minoan influence. The 
principle is clear enough, but the utmost caution is needed — 
in handling it. For in the first place our judgments of what ' 
is Greek or un-Greek ure highly subjective, and different 
scholars may doubtless judge very differently on this question. 
It depends on the opinion held of what is truly Greek and 
what un-Greek. Therefore it is necessary to use as a founda- 
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tion in this kind of research only such elements as appear’. 
most evidently to be of un-Greek origin. The results may be 
tested by their agreement with our other knowledge of the 
Minoan religion, but this again is fragmentary and scanty. 

Research on these lines is difficult and leads us perhaps 
too iar into the vast fields of hypothesis, but it cannot be avoi- 
ded, as it is necessary in order to complete our picture of the 
Minoan reiigion and its influence upon the Greek religion; for 
other sources give only a meagre and in some respects de- 
fective description. I think it may be permitted if only we 
always remember the hypothetical nature of the conclusions 
and do not forget to use the necessary caution. 

Such elements are pre-eminently conspicuous in the Cre- 
tan mythology of Zeus’. The common Greek Zeus is the 
sky-god, the collector of the clouds, the thunderer, the pro- 
tector of the state and of righteousness, the lord of men and 
the world. In the myth which is localized to Crete he is a 
new-born babe; he dies and his tomb is shown in Crete. A 
birth-story is told of every Greek god, but the birth-story 
does not play so important a part in the mythology of any 
god as in that of Zeus, nor is it so peculiar and curious. We 
must not let ourselves be seduced by the fame of this myth, but 
must remember that it is a special Cretan myth, localized to 
Crete, where several places claim to be the birthplace of Zeus °. 


1 Because of this character Welcker, Griech. Gétterlehre, Tl, pp. 218, 
pointed out, over sixty years ago, that the Cretan Zeus was wholly different 
from the Greek Zeus and was a god ot the pre-Greek Eteocretans, and iden- 
tified his mother Rhea with the Phrygian Great Mother, a striking anticipation 
of modern views. 

® The birth-place of Zeus is variously indicated: the Dictaean cave, 
Apollod., I, 1, 6; Mt Dicte, Diod., WV, 70, and Agathokles of Babylon in .\the- 
naeus, IX, p. 375 F; Mt Ida, Callimachus, Hymn. in Jovem, I, v. 6. The 
oldest testimony in Hesiod, Theog., v. 477 et seqq., says that the parents 
of Rhea sent her to Lyktos in Crete when she was about to bear her last 
child and that Gaia took the child and concealed it in a lofty cave in the 
-liyaioy dg0g. That the Dictaean cave cannot be identified with this cave 
we have already remarked above, p. 393. The Dictaean cave being the less 
known, the birth-story was transferred to the cave of Zeus which was most 
famous in historical times, the Idaean Cave. As this, however, was contra- 
dicted by the account of Hesiod, which was thought to support the claims 
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It appears, however, that there is no old tradition point- 
ing out any definite place where Zeus was born, it only suid 
that Zeus was born in Crete, and this fact, that the legend 
is not attached to a certain spot, is in the best accordance 
with the nature of this myth, in which, as we shall see, the 
new-born Zeus-child is the representative of the vegetation 
which is born everywhere. Later a place was selected among 
the famous cult-places of Zeus in Crete in accordance with the 
tendency to localize the myths. This myth earned for Zeus 
the epithet Aeyrayevyc which reflects the taste of an age that 
took pride in the old myths and felt the necessity of assert- 
ing its claims'. The localization of the birth-story outside 
Crete is later and originates in an intention to vie with the 
famous Cretan myth *. 
of the Dictaean cave, the conciliatory tendency of the mythographers solved 
the dilemma in supposing that Zeus was born in the Dictaean and educated 
in the Idaean cave. See Diodorus, V, 70; Apoll. Rhod., H, v. 1237 and III, v. 
134; Callimachus, Hysmez, ue Jovem, v. 34. Cf. Mingazzini, Crlti e mitt? pre- 
ellenict ws Creta, in the periodical Religio, I, 1919, pp. 251. 

‘The epithet occurs on Cretan inscriptions and coins and also at 
Mylasa in S. W. Asia Minor; for quotations I refer to P. Deiters, De Cre- 
tenstum ttnl’s publicts, Diss., Jena 1904, p. 49. I cannot agree with Bethe 
that Zeus Cretagenes at Gaza in Philistia is an old heritage, although the 
town was also called Minoa, Hermes, LXV, 1910, p. 204. 

* According to Paus, IV, 33, 1, it is difficult to enumerate all the 
places where it was claimed that Zeus had been born and educated. The best 
known rival myth is that Zeus was born in Arcadia, because it is narrated 
by Callimachus in his hymn to Zeus. It may be due to the well-known 
claims of the Arcadians to be the oldest of mankind and to the fame ot 
the Lycaean cult. Paus., VILL, 36, 3 (cf. 38,2), says that Zeus was born on 
Mt Lykaion; this is situated in the Parrhasia which is indicated as the birth- 
place by Callimachus, v.10. The tate date of these inventions appears nicely 
in the assertion that a place named Kretea on Mt Lykaion near the temple 
of Apollo Parrhasios was the real Crete where Zeus had been educated. As 
for the Arcadian legends cf. E. Neustadt, De Jove cretico, Diss., Berlin 1906, 
pp. 22. The Messenian myth, related by Pausanias, LV, 33, seems to have been 
created to vie with the Arcadian one; the nurses of Zeus are said to have been 
called Neda and Ithome. In Callimachus the babe is entrusted to the nymph 
Neda who carries it to the (Idaean, cf. v. 6! cave in Crete. Neda is a river 
which coming from Mt Lykaion flows between Messenia to the south and 
Arcadia and Triphylia to the north and consequently could be claimed as both 
Messenian and Arcadian. According to Tzetzes, Schol. in Lycophr., v. 1194, 
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Zeus was the son of the Titans Kronos and Rhea. The’. 
opinion has been put forward that the Titans are old pre- 
Greek gods, who were ousted by the Greek gods, Zeus and 
his companions, and that the myth of the strife between the 
Titans and the Olympians has arisen from the conflict between 
the gods of the old religion and the new gods of the invading 
Greeks. But tor this view no substantial proois can he ad- 
duced, only a certain probability of a general order. The 
Titans are empty names like Iapetos and Koios or abstract 
figures like Hyperion and Mnemosyne etc. except Kronos and 
Rhea, and the problem centres round these two, the parents 
of Zeus. It is commonly assumed that Rhea is connected 
with the Great Mother of Asia Minor, and this may be true in 
so far as she, being the mother of the Zeus-child, whose Mi- 
noan origin we shall try to demonstrate, is also very probably 
herself of Minoan origin. It is not saie to assert more, viz. 
the real identity of both which is implied in the common 
double-name, Rhea-Cybele. For a distinction is to be made 
not only between Rhea and the Great Mother of Asia Minor 
but also between Rhea and the Greek wiryo de@v'. The 
great difference is that Rhea is the wife of Kronos and the 
mother of his children, especially of Zeus, but is never asso- 
ciated with a paredros, as the Great Mother always is. Kronos 
seems to be an old god and probably a god of the harvest, 
but the scanty remains of his cult show nothing which can 
with certainty be called pre-Greek. However, the view that he 


Zeus was said to have been born at Thebes in Boeotia, where the Islands 
of the Blest were also said to be; there was a place called tds vovai 
to which the relics of Hector were transferred, Aristodemos in Schol. Il, 
XIII, t. In the legend of the institution of the Olympian games, related by 
Pausanias, V, 7. 6, it seems that Zeus was born at Olympia and the Idaean 
Dactyls are transferred thither. This is an invention to enhance the glory 
of Olympia. The claims of the Trojan Mt Ida are due to the identity of its 
name with that of the Cretan mountain; Demetrios from Skepsis in Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod,, II, 134. Other places claiming to be the birth-place of Zeus 
are enumerated by Welcker, Grieck. Gétteriehre, U1, pp. 234; Rapp in Roscher, 
Lex. der Mythol., lV, p. 91; and Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 148. 

1 This is shown on good grounds by Rapp in his articl- Aybele in 
Roscher, Lex. der Mythol., UL, pp. 1659; cf. FV, pp. 91 : 
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_is an old pre-Greek god is plausible, but cannot be given a 
higher degree of probability 1. 

We must turn to the myth itself of the birth of Zeus. 
The well-known fable relates that when Rhea had born her 
child she concealed it and gave to Kronos a stone wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes which he swallowed. Afterwards Kronos 
was compelled to disgorge both the stone, which was set up 
at Delphi, and the brothers and sisters of Zeus. This tale is 
remarkable, containing as it does a frequent motif in folk-lore 
which has been incorporated into Greek mythology which 
generally reiects such crude tales; at least they are not com- 
mon or have been transformed. In the mythology of Zeus 
this motif recurs once more in the myth that he swallowed 
his wife Metis. But this is an apparently late myth modelled 
in imitation of the other. And the Orphicians let Zeus swallow 
Erikapaios. These myths are justly compared to the folk- 
story of Red Riding-Hood whose grandmother was swallowed 
by a wolf and delivered up again safe and sound. This mo- 
tii, that someone is swallowed and disgorged again, has a 
distinct flavour of savagery and is very common among pri- 
mitive peoples °. 

The child is born and then the mother disappears from the 
story; Hesiod says that Mother Gaia took the child and carried 
it to the cave in the Goat-mountain. It is a salient feature 


* It is not possible to enter upon a detailed discussion of the vast and 
vexed theme of Kronos and the Titans which would require a book of its 
own without any hope of attaining decisive results. There is an exhaustive 
but now somewhat old monograph, M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen 
(1887). Besides this 1 quote only the recent articles of the encyclopaedias; 
Titanen by Bapp and Mayer in Roscher, Lex. der Mythol., and Kronos by 
Pohlenz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. der klass. Alfertumswiss., in which the 
literature is collected and discussed. With regard to the festivals of Kronos 
I may remark that the sacrifice offered to him by the Basilai on the hill of Kronos 
at Olympia at the spring equinox, of which Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd 
ed., EX, p. 352, has made much, must be of late date, at least with regard 
to the time of year; for all old rites are without exception regulated by the 
lunisolar calendar; solar dates were observed in religion only very late with 
the spreading of astronomical knowledge and especially astrological belief 

2 See e. g. Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2nd ed. 1, 
PP: 295; 

30 
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of the myth that the child is abandoned by its mother and . 
reared by others. 

Here unother motif of folk-lore is firmly bound up with 
the mythology of Zeus, that of the exposed child which is 
nourished by animals; besides animals also Nature daemons, 
the Nymphs, appear as nurses of Zeus. The common tale is 
that Zeus was fed with the mitk oi the goat Amalthea, but 
Amaithea is more often said to be a nymph who nursed 
Zeus', and she is especially associated with the wonderful 
horn of Amalthea. The question whether Amalthea was ori- 
ginally a mythical nymph or Nature daemon, whose name was 
transferred to the goat, is of minor importance; many other 
nymphs are mentioned as nursing Zeus * and animals as suck- 
ling him. Nymphs nursing the Zeus-child and animals suckling 
it are a standing feature of the myth It is an obvious in- 
vention in accordance with later ideas when it is said that the 
eagle of Zeus brought him nectar and doves ambrosia in the 
holy cave *, 

A quaint and at the same time more genuine storv is 
told bv Hellenistic authors+. Zeus was born on Mt Dikte 
where a secret sacrifice is performed. A sow offered him 


1 The goat is named Amalthea only by Hellenistic and later authors. 
whereas the nymph Amalthea is already mentioned by Pherecydes and Pindar. 
See e. gy. Preller, Griech. Mythol., 4th ed. by Robert, I, p. 35, n. 4. 

* E. g. Callimachus, I, v. 47, mentions the Meliai: Apollodorus, I, 1, 6, 
Adrastea and Ida; Didymos in Lactantius, Jsf. div., 1, 22, Amalthea and 
Melissa; they are all said to be daughters of Melisseus; Hyginus, dstro., 
II, 13, gives other names. Pausanias, VIE, 38, 3, gives the Arcadian names 
Theisoa, Neda, and Hagno; see further Frazer on Apollodorus, I, 1,6. A Cretan 
coin of Trajan’s time, Catal. of coftns in British Museum, Crete, pl. 1, 9; 
Svoronos, Eph. arch., 1893, pl. I, 7, shows the child in the lap of a nymph 
and Couretes on both sides and the inscription .ixtévva Konto. Svoronos 
is wrong in supposing (p. 5) that Diktynna is a town; she can only be the 
goddess who here appears as the nurse of Zeus; see I. Poerner, De Curett- 
bus et Corybantibus, Diss., Halle, 1913, p. 267, and compare Artemis ‘Jaxuvio- 
Tedgos below, p. 486. 

* Moiro in Athenaeus XI, p. 491 B; the last item is transferred from 
Od., XII, 63. 

* Athenaeus, IX, pp. 375 F, quotes Agathokles of Babylon in his first 
book on Cyzicus and adds that a similar story is found in Nearchos of Cyzicus 
in his second book megi tedetijc. 
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“her teats and by her grunting prevented passers-by from noticing 
the cries of the babe. Because of this all people regard this 
animal as very sacred and refrain from eating its flesh. The 
people of the town of Praisos even offer sacrifices to the sow 
und this sacrifice is preparatory to initiation. The story is 
undoubtedly an old local myth, for it is borne out by some 
coins, although some confusion seems to have taken place as 
to the town. For the towns of Lyttos and Hierapytna stamp 
their coins with the protome of a sow, but coins from Praisos 
show the protome of a goat?, and other coins a babe being 
suckled by a cow”. The animal is different but the myth the 
same. The tale about the sow may once have been more 
widely spread, but later this somewhat despised animal was 
ousted by others, which the myth also honoured as the nurses 
of Zeus. With Svoronos it may be concluded from the coins 
quoted that the cow also was reckoned among the animals 
which suckled Zeus, although she is never mentioned in litera- 
ture. It seems further that the bitch was also among these 
animals; several coins from Kydonia of Attic type show a biteh 
suckling a babe* This babe, like the youth with a bow 
accompanied by a dog on other coins from Kydonia +, is inter- 
preted by most numismatists as Kydon, the eponymous hero 
of the town, who was the son of the nymph Akakallis, daugh- 
ter of Minos, and Hermes® or Apollo *® The authors do not 


1 The protome of a sow (or boar) occurs on the oldest coins of Hiera- 
pytna in the first half of the fourth century B. C. and is the main type on 
the coins of Lyttos: see Head, Hist. Vum., 2nd ed., pp. 468 and 471; Catal. 
of coins tn British Mus., Crete, pl. XIV, 1—5, 8, 9; Svoronos, Mum. de la 
Créte anc., pl. XVI, 6; XIX. The protome of a goat on the coins of Praisos, 
Joe. cit., p. 475; pl. XVII, 9, 10 and pl. XXVII, 23—28, respectively. 

2 Cook, Zeus, I, p. 660, figs. 507 and 508; Svoronos, Eph. arch., 1893, 
pp. 8 and pl. I, 16. I cannot approve of the further conclusion of the learned 
author that the calf of the coin type showing a cow suckling a calf is the 
zoomorphic representative ot the Zeus-child. 

3 Head, loc. ctt., p. 463. Catal. Br. Mus., Crete, pl. VU. 4. 7. Svo- 
ronos, Nui. de la Créte anc., pl. IX, 22—26. 

* Loc. cit., p. 463; pl. VO, 1, 3, and TX, 2, 4. 7, 8, resp. 

> Paus., VIII, 33. 4; Schol. Theocr., VII, 11. 

6 Schol. Odvss., XIX, 176; Steph. Byz, s. v. Avd@via, according to 
the Cretica of Alexandros, quoted by Schol. Apoll. Rhod., 1V, 1492, Akakallis 
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state that the babe was exposed and nourished by animals; 
this is the case in another version of the Akakallis-myth ', but 
in this her son by Apollo is called Miletos *, the eponymous 
hero of the town of Milatos on the north coast of Crete not 
far from the gulf of Mirabello. The mother exposed the child 
through fear of her father Minos, but’ it was nourished by 
wolves with their milk, and finally discovered by shepherds who 
brought it up. Here also there is some confusion, but it is not 
safe to deny, as Svoronos 4, the possibility that such a story was 
also told of Kydon. He seems, however, to be right in asserting 
that the babe suckled by the bitch on Kydonian coins is, in some 
cases at least, Zeus; for some of the coins* show a thunderbolt 
above the back of the bitch suckling the babe; the thunderbolt, 
which also appears in some reliefs representing the dancing 
Couretes by the side of the child, plainly indicates that the child 
is Zeus. Further, Svoronos pertinently remarks that the place 
of the bitch with the child is taken on other coins by a Zeus 
of the type of Zeus Kretagenes®. Another version oJ the myth 
comes from the town oi Elyros in south-west Crete® The 
Elyrians sent to Delphi a goat of bronze suckling the twins 
Phylakides and Philandros, sons of Akakallis and Apollo, who 
had made love to her in the town of Tarrha and the house 
of the seer Karmanor °. 

The tradition is very rich and various, and it is hopeless 
to try to reduce it to one myth or to one town, although the 
mythographers of « later age seem to have added to the eon- 
fusion. Possibly the tule of the babe suckled by an animal goes 
back into the Minoan age, for a seal impression from Knossos 
shows an infant beneath a horned sheep, although it is not 


was loved by both gods and bore Kydon to Hermes and Naxos to Apollo 
Cf. Rossbach, . Jahrb. f. klass. Alt., VU, 1901, pp. 394. 

* Nicander, Metamorph. in Antonius Liberalis, 30 

* According to Apollodorus. TIT, 1, 2. Miletos is son to Apollo and Arcia, 
daughter of Kleochos. 

3 Eph. arch., 1893, pp. 3. 

+ Loe: ctt., plo ily 4: 

* See loc. cit., pl I, 2 and 3 

So Paws Xe 6% 35 
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“peing suckled'; this, however, is no certain proof. Still it 
appears that this myth was very popular in Cretc; it was 
told otf the eponymous heroes of various towns and of the 
father of the gods and of man, Zeus. 

The motif of the exposed child suckled by an animal is 
one of the most wide-spread and best known in myth, legend, 
and folk-lore. It is especially told of the founders of mighty 
empires; we need hardly mention Romulus and Remus and 
their wolf and Cyrus and his bitch. In Greek mythology also 
it is very common and is told e. g. of Telephos, the hero 
of the Pergamene kingdom, Hippothoos, Aigisthos, Antilochos, 
Paris, Atalante. the twins Pelias and Neleus, and Aiolos and 
Boiotos?. It is a standing feature in the story of the ehild- 
hood of a famous hero or founder of an empire. But the motit 
is especially common in Crete, and it is peculiar to Crete that 
this old folk-lore motif is applied to a god and the supreme 
god, Zeus. 

The remarkable point is that the Divine Child of Crete 
should be called by the name of the Wing of the Heavens, 
the thunder god Zeus. Jt cannot be doubted that the child-god 
is the original starting point around which motifs irom folk-lore 
have clustered, the swallowing of the child, its being delivered 
up again, and its being nourished by wild animals. Why the 
Divine Child of Crete was called Zeus, for whom the tigure of a 
child seems most inappropriate, is a very difficult question, and 
I cannot avoid trying to find an answer, although it is of a 
highly hypothetical nature. There are child-gods in Greece. 
At Amphissa the “vaxtes awaides, the Children Lords, were 
venerated. Pausanias mentions images of gods with children’s 
figures at Brasiai and Pephnous in Laconia. Some terracottas 
represent these gods in swaddling-clothes; at Pephnous they 
were called _fioc xobeor, the sons of Zeus *, 

‘ nea IX, p. $8, fig. 60; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, p. 315, fig. 378. 

? Hyginus, Fab , 252. enumerates qui lacte ferftno nutritt sunt: ct. Aelian, 
Var. Hist., XU, 42. 

3 The material tor this and lor the cult of the Dioseuri in veneral is 
to be found in my Griech. Feste, pp. $17, and in my paper, Zeus Atesios, 
Athen. Mittei], XNSXNTUII, 1968, pp. 282. A recent addition is the new relief 
trom Sparta published in ASA, NIU, p Pid. Cf above. p. 2714 
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We are accustomed to think of the Dioscuri as horsemen,’ 
but this is a later development; the Dioscuri came to be re- 
presented as youths because they were the patrons oi the 
Spartan youths. The Dioscuri of Pephnous were small children. 
The cult of the Dioscuri is composed of different elements; 
a very important and perhaps the original one is the house- 
cult. They are the house-gods of the Spartan kings'. The 
form oi their cult is t#eocenfa, i. e. a meal set before them. 
Their symbol, the dd6xava, is nothing but the schematic repre- 
sentation of the timber-irame of a house built of sundried 
bricks. Their holy animal is the snake, while another symbol 
consists of two amphoras, each surrounded by a snake; this is 
nothing but a representation of the Dioscuri in the shape of 
snakes coming to partake of the meal or panspermiéa, served 
to them in the amphoras. This very much resembles the tube- 
shaped vessels surrounded by a snake in the Minoan house- 
cult. The Dioscuri are further related to the pre-Greek religion; 
Helen is their sister and cult-companion, and Zeus begot them 
in the shape of a bird, a swan. 

The Dioscuri, however, are sons of Zeus, not Zeus him- 
self, though Zeus appears in the same function and with the 
same cult-form, and likewise represented by a snake as Zeus 
Ktesios, who is installed in the store-chamber with a jar con- 
taining a pausperniia. He is a typical house-god. 

The Greeks who invaded Greece worshipped Zeus as the 
protector of the house (oxefocs) and its stores txriyotog). The 
snake, which also guarded the house and its stores, was conse- 
quently identified with Zeus who was made to appear in the 
shape of a snake. The Greeks had or found on settling in 
Greece daemons in the figures of children who guarded the 
house. These were called not Zeus but the sons of Zeus, 
46g xovoo. When finally the Greeks went to Crete and found 
there the Divine Child it also was called Zeus, although it 
was not a house-god, but periormed Zeus’ function of protecting 
vegetation. This had great consequences, for thus the myth 
of the childhood of Zeus was created, with the help of old 
motiis from the folk-lore. 


1 Noted by Frazer, Early History of Kingship, pp 32. 
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ae However it came about that the Cretan Divine Child was 

called Zeus, we are tustified in drawing one conclusion: it 
was inherent in the Cretans to think of Zeus as an infant child 
abandoned by its mother; for this is the reason why these 
. motifs could be transferred to him. The growth of the child 
in the wilderness, suckled by animals and nursed by Nymphs, 
is another important feature. Both are especially and exclu- 
sively Cretan, although they found their way into the common 
mythology of Greece. 

Among the animals which brought nourishment to the 
intant Zeus the bees are also often mentioned ', or else it is 
said that the Nymphs ied him with mitk and honey 7. This 
motif is quite consistent with other tales about the nourish- 
ment of exposed children, and here there is no reason to in- 
quire into the religious significance of the bee *. One of the 
myths about the bees contains very peculiar and remarkable 
features *. Zeus was born in a cave in Crete which was in- 
habited by bees. Both gods and men were forbidden to enter 
it. At a certain time each year a mighty fire was seen flashing 
forth from the cave, when the blood from the birth of Zeus 
streamed torth®, The next part which relates that some 


‘ Virgil, Georg., IV, 152, with the commentary of Servius to v. 150 and 
to lew., [II, v. 104; rouge to’ Sos, Anton. Lib., 19. 

> Diodorus, V. 70: Callimachus, Hymn. in Joven, y. 49: ct. Columella, 
IX, 2, 3. The name of the father of the Nymphs, Metisseus ict, above, p. 466, 
n. 2) is an attempt to rationalize the story; see Frazer on Apollodorus, 1, 1,7 
ivol. I, p. 7, n.3). The same story is told of Dionysos by Apollommus Rhodius, 
IV, v. 1134. A son of Zeus and «a nymph was exposed, but nourished by 
bees, and brought up by a shepherd: hence he was called Meliteus and founded 
the town of Melite in Phthia, Nicander in Antoninus Liberalis, 13. This is 
obviously an aetiological-etymological tale. 

* RK. Neustadt, De Jove Cretico, Diss., Berlin, 1906, pp. 44, tries tu show 
that there was a goddess Melissa and makes some ingenious remarks on the 
part played by the bee in religion. Cf. Mingazzini, Joc. cii., pp. 270. 

* Anton. Lib., 19, trom the second book of the Orutihogouia by Boios. 
fhe name of this author seems originally to have been female, Boio, and 
that of an old Delphic priestess. Her name was uscd in the Hellenistic age 
by a writer who told recondite local legends of men who were turned into 
birds; see the article by Knaack in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc der klass. Alter- 
tumswiss., LIT, pp. 633. 

* Anton Lib. 19, 6 0¢ yoory tpegiinera ogata nak Fragtor Eros 
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thieves entered the cave to steal honey is less interesting. , 
Zeus intended to kill them with his lightning, but was pre- 
vented by the Moirai because it was unlawful for anybody to 
die in this cave. Consequently they were turned into birds. 
The name Boios or Boio is a pseudonym; the author is appar- 
ently one of those Hellenistic writers who loved to pick up 
obscure local myths, and the strangely primitive quality of 
this tale of the birth of Zeus shows that it is a relic of bygone 
days, surviving in a remote corner of the island. The salient 
feature of this curious story is that the Zeus-child is born 
every year, for the fire is seen annually when the blood from 
the birth of Zeus streams forth. 

Around the babe the Couretes perform their dances, 
clashing shields and swords in order that the wailing of the 
child may not be heard. The Couretes belong to Crete; in all 
other districts and places they are either introduced later, or 
else their name denotes a people *. This is already the opinion 
of antiquity and comes out in the Euhemeristic tradition, aecord- 
ing to which they were the first inhabitants of Crete and have 
given their names to several Cretan towns *. More significant 
is the fact that the Couretes are mentioned among the gods 
by whom the inhabitants of the Cretan towns swear’, For us 
the important question is the nature of these intimate com- 
panions of the Zeus-child. 

Generally, and rightly so, it is considered unsafe to rely on 
Euhemeristic writers, but on the other hand these authors too 
WAsiotov ékAdusov &x toh Grydaiov nig. Toit S& piveddat uvdoAopobory, 
Otav EKCEn TO TO tos &x Tig pevéoews aina. 

‘See L Poerner, De Curetibus et Corvbantibus, Diss., Halle, 1913, 
and the articles of the encyclopaedias. 

® Enumerated by Poerner, loc. cit., p. 256 

* The treaty between Lato and Olous, Samuil. d. griech. Dialektinschr., 
No. 5075, 1. 70; here also a temple of the Couretes is mentioned, l. 60 (see 
Bosanquet, BSA, XV, p. 352); the treaty between Lyttos and Hierapytna, No. 
5041, 1. 14 and 22; between Hierapytna and a colony, No. 3039, 1. 14, here 
the Corybants are added owing to a common confusion. In the treaty be- 
tween Gortyn, Hierapytna, and Priansos, No. 5024, 1. 63 et seq. and 1. 80, the 
names of the Couretes and the Corybants are lost in gaps in the inscription 
except two letters of the AtloBartes, 1. 63. 
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.are bound to take their starting points from common belief, 
and therefore the account of Diodorus ' ts of symptomatic 
value. Here he is addicted to that variety of Euhemerism 
which is associated with heurematography and presents the 
gods as inventors of such improvements of civilization as are 
commonly considered as belonging to their realm. Accord- 
ing to him the Couretes inhabited forests and chasms in the 
mountains, the art of building houses being still unknown. 
They invented, however, many usciul arts; they first collected 
the flocks and tamed the herd-animals, invented the art of 
rearing bees, of hunting, and of shooting with the bow, and 
they first introduced social intercourse and a peaceable mode 
of life. Finally they invented swords and helmets and the 
armed dance. The last item is taken from the well-known 
myth; besides the Couretes appear as protectors of the plain 
and simple life of the hunters and herdsmen, which is in 
accordance with the scanty traces of their cult surviving 
scarcely anywhere but in Crete. Two inscriptions have come 
to light at the foot of Mt Ida which show that the Couretes 
were still worshipped by the countryfolk in the Roman age. 
The one which is published? is a dedication by a certain Er- 
taios “to the Couretes, the guardians of kine’. A second very 
similar dedication is unpublished *. The importance of these 
inscriptions is that they show that cven at a late period the 
Couretes were still worshipped as protectors of the flocks. 

Only one festival of the Couretes is recorded in Greece. 
At Messene there was a mwiegaron of the Courctes, in which 


' Diodorus, V. 65. On the sources ot the part which deals with Crete see 
Bethe, Lietersuchungen zu Diodors Inselbuch, Hermes, XXIV. 1889, pp. 402: 
he compares Straho’s account of the Couretes, XN, pp. 465 -475, and suggests 
that both are derived Irom .Apollodorus’ work on the Homeric Catalogue of 
the Ships. The items quoted here are not found in Strabo. Ct Leo, Hesiodea, 
Programm, Gottingen, 1891, pp. 21. 

2? By De sanctis, Mow. ant, XV p. 178. “Kloraiog Anvarov Nworse 
Toig MOO KagTaMddor (a)oay Kai ya ovoytipoyv. Te was tound in the village of 
H. Barhara in the pass through which the road from Knossos to Gortyn runs. 

% Discovered on a foot-hill of Mt Ida, N. W. of Gortyn in the village 
of Plouti, mentioned by Bosanquet, BSA, NV. p. 353: it in somewhat earlier 
than the other, perhaps trom the second century A. D. 
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animals of all kinds, beginning with oxen and goats and ending | 
with birds, were sacrificed by being thrown into the flames of u 
pyre’. This rite of throwing animals into the flames is found 
elsewhere in Greece, especially in the cult of Artemis, and per- 
haps also in Crete; it is kindred to the bonfires of modern 
peasant-customs, and is very probably a fertility charm’. Its 
association with the Couretes is probably due to their being 
protectors of flocks and game; because of the latter function 
Artemis was associated with the bonfires. : 
This aspect of the Couretes as gods or daemons of shep- 
herds and hunters, prominent in their cuit, is somewhat obliter- 
ated in the myths, where the Couretes are above all famous as 
armed dancers, because in this function they were associated 
with the myths of the childhood of Zeus. The explanation 
of the dance given by the myth, that the noise of the clash- 
ing weapons was to prevent the cries of the babe from being 
heard, is evidently an aetiological invention and can be dis- 
missed at once. The only facts are the dance itself and the 
said associations; there are no other indications by which we 
can discover any certain purpose in the dance. Because it 
is an armed dance it is natural to think of it as a war-dance, 
but this is very improbable. For the Couretes have nothing 
to do with war so far as the ancient tradition goes. Weapons, 
however, are used not only against human but also against 
ghostly enemies, to terrify and expel daemons. Dances are 
very often performed to promote fertility *. So now the opinion 
prevails that the dance of the Couretes is a fertility charm: 


' Paus., IV, 31, 9; ef. my Griech. Feste, pp. 433. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 399, and my paper Fire-Festivals in Aucrent Greece, 
JHS, SUITE, 1923, pp. 44. This rite may explain the statement quoted by 
Porphyrius, De absiin., Il, 560, from a tract by Istros on the Cretan sacri- 
fices that the Couretes sacrificed children to Kronos in oldentimes. In itselt 
the statement is certainly untrustworthy and influenced by the identification 
of Kronos with Moloch; see Pohlenz, \. Jahrb. f. klass. Altert., XXX VII, 
1916, p. 572. 

* Cf my Griech. Fesie, p. 54, and Latte, Me saltat. Graec., Rel-gesch. 
Versuche n. Vorarb., XU: 3, p. 43. 

* Cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., IX, pp. 234. 

> See e. g. Latte, loc. cét., p. 51. 
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an opinion due to the context in which this dance appears, 
i. c. its association with the Zeus-child. 

As we know in reality very little about the nature of the 
Couretes and especially of their dance, the discovery of the 
famous hymn of Palaikastro was a piece of especially good 
luck. The fragments of the inscription were found in the 
ruins of the temple of the Dictaean Zeus at Palaikastro on 
the east coast of Crete '. The inscription is rather late in 
date, probably belonging to the beginning of the third cen- 
tury A. D.; but the hymn is older, having been composed 
in the Hellenistic age to judge from the polished metre. It is 
reasonably supposed that its engraving on stone is due to a 
revival of the old cult in an age conspicuous for a general 
tendency towards such revivals of old cults. The hymn has 
given rise to many learned and sagacious comments and must 
be closely studied? It is a fuevog xAytidg, to use the Greek 
term, invoking the xofoos Zeus to come annually, accompanied 
by his followers, to give fertility and good fortune of every 
kind. Although the hymn was composed at a fairly late date, 
it goes back to ideas belonging to mueh older times®. 

The crucial point is whether the hymn is connected 
with the Couretes and their dance. The singers do not pre- 
sent themselves as the Couretes; they are an ordinary sacred 
chorus which sings the hymn standing around the altar to 
the accompaniment of the Ivre and the flute’, The words in 
which this is said eannot be misunderstood, and it is even doubt- 


* See above, p. 399. 

?y[t was edited by Bosanquet and Murray, BSA, XV, pp. 334. Miss 
Harrison added, pp. 308, a remarkable paper on The Kouretes and Zeus Kouros, 
the ideas of which she later developed at length in her book Thenzts. Besides 
these chief works the most important treatment is that of Latte, lnc cit., 
pp. 48; cf. W. Aly in Philologus, LXXTI, 1912, pp. 469; Poerner, doc. crt., pp. 
264: Mingazzini in the Italian periodical Relzgio, I, 1919, pp. 256. 

’ 7 cannot find any traces of Orphism which Aly, Joc. crt., p. 172, 
makes responsible for the hymn, 

* Latte, Joc. cit., p. 47. It begins thus: ‘le. wenote Kotor, zuige jot, 
Koovete. mavupartés javoug, pégaxeg damtévoy ayonevoy dintay és éviautor 
fone nai yéyadt Mo,Ma tay Tot KOgEKONEY TaKTIG’ NeisaTes Ga ahiviot 
nai oravtes deiSouey Tedy Gupi pwnd (Ebert, 
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tul if Professor Murray is right in saying that they marehed, 
along like the Salii and then stopped and sang the hymn at 
the altar', for this assumes a little more than can be read 
into the wording. At all events this song, accompanied by 
the lyre and flute-players, is not the text of an armed dance 
like that of the Couretes. But even if it is impossible to 
find in this chorus the cult-daneers of whom the Couretes are 
the mythical reflex, other details in the hymn make the asso- 
ciation recognizable. Zeus himself is called p&éiotroy nodeog 
and is invoked to appear at the head of his daemons. The 
word xobeos is equivocal; it may signify ‘child’ or ‘youth’, at 
least in the classical age and later, though in an older age 
the signification ‘youth’ prevailed, where the implication was not 
a male child in contradistinction to a female one; this older 
sense was longer preserved in the Dorian dialects”. It is 
consequently probable that the word xoteog denotes Zeus not 
as a child but as a vouth, and this is the opinion of most 
scholars; I think that this is proved to be correct by the fact 
that the image of the Dictaean Zeus, in whose honour the 
hymn was sung, was beardless*. This Zeus was the youthful 
Zeus who was worshipped in other places in Crete also; we 
must recur to him below +. 

Who are the daemons at whose head Zeus appears? Al- 
most all scholars unanimously agree that they are the Cou- 
retes, for no other ‘A/asos of Zeus is known. But the Couretes 
here appear in an unusual function; they do not appear as 
the armed dancers of mythology but as the daemons of terti- 
lity, venerated in the Cretan rustic cult as accompanying the 
Greatest xoteos. Aoteons is originally nothing but 'voung man’, 
‘youth’. The Dictaean Zeus is nothing but the foremost of 
these youthful daemons, worshipped as givers of iertility espe- 
cially by herdsmen and hunters. This is another instance of 
the way in which a god emerges from a collective crowd 
of daemons, for the cult must select one of the group to re- 


MBSA, XV, pi 35%. 

? See the valuable remarks by Latte, loc. c7?., pp. +4. 

* Etym. magn., s. v. Jietn: fvraida b% bos Gradua drvéverov ioraro. 
* Below, p. 479. 
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_ceive offerings and prayers, and the others survive as the 
followers and the ¢/#7asos of the god 1. Out of the collective group 
of daemons of fertility, the Couretes, the god of fertility, the 
HEépt0TOS KOtOOS, has arisen. j 

Miss Harrison, who has written a learned and inspiring 
treatise on the hymn, tries to trace the origin of the Couretes 
and the Greatest of them further back than to the belief in 
Nature daemons. According to her a well-known primitive 
institution is at the bottom of this cult and myth, the initia- 
tion of the young men into the tribal mysteries, which are 
performed by the full-grown men of the tribe. Inspired by 
the group-religion which Dr Durkheim put forward, she thinks 
that the god himself, Zeus, is a projection of the group, of 
the young men performing the annual initiation ceremony. 
The ideas by which Miss Harrison explains the hymn are 
peculiar to one period of the development of humanity, that 
of savagery and primitive democracy in which colleetive 
emotion and the group-mind governed men completely. But 
this savage stage had long been passed even in Minoan Crete 
where a highly developed culture is found from the beginning 
of the second millenium B. C., and priest-kings governed a people 
which must certainly have already been divided into several 
classes of higher and lower standing. The Minoan civilization 
must have completely altered their mode of living and swept 
away the old collective ideas and the group-mind. And on top 
of that followed the immigration of a new people and of Greek 
culture, in the language of which the hymn is composed *. I 
think that the learned authoress telescopes the millenia in 
going back to the savage group-mind to explain the hymn, 
and | think that the belief in Nature daemons conferring 
bliss and fertility fully accounts for the ideas expressed in 
this remarkable composition. 

The second point on which Miss Harrison lays stress is 
the annual appearance of the ué&6tog xotoog. which is testified 


1 See my Hirst. of Greek Religion, pp. itl; cl above, pp. 327. Ct 
also Wilamowitz, Nachr. d. Ges. d. Wiss G6ttingen, 1895, p. 244. 

2 My criticism coincides with that developed at greater length by Rose, 
Primitive Culture tn Greece, pp. 33. 
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by the invocation of Zeus to come to Dikte for the vear, i. &., 
annually ?, and she is certainly right in ascribing a fuller impli- 
eation to this invocation than that of simply referring it to an 
unnually celebrated festival. Zeus is the real évtavtdyg Oalu@y, as 
Miss Harrison terms him, who must appear annually, probably 
in the spring *, to confer his blessings, which the hymn enu- 
merates. But I must express my doubts whether a god or 
daemon of the kind so graphically described in the Greek 
phrase coined by Miss Harrison belongs to the same cultural 
stage as the tribal initiation of the young men; he seems 
much more consistent with the lite of herdsmen and agri- 
culturalists than with that of savages; for only the former 
are able to uttain to a notion of the year in the primary 
sense here required, namely the products being brought by 
the year in a certain established order. 

The gist of the hymn is to invoke Zeus to come and 
confer these blessings and this is expressed in the two last 
strophes, which Professor Murray translates thus: ‘'To us also 
leap for full jars, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for fields 
of fruit, and for hives to bring increase. Leap for our Cities, 
and leap for our sea-borne ships, and leap for young citizens 
and for goodly Law”. The crucial point is the words doe ée, 
which are translated “leap for’ and taken to signify the leaps 
of the dancers. Miss Harrison explains it thus: The god it 
would seem performs the same ritual as his worshippers, and 
it is by performing that ritual that he is able to confer his 
blessings’ %. But as already remarked this chorus does not 
leap like the Couretes, while their god is not the new-born 
babe but the youthful Dictaean Zeus. The words dodge &o are 
to be interpreted in another sense, and | think that they are 
to be taken literally, ‘leap into’, and not in the transferred 
sense of ‘leap on behali of’ +. 

1 The text is quoted above, p. 475, n. 4; ef. v. 23, xatviyrog, i. e. KaT Eros. 

? This was the opinion of Welcker, Griech. Gétterichre, II, p. 224, and 
therefore he approved of Biicheler’s conjecture in Pervigtltumt Venerts, v. 2, 
vere natus est Jovts. 

3 Jane E. Harrison, Themis, p. 10. 


+ Cf. Latte, loc. cft., p.49: Juppiter; vocatur, ut cantu sacerdotum se 
delectet. Deinde ubicumgue vox tob Vouoxety occurrit, saltu certo finem pett 
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Behind this there is certainly « vet more literal and 
realistic sense, that of ‘begetting’. In this hymn, which was 
composed at a fairly late date of remnants of much older con- 
ceptions, the words are taken metaphorically, or it would have 
been impossible to say: ‘Leap into our towns and into our 
sea-fiaring ships, leap into our young citizens and a lawful 
order’, or, to put it still more correctly, they were an old 
and venerable, but only half understood, sacred formula. But 
in the expressions: "leap into the fleeey flocks and the crops 
of the fields’, which certainly are the oldest, the sense here 
suggested is the most primitive and natural. 

This view seems to be corroborated by certain facts in 
other Cretan cults of the youthful Zeus. We remember that 
the image of the Dictaean Zeus was beardless, i. e. youthful. 
The temple of Zeus Velchanos, which was built upon the ruins 
of the palace of H. Triada, has been mentioned above; a fes- 
tival, the Velchania, is known through inscriptions from Gor- 
tyn and Lyttos and is to be supposed at Knossos‘. Coins trom 
Phaestus show Zeus Velchanos as a youthful beardless figure 
seated with a cock in his lap among the branches of an old 
tree’, Other coins from Gortyn show a young woman seated in 
the same tree, which always has this characteristic pollarded 
shape *. Some coins from Gortyn show an eagle on one of the 
branches at the side of the woman or the head of an eagle 
on the trunk of the tree. On some coins the woman holds a 
sceptre crowned by a bird. A very remarkable type shows 
the eagle in the lap of the woman with outspread wings, a 
representation recalling that of the intercourse of Leda with 


stguificat, nusquant saltationts quasi libera mndjuata. Quare niuthi quident 
maxine placet Jovem invocart, ut tnstliat frugibus, quasi compleat tllas 
felicesque reddat praesentia sua. 

4 Above, pp. 397. Feiyavta in Lyttos, Bull corr. hell., XIII, 1889, p. 
61; in Gortyn, Mon. aut., II], p. 23, No. 10. The month “FAzamog at Knossos, 
Bull. corr. hell, XXUX, 1905. p. 204. 

? Head, Arst. num., 2nd ed., p. 473; Catal. of coins in Brit. Mus., 
Crete, pl. XV, 10; Svoronos, Num. de la Créte anc., pi. XXIII, 24—26; Cook, 
Zeus, Il, p. 946, figs. 838—841. 

® They are collected by Cook, Zeus, I, pp. 528, figs. 391100. A long 
series of specimens in Svoronos, Joc. ctt., pl. NTI[—AV. 
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the swan'. On some coins of this type the head of a bull is 
seen beneath and the reverse of all these coins shows a bull. 
Other coins show Europa on the back of a bull in accordance 
with the common myth, and because of this parallelism numis- 
matists almost unanimously call the woman Europa’. In doing 
so they refer to the fable that Zeus celebrated his nuptials with 
Europa under an evergreen plane-tree, which it is stated was to 
be seen neur Gortyn; near by was a spring in which Europa 
was said to have bathed *. But the tree on the coins does not 
seem to be a plane-tree; it has been identified with an oak or an 
ancient willow. The identifications disagree and are hardly 
conclusive, and it would be especially rash to press the iden- 
tification with a willow so hard as to describe the woman as 
a willow-goddess and her counterpart, Zeus Velchanos, as a 
willow-god*, An evergreen plane-tree is abnormal, even if 
Dr Halbherr asserts that one is still growing in a village near 
Gortvn®. The kind of tree is in both cases best left on one 
side; the main point is the association with the tree cult °. 
For my part I should not care to call the goddess, or 
it may be a nymph, seated in the tree Europa, but on the 
other hand 1 should not venture to deny that she was so called. 
The coins in question show that there was in the district of 
Gortyn a belief that Zeus in the shape of a bird united him- 
self with a tree goddess or nymph whose name is not given. 
But it may be remembered that some goddesses closely con- 


1 Cook, Joc. cit., figs. 397 and 398; Catal of coins iu Brit. Mus., Crete, 
pl. X, 8. 
2? Only Svoronos dissents and supposes that these coins represent Mi- 
nos wooing Britomartis, Rev. de num. Belge, 1894, pp. 113, but this opinion 
is very conjectural; cf. Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 527, n. 1. 

® Theophr., Hirst. plant., 1, 9,15; Plinius. 7st. vat, X11, 11; Varro, De 
re rust., 1, 7,6; Callim., frg. 100 F; cf. the spring Kanathos near Nauplia in 
which Hera bathed every year to recover her virginity, Paus., IJ, 38, 2. 

* Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 528; Ul, pp. 946. 

5 Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 526, n. 3. 

* The statement in Hyginus, Fab., 139, Amalthea pueri nutrix eum in 
cunis in arbore suspendit, uf neque caelo neque terra neque mart tnvent- 
yetur, is so peculiar that it cannot be pure invention, but probably has some 
actual foundation, and this is likely to belong to an association of the Zeus- 
child also with the tree cult. 
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_ nected with the tree cult, e. g. Helen and Artemis, are of Mi- 
noan origin. This myth was, however, necessarily confused 
with the famous myth of Zeus and Europa, and therefore the 
marvellous plane-tree was said to have sheltered the nup- 
tials of Zeus and Europa; there is no evidence, however, 
that it was the tree figured on the coins. The fable of this 
treenymph or goddess is not mentioned in literature but is 
not unparalleled, for Zeus often appears as a lover in the guise 
of a bird. As a swan he begot the Dioscuri at Sparta, at 
Argos it was said that in the shape of a cuckoo he deceived 
Hera and won her love on the Mountain of the Cuckoo! I 
venture to guess that these myths, which appear in old My- 
cenaean centres, are remains of the Minoan belief that the 
gods appeared in the shape of birds. 

The trees in which the Gortynian nymph and Zeus Vel- 
chanos of Phaestus are seated are similar and apparently 
identical. Zeus Velchanos holds a bird in his lap, but this bird 
is a cock, whereas the bird approaching the tree-nymph is an 
eagle. According to my views the difference of species does 
not matter much, the main point being the bird-epiphany; and 
it would only be consistent with the prevailing ideas if the 
special bird of Zeus, the eagle, was substituted for the cock. 
Moreover, the cock must have been added to the god as his 
attribute in a comparatively late period, for this bird became 
known to the Greeks only in the sixth century B. C.? It is 
probable that the spouse of the holy marriage at Gortyn was 
the beardless Zeus Veichanos. In this respect also the myth 
is parallel, not identical, with the myth of Zeus and Europa. 

This is another instance of the holy marriage, which is a 
well-known piece of Greek myth and ritual; a famous passage 
in the Iliad depicts it in glowing colours. In Crete it was 
localized also to the district of Knossos near the river Theren, 
where there was a temple in which holy sacrifices were offered 


1 Mt Kokkygion, Paus., H, 36, 1; Schol. Theocr, XV, 64, quoting 
Aristotle in his book on the sacrifices at Hermione. 
2 The cock is not mentioned in Homer, Hesiod, and the fragments of 
the oldest poetry. The oldest representations belong to the sixth century B.C. 
The designation of the cock as 6 Iegormosg éovig is significant. 
ol 
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annually and the nuptials were imitated just as they were said to 
have been celebrated‘. Both the parties, Zeus Velchanos and 
the goddess or nymph, are tree-spirits or at least associated with 
the tree cult, and therefore they may reasonably be supposed 
to be spirits oi fertility. Their union is shown on some coins 
in a more straightiorward manner, recalling the representa- 
tions of Leda and the swan, and as the beardless youthful 
Zeus Velchanos is clearly kindred to or identical with the 
beardless youthful Dictaean Zeus, this straightforward repre- 
sentation confirms the interpretation given above oi the words 
doe &éc in the hymn of Palaikastro. 

Zeus also died and was buried in Crete. This myth was 
very famous and it contributed to the bad reputation of the 
Cretans. Callimachus in his hymn to Zeus expressed this as 
follows: “The Cretans are always liars. The Cretans have even 
built thy tomb, O Lord! But thou hast not died, for thou liveth 
for ever!” There is no allusion to the tomb of Zeus earlier 
than the Hellenistic age, but since then it is mentioned again 
and again®. The myth about the death of Zeus and his tomb 
was most welcome to the Euhemeristic writers and Christian 
fathers, who used it sedulously for their own purposes. It was 
evidently a Cretan belief, most markedly different from com- 
mon Greek belief, which in an earlier age lived on locally 
and unheeded, but was seized upon by the Euhemerists and 
acquired its fame through their writings. The tomb of Zeus 
was shown in different places; at Knossos, on Mt Ida, and on 
Mt Dicte. Evidently this myth, like that of the birth of Zeus, 
was a Cretan belief concerning the god of vegetation, who 
dies everywhere just as he is born everywhere. Therefore 
the myth was originally not localized, but was afterwards 
attached to the most famous cult-places of Zeus. 

The Zeus-child, the god of iertility, is reborn annually, 
and consequently also dies annually; his annual death is, how- 


' Diodorus, V, 72. 

* It would be of no use to give quotations; they are carefully collected 
by Cook, Zeus, I, p. 157, n. 4; UH, pp. 940; Pfister, Der Religutenkultus im 
Altertum, Rel.-gesch. Versuche u. Vorarb., V, pp. 385, and others. Cf. Mingaz- 
zini, doc. ctt., pp. 258. 
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ever, forgotten, while of his annual birth there is only a single 
testimony. His annual death was not consistent with Euhe- 
meristic views, and was therefore ignored’. We must surmise 
that Zeus also died annually, but this was in such violent 
opposition to all Greek ideas that it was neither understood 
nor thought worth recording *. 


1 A very uncertain trace of his annual death may perhaps be suspected 
in the account of the visit, which Pythagoras made to the Idaean cave, in 
Porphyrius, Vit. Pythag.,17. Pythagoras spent nine nights in the Idaean cave, 
underwent some purifications, saw the throne which was annually spread (with 
carpets) for Zeus, and engraved on his tombstone the epigram of which Por- 
phyrius quotes the first line. The annual ceremony mentioned here, the spread- 
ing of the throne of Zeus with carpets, is perhaps a rite belonging to the cult of 
the dead, but it may with more probability be referred to an annual epiphany. 

2 The inscription on the tombstone is variously quoted. Ennius, Sacra 
hist., in Lactantius, Div. inst. I, 11, has only Zav Kodvov, Schol. Callim. 
hymn., 1, 8, Alivwos tod Ag tapos, of which the first word is said to have 
been obliterated so that the inscription was tbought to refer to Zeus and not 
to Minos. This is of course an attempt to refute the alleged testimony of 
the inscription. Both these inscriptions are copied from actual epitaphs, in 
which the name of the father of the deceased was added. More current is 
the form quoted by Porphyrius, Joc. cit. @be Baroy xeitar Zar, bv dia 
xxAHjoKove!, and by others with slight variations. It reflects the pedantry of 
learned men who thought it necessary to add an explanation of the Dorian 
form Zan. These inscriptions are evidently inventions of the Euhemerists of 
the same kind as the famous inscription from the island of Panchaea. Suidas, 
s.v. Ilijkog: évidde xetrat Yavay HHijxog 6 nai Zebg, is a very unskilful adap- 
tation of the same verse, the pentameter being incomplete. This identification 
of Zeus and Picus has acquired undeserved fame in England thanks to the 
eloquent exposition by Miss Harrison in her lecture, Bird and Pillar Wor- 
ship, Transact. of the third Congr. for the Hist. of Religions, Oxford, Ul, 
p. 161, and especially Themis, pp. 100. Her views are adopted by other 
scholars, e. g. A. Le Marchant, Greek Rel. to the Time of Hesiod, pp. 62. Of 
course I should have nothing to say against another bird-form of Zeus, but 
the testimony in question must be discarded as a product of learned specu- 
lation. It would be very surprising if the Greeks had borrowed the Latin 
word picus to denote the woodpecker, for which there were at least two 
common Greek words. Halliday has cleared the matter up in a short but 
lucid article: Prous who is also Zeus, Class. Rev., XXXYI, 1922, pp. 110. 
He points out that this identification is first met with in a fragment of Dio- 
dorus, VI, 5, 6 58 ddeimog Nivou Ilixog 6 Hai Zevg éfacisevoe tijg Trahiag 
and that Zeus-Picus only figures in passages connected with the alleged in- 
terrelations between the histories of Rome and Assyria, especially in the chrono- 
graphers. The same is the case with one of the other two passages in Suidas 
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The various features characteristic of the Cretan my- 
thology of Zeus belong to one great cycle of religious ideas, 
the annual coming to life and decaying of the Life of Nature. 
Zeus is born as a small child and nourished by animals and 
nymphs; as a youth he consorts in the shape of a bird with a 
tree-nymph or goddess, and finally he dies. It is very tempting 
to systematize the scattered fragments, but the danger is that 
the result would be more a piece of systematized theology 
than of research into the past of an old religion. It is poss- 
ible, perhaps probable, that a holy marriage was never 
connected with the birth and the death of the god. The clas- 
sical Greek religion, for instance, never systematized its ideas, 
and such an attempt to connect and harmonize them only 
appears in a much later age with the predominance of the 
Orphic movement, philosophical speculation, and syncretism. 
The holy marriage cannot with certainty be claimed as a Mi- 
noan heritage, although the peculiar character of the youthful 
Zeus and his associations make it certain that he is of Minoan 
origin. For the holy marriage is known elsewhere in Greece, 
and the rite of sympathetic magic, which is at the bottom of 
it, is very wide-spread in Europe and other parts of the world. 
It is otherwise with the birth and death of Zeus; they belong 
exclusively to Crete and differ strongly from Greek concep- 
tions. These can therefore confidently be claimed as a Mi- 
noan heritage. It is true that Minoan images referring to 
these beliefs are wanting, except the doubtful instance of the 
not mentioned by Halliday, s. v. Alyvarog) — — — — agixeto Honig 6 vids 
Iljxov tov xai 4i6g. The other, s. v. “Heaxséoug dvadua. — — —- -- 6 ‘Hoa- 
uAiig Ijxov tob Kai Atdg vids, ptAdsopos detotos, is of no better origin. How 
this came about Halliday has also conclusively explained. Picus was said to 
be an old aboriginal king of Italy and a son of Saturnus, but Saturnus was 
identified with Kronos whose son was Zeus. Consequently the Euhemerists 
identified Picus with their Zeus. There is not a scrap of popular or old tra- 
dition in the identification; it is a learned invention of the Euhemerist histor- 
iographers, who tried to make history out of myth and to correlate the 
histories of the old world-empires. I will only add that it is an interesting 
testimony of the respect for the power of Rome that the Euhemerists did not 
dare to identify their Zeus with the supreme god of the Roman state, Jupiter, 


but selected a rather obscure god, who could fill the vacant place because 
he was said to be a son of Saturnus. 
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seal impression with an infant beneath a horned sheep. But 
the ideas which they express, the ever recurring changes of 
the Life of Nature, played a most important part in Minoan 
religion according to the testimony of the monuments, as was 
demonstrated above’. This to some extent corroborates the 
supposed Minoan origin of the myths concerning the birth of 
Zeus, which were preserved in the native country of Minoan 
civilization. 

There is another fact which definitely proves that these 
ideas were a Minoan heritage and a chiei part of the Minoan 
religion. One of the very few mythological names derived 
beyond doubt from the Minoan language is Hyakinthos?. It 
contains the pre-Greek element -vd-, and besides the hero it 
denotes a flower. A large number of words with this element 
occur among the names of flowers and plants of southern 
origin which were unknown to the northern invaders. In the 
myth Hyakinthos is the beloved of Apollo whom the god hap- 
pens to kill with a throw of his quoit. The tomb of Hyakin- 
thos was in the base which supported the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklai, an old Mycenaean site *, and before the sacrifice 
to Apollo in the Hyakinthia, one of the greatest festivals at 
Sparta, a sacrifice as though to a hero was offered to Hyakin- 
thos through the door in the base *, But it was still remembered 
that Hyakinthos was once a god. The relief on the base of 
the throne showed him and his sister Polyboia introduced into 
heaven by Demeter, Kore, Pluto, the Moirai, the Horai, Aphro- 
dite, Athena, and Artemis. Apollo is absent, and most of the 
gods named are gods of fertility. Apollo had ousted Hyakin- 


1 See above, pp. 238 and 455. 

2 See my Griech. Feste, p. 139 with n. 2. The Minoan origin was re- 
cognized by Kretschmer, Etul. isn die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, p. 404, and 
Fick, Vorgritech. Orisnamen, p. 58. The comparison with Latin fvencits 
(Engl. young) proposed by Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, Ist ed., 
II, p. 237, n. 1, is now universally rejected as inconsistent with the Cretan 
form with #. On the etymological question see Kretschmer in Wiener Era- 
nos, (1899), pp. 118. 

3 See above, p. 403. 

* Paus., III, 19, 3; cf. ITI, 1,3; concerning the festival see my Griech. 
Feste, pp. 129. 
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thos, usurped his festival, the name of which still shows to , 
whom it originally belonged, and degraded Hyakinthos to the 
level of a hero, who was buried beneath his throne and re- 
ceived a preliminary sacrifice before the festival. Apollo 
also usurped his name and was called Apollo Hyakinthios ' 
or even Apollo Hyakinthos at Tarentum,; here also a tomb was 
shown which some said was that of Apollo Hyakinthos, others 
that of Hyakinthos®. The cult and the festival of Hyakinthos 
were wide-spread especially in Dorian districts *. 

In the myth of Hyakinthos the most striking feature is 
his death; this originated in his cult, for he had a tomb both 
at Sparta and at Tarentum, as Zeus had in Crete. But there 
is evidence that Hyakinthos resembled the Cretan Zeus in 
regard to his childhood also. At Cnidus Artemis Jaxworodgog * 
was much venerated and had a temple and a festival®, We 
do not know more of her than this, but this is most valuable. 
Taxvydoredpog signifies ‘the nurse of Hyakinthos’; cf. e. g. 
Koveotedg¢os, an epithet given to various goddesses. This epi- 
thet shows that Hyakinthos like the Cretan Zeus was thought 
of as an infant child, which was not reared by its mother. The 
nurse is, however, neither an animal nor a nymph, but the 
Mistress of Animals and the foremost of the Nymphs, the 
pre-Greek goddess Artemis. This agrees so well that we are 
justified in saying that the Cretan Zeus and Hyakinthos, who 


1 Nonnos, Dionys., XI, v. 330. 

? Polybius, VIII, 30. 

+ This is testified by the month name occurring at Byzantium, Sparta, 
Gytheion, Kalymna, Knidos, Kos, Rhodos, Thera and in the form faxivid.os 
(written Paxivdios) in Crete at Lato and Malla. Concerning Tenos see the 
next note. In my Griech. Feste, p. 129, in accordance with the current opimon 
I have identified the month in which the Hyakinthia are celebrated with Thar- 
gelion, but the inscription, Jnscr. Gr. V: 1, 18 B, 1. 8, commemorates a Spartan 
month Hyakinthios immediately following Agrianios, in which case it is rather 
to be identified with Hekatombaion. This is of importance with regard to 
the question of the nature of the festival being associated with vegetation. 

* A by-form with ¢ occurs also on Tenos in the phyle Jaxiwdic and the 
place name Olov ‘Ianwitxov, see Inscr. Gr., XII; 5, index, p. 359. The change 
of sounds may be accounted for by the pre-Greek origin of the word. 

5 Temple: Sanmunl. d. griech. Dialektinschr., No. 3502; festival: No. 
3501; dedication: No. 3512. 
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‘are both pre-Greek, represent the same god of vegetation under 

different names. Most important is the fact that the name of 
Hyakinthos definitely proves his Minoan origin. That the same 
name denotes a flower is a further proof of his connection 
with the vegetation cult. 

In searching for further traces of the Divine Child we 
turn to the holiest and most famous cult of Greece, the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. The testimony of the ruins proves that the 
assembly hall is of Mycenaean origin ', and therefore it must 
be a well-founded supposition that Minoan elements may have 
survived in the cult. But the mysteries have been subject 
to various influences, and as in any case our knowledge of 
their contents is very meagre and the sources are often open 
to doubt, it is most difficult to trace their history and discern 
the different elements. The secret has been well kept; only 
Christian authors have divulged the holy words and there is 
of course always some doubt concerning the authenticity of 
the information they give. Hippolytus says that the hierophant 
performing the highest mysteries cried out: ‘the Mighty and 
Strong one has born a strong son’’*, This information seems 
trustworthy *, for it is justly compared with far older testi- 
monies, which prove that the idea of the Divine Child existed 
in the exoteric Eleusinian myth. 

A late red-figured vase found at Rhodes, now in the 
Museum of Constantinople, shows a group of Eleusinian deities *. 
Ge emerges from the ground, holding out a child seated ona 
cornucopia to a goddess with a sceptre standing to the right; 
to the left there is another goddess with two torches, and above 
her head is Triptolemos in his winged car. The identity of 
the other personages is less important and may be passed over. 


1 See above, p. 402. 

* Hippolytus, Refut. Haeres., V, 8, p. 164, isoov &texe moTvia Koboor, 
Bowe Powoy. 

> Cf. A. Korte, Archiv f. Religionswiss., XVIII, 1915, p. 124. 

* The vase was published by S. Reinach, La uaissance de Ploutos. 
Rev. arch., 1900, I, pp. 97 (Cultes, Mythes et Religions, JI, pp. 262); and 
repeated and discussed by Miss Harrison, Proleg. to the Sindy of Greek Rel., 
p. 526, fig. 153; Svoronos, Journ. d’arch. numism., TV, 1901, pp. 380; Farnell, 


Cults of the Greek States, UII, pl. NXI b, facing p. 256. 
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The other vase is a pelzke from Kertsch in the Hermitage *.’ 
Ge emerges from the ground, holding out a child to Her- 
mes; behind him is Athena to whom perhaps he is about 
to hand it over. This vase presents some difficulties to 
which we shall recur below. 

These vases have been very keenly discussed. Some 
scholars have hailed them as valuable monumental evidence 
for the mysteries and combined them with the above-quoted 
formula, while others have tried to diminish their value with 
regard to the mysteries. It is said that a vase painter would 
not have dared to divulge the mysteries; but at that rate 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, our most valuable source of 
information, would never have been composed; whereas in 
fact it expresses in mythical form the contents or some of the 
contents of the mysteries as openly as the vase paintings in 
question. The interdict simply concerned the holy actions and 
words, not the myths connected with the mysteries. The more 
important of the two vases is that from Rhodes, where all 
the chief figures, except Ge, clearly belong to the Eleusinian 
circle. The opinion that the woman who receives the child 
is Athena? is erroneous, for, as Professor A. Kérte remarks 3, 
Athena never wears a stephane, and the staff which she holds 
is not a lance but a sceptre, for it is inconvenient to hold a 
lance by resting one’s hand on its top. The figure to the left 
of Demeter taken as Kore is too insignificant; it is only one 
of the accessory figures which are common on vases of this 
date. The child was once called Iacchos, but this name is 
now universally rejected, and it is recognized that the child 
seated on the cornucopia must be Ploutos*, whom the two 
goddesses send to the house of those whom they love. 

The other vase is less clear. One side shows an ad- 


* Compte-rendu de la comm. arch, de St. Petersbourg, 1859, pl. I; 
Svoronos, loc. cz#., pl. XIV; Farnell, loc. cit., pl. XXI a, facing p. 233. 

> Svoronos, loc. cif., p. 389; Farnell, oc. cit., p. 236; Miss Harrison, 
loc. cit., p. 526. 

3 Archiv f. Religionswiss., XVII, 1915, p. 125, n. 1. 

* See e. g. A. Kérte, loc. cit., who formerly embraced the opposite 
view; and Kern, Eleus. Bettrdge, Programm, Halle 1909, pp. 9. 
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_mittedly Eleusinian representation: a boy with a cornucopia, 
namely Ploutos, stands by the side of the seated Demeter; 
on his other side is Kore; above is Triptolemos in his winged 
car, and in the background Iacchos and accessory personages. 
On the other side, which is our immediate concern, Hermes 
and Athena appear as the chief actors. It has even been 
disputed whether the object which Ge hands over to Hermes 
is a child*. I cannot enter into a detailed discussion of all the 
arguments in this vexed question”; some of them I consider 
obsolete after the discovery of the vase from Rhodes. First, it is 
certain that the woman who from the knees upwards has emerged 
out of the earth is Ge 4, and hence it follows that the indistinct 
object in her hand is a child, for Ge with a child in her arms is 
a current type; whereas examples should be adduced in order 
to prove that the object is something else than a child, and such 
examples are wanting. The representation was interpreted as 
the birth of Erichthonios, but the scene on the other side and the 
woman holding torches seated above Ge and Hermes associate 
it with Eleusis, and this association can no longer be questioned 
after the discovery of the vase from Rhodes, The group in the 
right-hand upper corner must be called Hades and Persephone. 
The presence of Hermes and Athena cannot prove the con- 
trary: it is due to the influence of art types and to the Athe- 
nian origin of the vase. Hermes as a carrier of the Divine 
Child is well known —- the vase belongs to about the same time 
as Praxiteles — and in the parallel representations of the birth 
of Erichthonios it is Athena who receives the child. The 
predominant Athenian influence, which is responsible for the 
figures of Hermes and Athena, reflects at once the constant 
determination of Athens to associate herself with the Eleusinian 
mysteries and the somewhat easy-going and thoughtless practice 
of the vase-painters of this age. 

I refrain from overemphasizing the testimony of Hippo- 
lytus, which he has taken from Gnostic sources, the sect of 


1 By Svoronos, loc. cit., pp. 318. 

? I can only refer to Farnell, loc. cit., p. 233. 

3 Although Robert, Arch. Mdrchen, pp. 179, tried to show that she is 
a well-nymph. 
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Naassenes, although its trustworthiness is enhanced by the 
scenes described; for it is not my object to investigate the 
innermost recesses of the Eleusinian mysteries. I observe that 
there is a certain difference between the formula, which men- 
tions the actual birth, and the vase paintings, which represent 
the delivering of the child to its nurses. The vase from Rhodes 
is sufficient evidence for the following statements. The child 
seated on the cornucopia is Ploutos, whom in other representa- 
tions we See as an aged white-haired man with a cornucopia. 
Ploutos is wealth in the old sense, the fruit of the fields. He is, 
like the Zeus-child, a representative of vegetation, for the spirit 
of vegetation naturally becomes the spirit of the crops, when 
he is adopted and worshipped by an agricultural people. The 
representation of Ploutos as an old man is due to the idea of 
the harvested crop and the housed corn; the child represents 
the awakening of the Life of Nature and of the fields. The 
antithesis expressed in the birth and the death of Zeus is found 
here also, although in a less pregnant form. The child Ploutos, 
like the Zeus-child, is not reared by its mother; Ge delivers 
it to others, to Demeter, or to Athena, just as she took the 
Zeus-child and brought it to the cave in the Goat-mountain. 
The peculiar idea of the Divine Child, which was not reared 
by its mother, recurs in the Eleusinian mysteries, another cult 
with Mycenaean associations. 

There is another scene, similar to this and often depicted 
by the vase-painters, in which Ge holds out the small Erich- 
thonios to Athena. A myth relates that Athena hid the child 
in a chest together with snakes and gave the chest to the 
three maidens Aglauros, Pandrosos, and Herse to guard. The 
oldest literary testimony, the Catalogue of the Ships, says that 
the corn-yielding Earth bore him and Athena fostered him’. 
The same motif, the child which is not reared by its mother, 
recurs here. If this suggestion is well founded, Erichthonios 
is originally the Divine Child, which is called Ploutos at Eleu- 
sis, the new-born spirit of vegetation and the crops, which 
is given over to others to rear. The names lend colour to 

* Iliad, UI, v. 547 et seq., Gv mor "Adijvyy Boge. Atos Guyatio, téne 
dé feidwoos doovea. 
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this suggestion. Fowidvocg is derived from yder ‘earth’ with 
the prefix go, ‘much’, Foeyieds being an abbreviated by- 
form‘: the names of the nurses are intelligible: Aglauros 
signities ‘the Bright one’, Pandrosos ‘the all Dewy one’, and 
Herse again ‘dew’, viz. the atmospheric conditions which pro- 
mote the growth of vegetation and the crops. 

Erichthonios came to be regarded as a mythical ancestor 
and king of Athens in olden times, but his real nature was 
not quite forgotten. Herodotus says that he was called ‘the 
earth-born’, and Euripides that he rose from the earth®. In art 
he is represented as half man, half snake, his body ending in 
a snake’s tail, This association with the snake recalls the 
prominent place taken by the snake in the Eleusinian cult, 
where it is above all associated with the special hero of agri- 
culture, Triptolemos, and the snake of Zeus Ktesios who pro- 
tects the store-chamber and the housed corn. 

Erichthonios is firmly bound up with the oldest cults of 
the Acropolis. He shared a temple with Athena, and apart 
from the still standing Erechtheum, Herodotus mentions his 
temple with the olive-tree and the well, which Poseidon had 
called forth by a blow of his trident. Without entering upon 
the endless discussion of the ‘Old Temple’, it can be stated 
that the temple of Erechtheus was situated in the ruins of the 
Mycenaean palace on the Acropolis. Erichthonios belongs to 
the very oldest stratum of Athenian cults, which certainly go 
back to Mycenaean days. 

In his enumeration of the chief myths concerning Erech- 
theus Euripides relates that he was hidden in a chasm in the 
earth and that a blow from the trident of Poseidon killed him *. 
His tomb is mentioned hy later authors together with that of 
Kekrops, a hero who in many respects is similar to Erech- 


‘Cf. Malten, Arch. Jahrb., XXTX, 1914, p. 190, but I cannot agree 
with the conclusion that Erichthonios is the Lord of the Underworld; yj is 
here to be understood in the sense of Setd@oog doovga, not in that of the 
realm of the izozdortot 

2 Herodotus, VIII, 35, “Koegiéog tobe ynyevéos Aevonévou rival yds. 
Euripides, Jon, v. 267, && yijg — — — &PAaater, v. 1000 EsavijKe 377). 

8 Euripides, Jon, v. 281 et seq. 
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theus, — indeed, almost his double!. But the authenticity of 
this tomb is subject to doubt and it cannot be affirmed with 
certainty that it is of ancient origin. For according to the 
prevailing opinion the cult-place of a hero was his tomb, and 
many hero-tombs have thus been invented. If the tomb is 
old it would of course fit in excellently with the idea of the 
death of the vegetation spirit which is the counterpart of the 
idea of his birth from the Earth. And this idea appears as 
clearly in connexion with Erichthonios as it does in connexion 
with the Cretan Zeus and Hyakinthos. 

Erichthonios was closely associated with the chief gods 
of Athens, Athena and Poseidon; he was worshipped in the 
same temple as these. Consequently he shared the fate of 
Hyakinthos, and was degraded to the rank of a hero; and if 
the myths concerning his death and his tomb were old, as 
they are in the case of Hyakinthos, they would of course 
very strongly contribute to the conception of him as a hero. 
Now the heroes were from an early age onwards to a certain 
degree looked upon from a Euhemeristic point of view as kings 
of olden times and ancestors of the people; thus Erichthonios 
obtained the place which he occupies in the mythical history 
of Athens. Already in a late passage in the Iliad he appears 
as the representative of the Mycenaean kings of Athens’. 
The old gods, who were born and died, met with a variety 
of treatment in the Greek age, to which this idea was not 
familiar; they were thus adapted to suit later conceptions in 
various manners. 

Greek mythology tells us of another much more famous 
Divine Child, Dionysos, who may perhaps be thought to dis- 
prove my contentions; for the general opinion is that the 
cult of Dionysos came to Greece from the North, from Thrace. 
I would remark in passing that this cult has two aspects. 


1 According to Apollodorus, IH, 14, 7, Erichthonios was buried in the 
precinct of Athena, according to an epigram in honour of Appia Regilla, 
recalling the passage in the Iliad, Kaibel, Epigr. gr., No. 1046, 1. 89, and 
Clemens Alex., Protrept., UI, 45 (p. 39 Potter), in the temple of Polias; and 
Kekrops on the Acropolis; cf. the Kekropion of the inscriptions. 

2 See above, p. 418. 
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One is the sacramental meal, the omophagia, in their ecstasy 
the Maenads tore asunder young animals and ate their flesh 
raw, by which means they hoped to receive the strength of 
the god. The aspect of Dionysiac religion which interests 
us here is the cult of the child Dionysos '. The clearest idea 
of it is given by Plutarch, when he says that the Thyiades 
awaken the Liknifes”, the child in the winnowing-basket which 
served as the cradle of the babe. It is also an instrument of 
agriculture in which the corn called Ploutos by the Eleusinians 
was laid to be cleaned; and this is an apt illustration of the 
role of the child Dionysos as the spirit of vegetation and of 
the crops. But the authenticity of this information may be 
questioned, since it occurs in an Egyptianized discussion of the 
identity of Dionysos and Osiris, and Plutarch is addressing his 
friend Klea, who was not only the head of the Delphian 
Thyiades but also initiated in the mysteries of Osiris. In this 
age of syncretism, which very seriously affected the mysteries, 
we have always to reckon with an introduction of foreign 
elements and ideas. But happily this late piece of evidence 
is corroborated by one far older. For Homer speaks of the 
nurses of Dionysos in the famous passage about Lycurgus, 
and they are well known from the myth*. The nurses must 
have a small child to rear. Consequently the idea of the 


1]T need not enlarge on the child or on the J/kvon in which it was 
laid, for both are thoroughly treated by Miss Harrison, Proleg. to the Study 
of Greek Rel., pp. 364 and especially pp. 102. On the /zkion see her papers 
on the Mystica vannus Iacchi, JHS, XXII, 1903, pp. 324; XXIV, 1904, pp. 
241, and BSA, X, pp. 144; see also Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. zur Gesch. 
des eleus. Kults, Diss., Miinchen, 1905, pp. 29. 

2 Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 35, p. 363 A, Diovow oi “Octor Jvoiay azdo- 
oentov év t@ ieg@ tov “AndAAwvos, Stay ai Ouddeg éyeigna tov Atmvityny. 

8 Tad, Vi, v. 132, 6g note patvousvolo Atwvicoto TWOHVvag Gete Kav 
qyvadeov Nuvomoy. The expression recurs in a new fragment of Tyrtaeus, 
Sttz.-ber. der preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1918, p. 731. It is unnecessary to 
quote later testimonies and monuments showing the Maenads tending the child 
Dionysos; my purpose is only to prove that the idea of the child Dionysos 
is old. In the current myth the child is reared by nymphs on the heights 
of Mt Nysa. Unfortunately we do not know where this mountain was orig- 
inally localized. In my opinion it suggests the mountain-top cults of Asia 
Minor. 
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child Dionysos is attested by the very word ridfva, although 
Dionysos himself in Homer appears seeking shelter in the 
sea with Thetis; and this child, like Zeus, Ploutos, and Erich- 
thonios, is not reared by its mother, and is a spirit of vege- 
tation. Its mother Semele, according to the myth, was slain 
before the birth of the child. 

Like the Cretan Zeus Dionysos died and was buried. 
In the same passage Plutarch speaks of his tomb at the side 
of the oracle at Delphi’. The oldest author mentioning the 
tomb of Dionysos is the attidographer Philochoros, who says 
that it was at Delphi by the side of the golden statue of 
Apollo, resembling a base, and quotes the epitaph ?; the statue 
in question stood in the innermost part of the temple to which 
few had access*. The tomb of Dionysos was inevitably asso- 
ciated with the myth that the god was killed and dismembered 
by the Titans; it was told how they set the pieces of his 
corpse before Apollo in a cauldron, or how Zeus gave them 
to Apollo who deposited them beside his tripod*. The tomb 
was of course also seized upon by the Euhemerists, who 
interpreted the myths in their fashion, and told how Dionysos 
tinally went to Delphi, hung up his arms in the temple, and 
was buried there®. It appears that the tomb of Dionysos 


1 Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 35, p. 363 A, JeAgol rd rob horvicov Agipava 
nag’ abtoig maga tT yONROTIOLOY aronEiadat voutlovel. 

2? Philochoros, Fragm. Hist. Gr., 22, in Malalas (see n. 5) ott ideiv 
ry tapijy adtod &y AeApoig naga tov AndAAwva tov zovooiy Badooy dé tT 
sivat bsovositat i) Goods, év @ yeapetar Evbdbe xetrat Baroy SOvveos 6 
éx SeuéAns. . 

S Pasty, oss 24453. 

* Schol. Lycophr., v. 208, quoting Callimachus and Euphorion; Clemens 
Alex., Protrept., II, 18 (p. 15 Potter), says on Mt Parnassos. Other passages 
see in Lobeck, Aglaoph., pp. 572; or Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, 
Rel.-wiss. Versuche u. Vorarb., V, pp. 387. 

5 The Byzantine author Malalas, who has preserved the fragment of 
Philochoros, (II, 52, p. 45 Dindorf) narrates the exploits of Dionysos in the 
Euhemistic manner and proceeds to say that he fled from Lycurgus to Delphi 
and died there. He quotes an unknown poet Deinarchos for the information 
that he suspended his weapons in the temple and then says that Philochoros 
gives the same account. Thereupon follows the above-quoted mention of 
the tomb. 
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_was a fact which mystic theology and Euhemerism used and 
interpreted each in its own fashion *. 

Although at first sight it may seem probable that the 
tomb of Dionysos is in some way connected with the rite 
and myth of his dismemberment, a closer inspection leads us 
to dismiss this association. For the dismemberment is a rite 
of the Dionysiac orgia, which were celebrated every second 
year. Aithough no sufficient explanation of the trieteric period 
is found, it is bound up with the orgia comprising the ovo- 
phagia and peculiar to them. But the child Dionysos as a 
spirit of vegetation must be born annually and so must also 
die annually. Moreover it would be somewhat contradictory 
to suppose that the god, whose flesh was eaten by his wor- 
shippers, was afterwards buried in a tomb; the Orphics tried 
to harmonize the conflicting facts by modelling the myth on 
the myth of Thyestes*. Consequently we recognize, as stated 
above, that the cult of Dionysos is composed of two elements: 
one is the trieteric orgia, in which the god is dismembered 
and eaten in the shape of an animal, and the other is the 
conception of the new-born child in the winnowing fan and 
of the death of the god. Here he is clearly the spirit of 
vegetation, and as such must be born and die annually. 

The etymology proves conclusively that we are on the 
right track. The Zeus-child, Ploutos, and Erichthonios were 
handed over to their nurses by Ge, the ‘Earth’; the name of 
the mother of Dionysos, Semele, again signifies ‘Earth’, while his 
own name reveals him as ‘Son of Zeus’ *. Professor Kretschmer, 


1 The tomb of Dionysos ought not to be confused with the tomb of 
Python beneath the omphalos, although this confusion already appears in Ta- 
tian, adv. Graecos, 8, p. 40. See Rohde, Psyche, 5th ed., I, p. 132, n.2. On 
the omphalos see Miss Harrison, JHS, XIX, 1899, pp. 225, and Bull. corr. 
hell, XXIV, 1900, pp. 254, and others, especially the criticism of Roscher, 
Omphalos, Abh. d. Ges. a. Wiss., Leipzig, X XIX, No. 9, pp. 115. There was 
perhaps a tomb of Dionysos at Thebes also, Clemens Rom., Recogn., X, 24; 
cf. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, V, p. 131. 

? See quotation above, p. 494, n. 4. 

* These generally accepted etymologies were proposed by Kretschmer, 
Aus der Anomtia, (1890), pp. 17; cf. Russian semlya, earth, land. The sup- 
posed Phrygian vvaog. ‘son’, corresponds to Greek vc, daughter-in-law. 
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to whom these important discoveries are due, presents them 
as evidence for the Thracian origin of Dionysos; but the in- 
scriptions from which he draws his material are Phrygian, 
and this distinction is not to be lightly passed over. The 
Phrygians were a Thracian tribe, but they immigrated early, 
about 1200 B. C., to Asia Minor, where they overthrew the 
Hittite Empire’. In the centuries after the migration the 
Phrygians and the Thracians had very different fates. The latter 
persisted in their savagery, the former were subjected to the 
influence of the old civilization and religions of Asia Minor. 
These they took over. The cult of the Magna Mater, for 
example, is often called Phrygian, but is of course native to 
Asia Minor. The question raised by the provenance of the 
inscriptions, whether the child Dionysos is really Phrygian 
and not Thracian, is therefore of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than appears from a first glance. Phrygia was, at that 
early time, when the cult of Dionysos was imported, a highly 
civilized country, from which the Greeks received many im- 
pulses °. 

Our first task, to search for the child Dionysos in the 
Phrygian religion, does not, however, seem very promising. 
There is a Phrygian god Sabazios, who is commonly identified 
with Dionysos; but the Phrygian inscriptions, on the contrary, 
call him Zeus Sabazios. His mysteries, which came to Greece 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C., comprised purifications 
and other ceremonies, and the snake took a prominent place 
in them. Later authors relate weird myths and seem to con- 
taminate the mysteries of Sabazios with the cult of Attis. Here 


1 T put forward the opinion that the sudden collapse of the mighty 
Hittite Empire was caused by the Phrygian immigration in an article in the 
Swedish periodical Ymer, 1912, pp. 458. Iam glad that such eminent scholars 
as the late L. W. King, A History of Babylon, p. 241, and Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. des Altertums, 3rd ed., I: 2, p. 805, independently arrived at the same 
conclusion. 

? The Greeks themselves say not only that Dionysos came from Thrace, 
but also that he came from Phrygia. See e. g. Euripides, Bacchae, v. 85, 
Atavucov xatayovsa DPovyiav EF dgéwv ‘HAAdbos eig edovyogovs ayuidg, and 
this is also the reason why the poet in the preceding verses combines the 
orgia of Dionysos with those of the Great Mother. 
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_ there are no traces of the child, but these ure to be found in 
Asia Minor itself. An inscription from the Maeonian district, 
which was inhabited by a mixed Lydo-Phrygian tribe, is de- 
dicated to Meter Hipta and Zeus Sabazios*. The Orphic hymns 
have occasionally preserved precious relics of antiquity. The 
49 hymn invokes “Mother Hipta, the nurse of Bacchos, the 
evoe-crying Virgin’, and though a verse is lost it appears from 
the 48 hymn that Sabazios was delivered to Hipta, and she 
is called the Earth Mother’. Hipta was taken over by Or- 
phism; Proklos relates that she carried on her head the child 
Dionysos in a dzknon, surrounded by a snake*. Here too 
Sabazios, contrary to the generally accepted view but in ac- 
cordance with the inscriptions, is identified with Zeus, and 
Bacchos is the small child in the cradle and is nursed by 
Hipta, who is also called the Earth Mother. 

The Phrygians brought Dionysos with them from their 
Thracian home; their affinity to the Thracians in matters of 
religion also was noted already by the ancients‘, but the cult 
of Dionysos was evidently deeply influenced by native elements. 
It was certainly in some degree contaminated by the espe- 


1 From Menje (Maeonia), published in MWoveetoy xai Bipdodinn tis 
evapyedniig syoaig év Sutevy, 1878—80, p. 169; Denkschr. d. Akad., Wien, 
LIV, 1911, No. If, p. 96, No. 188, Alyrot Usera xai hei SalBasiw. Hipta and 
not Hippa is the correct form, see J. Keil, Meter Hipta, Wiener Eranos 
(1909), pp. 102. Another inscription from Gjéide near Kula on a round altar 
is a dedication running: Denkschr., loc. cit, p. 83, No. 169, Me[A]rivn Mynroa 
Mytoi “Intra etyiy. Professor Kretschmer has quite recently made an interest- 
ing suggestion in the periodical Glotta, XV, 1926, pp. 76. He connects the 
name Hipta with the second part of some Mitannian female names ending in 
-hepa, which is derived trom a goddess Hepa, and thinks that this goddess 
appears in the Boghaz-keui texts under the name of Hebe or Hepit. 

2 Aymi. orph., 49, v.1, Janay xatiyou, Banzov teogor, cetada novonv: 
cf. v. 4 KAdTE WED ebyouévov. YOOviy Mijtee, BaciAoa. 

3 Proklos, ta Timaeum, Il, p. 124 C M, pp. 407 Diehl; cf. II, p. 
171 F and 200 D (pp. I], iv and 198 Diehl). See Kern in Genethliakon fir 
Robert (1910), p. 92, and in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. d. klass. Altertumswiss., 
s. v. Hipta. 

* Strabo comments on it at length, X, pp. 469. The best treatise on 
the relations of Dionysos and his cult to Thrace and Phrygia is still, as regards 
facts, A. Rapp, Die Beztehungen des Diouysoskultes 2 Thrakien und Kletu- 
asten, Programm, Stuttgart, 1882. 

32 
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cially Phrygian cult of the Great Mother *, but on the other 
hand it is probable that the peculiarities of the Phrygian cult 
of Dionysos are due to the Lydians, who were neighbours 
of the Phrygians and mixed with them’. 

The trieteric orgia are that part of the worship of Dio- 
nysos which is most certainly of Thracian origin. They were 
celebrated in midwinter: Plutarch describes the hardships 
which the Thyiades had to endure from snow and cold when 
roaming about on the heights of Mt Parnassos. A far older testi- 
mony is the Delphian month name Dadaphorios which is derived 
from the torches which the Maenads brandished: it corresponds 
to Maimakterion, the first hard winter-month (parts of November 
and December). For this reason the vear was divided at 
Delphi between Dionysos and Apollo, so that the former had 
the winter-months*. Even if a god of vegetation can be 
celebrated in the winter, this Dionysos cannot be a repre- 
sentative of vegetation, which revives and dies again, for this 
idea is indissolubly bound up with the seasons. 

We cannot afford to neglect this difference between the 
common cult of Dionysos which was derived from Thrace 
and that of Asia Minor, namely, that the former was celebra- 
ted in the winter, while the latter on the contrary was con- 
cerned with the god who vanishes during the winter and re- 
vives with the spring. The distinction is, moreover, confirmed 
by the testimony of the other authors. Plutarch relates how 
the Phrygians believed that the god sleeps in the winter and 
is awakened in the summer and celebrated his going to sleep 
and his awakening. He mentions too the Paphlagonian beliei 
that the god is bound and shut up in the winter, but moves 
and is untied in the spring *. Unhappily nothing is known with 


1 Cf. e. g. the passage in Euripides quoted above, p 1496, n 2. 

2 It was noted that the Maeonians were of mixed Lydian and Phrygian 
origin. This is also true of the Mysians. Herodotus counts them as Lydians, 
while other authors disagree, but a valuable statement by Nanthos in Strabo, 
XII, p- 572, informs us that their language was a mixture of Lydian and 
Phrygian; see Kretschmer, Evul. in die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, p. 391. 

3 Plutarch, De E, p. 389 C. 

* Plutarch, De Js. ef Os., 69, p. 378 F, Boies Of tov Yeov oiGuevor 
gemorvos nadeldey, BéQous 0 Evonyovévat, Tote nev KaTEevvacuods, TOTEe 8 ave- 
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certainty about the race to which the Paphlagonians belonged. 
This spring festival of Dionysos is further mentioned by 
Galen, who says that the Bacchants used to tear snakes asunder 
at the end of the spring before the summer had commenced}. 
It is more probable that he is here alluding to his native 
country, the district of Pergamon, than that he has taken 
this reference from the famous Cretan archiater of Nero, 
Andromachus, whom he quotes. Two passages in a late au- 
thor, the rhetor Himerius, describe these spring festivals to 
Dionysos *. In his flowery language Himerius describes how 
the spring brings Dionysos and the Bacchic orgia to the Ly- 
dians, who celebrate them in a frenzy and with dancing on the 
shores of the Golden River, viz. Paktolos. It would certainly 
be somewhat doubtiul whether it were permissible to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from this late passage, if the Lydian 
origin of the Bacchic cult was not corroborated through 
an unexpected discovery. 

In the American excavations at Sardes some Lydian 
inscriptions were found; the largest of them is a bilingual edict, 
in Lydian and Aramaic, of a Persian king Artaxerxes. Some 
short inscriptions are written both in Lydian and Greek. The 
chief result is that we recognize that Lydian is neither of 
Indo-Europaean nor of Semitic origin *. In one of the Greco- 
Lydian bilirgues the Lydian name Baxrfadg is rendered by 
the Greek AtouvvernAng; it follows that PBax- (the ending is un- 
known) was the Lydian name for Dionysos, viz. that Bacchos 


PEQOES paxyebovteg ubt@ teAone. Hagaayoveg O& natadsiatar nai xadelg- 
yrvodal zeluovos- yo0g OE KOEiGdat Kui Gradbecdat Pacxovet. 

1 Galen, De antidot., 1, 6 (STV, p. 45 Kuhn): the best time to collect 
the poison of the snakes is 6 weTage TotTeor. by Kat adtog 6 Mvdodnazos 
ednAwoer, fina xai vi Paxzebortes TE hovbse riadace NaGnay Tag éyOvas 
gavonévou “wey TOO 00g, vi O Hoyusrvov Bégors. 

2 Himerius, Orat., LIT, 6. .lvde! gév ovv nagd Zov6@ Kotang TH Atovicyr 
paxgebovtes uaivovtat pity TO BE Kab ZOQEDONO”, Ene ay abtoig fag évéyny 
Tas GQas aneifpay 6 ijAwog — — — atvdoeig pet ony Fag Auiyvvaog duet ual 
ta Aovicov Ppaxyetuata. Cf. XTV, 7. 

2 J. Fraser, Anatolian Studies to Sir W. Rausay, pp. 139, tries to 
show that Lydian is a mixed language connected with Etruscan and subject 
to Indo-European influence. Unhappily the material is sull very scanty and 


meagre. 
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is a Lydian name, a fact of the highest importance for thé 
origin and history of the Bacchic cult !, and this corroborates” 
the testimony of Himerius that the Bacchic spring festival 
is really Lydian. 

As already remarked the Phrygians took over the religion 
of the old inhabitants to a very great extent, and the cults 
which we are accustomed to call Phrygian are in reality in- 
digenous. The chief of these is the cult of the Great Mother 
of the Mountains, who has also been claimed for the Minoans; 
in my opinion the goddess who occurs in Minoan Crete is not 
an identical, but a kindred, protectress of the life of Nature; 
she may perhaps be called an older and less developed form 
of the Great Mother. There is a god, called 2@fav, the Sa- 
viour, known from the Hellenistic age, who seems to have 
come to Phrygia from the south? He is represented as riding 
with a double axe on his shoulder; the double axe is on the one 
hand the weapon of several deities of Asia Minor and on the 
other the symbol of the Minoan religion. These and other 
points of similarity in religion are very often quoted to prove a 
racial connexion between the Minoans and the peoples of Asia 
Minor. The linguistic proofs for this affinity cover only south- 
western Asia Minor, and it is still an open question which of 
the many different peoples of Asia Minor belonged to the 
same stock as the Minoans, and especially whether the Ly- 
dians can claim to have been related to them. On the other 
hand there is ample evidence for the fact that religious forms 
and ideas spread in Asia Minor beyond the boundaries of race 


1 Sardis, VI: 1, p. 39, L. 25. Narvvas Baupass Aotiuviil. Navvag 
dovuomséog “Agtéudt. The editor has put the question with some hesitation: 
the conclusion is fully recognized by Wilamowitz, Pindar, p. 45, “Seit Baxyos 
tm Lxdischen ans Licht getveten ist, in das er ohne Zweifel aus dem Phry- 
gischen ubernommen war, seit Senédy als phrygisch erkannt tst, kann an 
der Herkunft dieser Gétter kein Zweifel sein. His derivation of the name 
Bacchos from Phrygian is questionable; taking into account the difference 
between the Thracian and Phrygian cult it is more likely that the Phrygians 
borrowed the name of the god for whom they celebrated their spring festival 
from the indigenous population than that they brought it with them from 
Thrace. I think that Bacchos is Lydian. 

* See the article by Héfer in Roscher’s Lex. der Mythol. 
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-and language. With regard to the very peculiar idea which 

was our Clue, the Divine Child borne by the Earth and not 
reared by its mother, — an idea which is almost unparalleled 
elsewhere, — it does not seem too bold to assume that it was 
borrowed by the Phrygians from the Lydians, and that it ulti- 
mately goes back to those indigenous inhabitants of Asia Mi- 
nor who were of the same stock as the Minoans. 

So the circle is closed. We are thus carried back to the 
religion of the very people who originally inhabited Greece, 
Crete, and parts of Asia Minor. Jt seems to be a fair assump- 
tion that the idea of the Divine Child, the spirit of vegetation 
who was borne by the Earth and nursed by Nature daemons 
or even by animals, also belonged to the religion of the Mi- 
noan people. 

The mother of the Child is the Earth. She rises from 
the ground and delivers the child Ploutos or Erichthonios to 
its nurses. The name of the mother of Dionysos, Semele, signi- 
fies earth. Only in the birth of the Zeus-child does Mother 
Earth play another part: she takes the child from its mother 
and carries it to the holy cave, where it is concealed. This is 
evidently the result of a compromise by which only a secondary 
roéle was assigned to Mother Earth, which the real nature of 
must remain uncertain!. The idea that the young vegetation 
is born of the Earth and nursed by others, Nature daemons, 
— or to take the names of the Erichthonios myth, the Dew 
and the Bright Sky, — is so simple that neither explanation 
nor comments are needed; it corresponds periectly to a plain 
and simple vegetation cult, which includes the tree cult be- 
cause trees and shrubs also blossom in the spring and the 
bough is the usual symbol of the sprouting vegetation. It fits 
in very well with the Minoan religion as revealed to us by the 


! We cannot proceed further except to guesses. It may be guessed that 
Rhea and Ge are simply doubles, and that when Rhea was retained the only 
possible method of introducing the Greek Ge was to make her receive and 
carry the child. Or else we may suppose that Zeus, like every Greek god, 
had his parents in the myth, and as neither the mythical mother nor the idea 
of the Zeus-child borne by the Earth as a spirit of vegetation could be dis- 
carded, the said compromise was resorted to. 
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monuments; witness, for example, the sacred boughs watered, 
by Nature daemons. It would perhaps be tempting to enlarge 
upon the subject and to make further comparisons, for Mother 
Earth takes a prominent place in the religious ideas of the 
Greeks and in the modern discussion of them‘, but it will be 
more prudent to resist such a temptation, for Ge very seldom 
appears in Greek religion as a cult goddess, but is rather a 
figure of popular belief whose importance has been stressed by 
cosmogonic and semi-philosophical speculation. With regard to 
one point often mentioned both by ancient and by modern writ- 
ers, the parallelism of the fertilization of Earth and of man, I must 
warn the student that there are absolutely no traces of sexual 
symbols in the Minoan monuments. It will be a valuable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Minoan religion and its influence 
on Greek religion, if the evidence adduced can be considered 
sulficient to prove that the belief in the birth of the young ve- 
getation from the Earth was a part of the Minoan religion and 
in its peculiarly Minoan form passed over into Greek religion. 

The result of this exposition is of importance also for the 
worship of Dionysos. The latter is admittedly of foreign 
origin, and although its derivation from Thrace is reeognized, 
we were led to discern a twofold origin, Phrygian as well as 
Thracian. We have already noted the conflicting ideas and 
rites which indicate this division: the trieteric period bound 
up with the dismemberment of the god, and the annual cele- 
bration of the Phrygian Bacchic festivals, which according to 
the nature of things must be supposed also for the Divine 
Child connected with the Phrygian cult of Dionysos; the cele- 
bration of the orgia by the Maenads and of the omophagia in 
the midst of the winter, and the Phrygian celebration of the 
advent of Dionysos, viz. the birth of the Divine Child, in the 
spring; the presence of Dionysos during the winter at Delphi, 
and his absence during the winter according to the myths of 
Asia Minor, where he is thought of as sleeping or shut up during 
that season. There is yet another point where the difference 
is less obvious but still of such importance, especially with 


‘ T refer especially to the famous book of A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 
Srd_ed., 1925, which has had a lasting influence. 
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‘regard to the Minoan connexions of the Divine Child, that 
“it should be discussed in detail. 

The part which the snake plays in the Phrygian cult of 
Dionysos is very prominent. According to the late Orphic 
account of Proklos, u snake surrounded the Mkuon of Dio- 
nysos; we know the snake from the mysteries of Sabazios and 
from the Bacchic orgia of Lydia’. The snake is intimately 
bound up with the Eleusinian mysteries, in which the Divine 
Child appears, and the chest, in which the Divine Child of 
Athens, Erichthonios, was laid, also contained snakes, while he 
is himseli represented as half man, half snake. The Divine 
Child and the snake are intimately associated. In the Thracian 
cult of Dionysos the god was represented as an animal, which 
was torn to pieces and devoured, but this animal is a quadru- 
ped. Of course the Thracian Maenads are also said to handle 
snakes, and yase paintings do in fact show them with snakes 
in their hands; but this may be due to a confusion of the 
cults, and we may reasonably suppose that originally the 
quadrupeds were associated with the trieteric orgia of Thra- 
cian origin and the snake on the contrary with the Phrygian 
cult of the Divine Child. 

Now there is a difference between the Divine Child in 
Crete and in the other parts of Greece where it has been 
traced. There it is regularly associated with the snake, except 
Hyakinthos, of whom our knowledge is rather scanty; the 
Zeus-child is not, at least in Crete 7. This distinction is paral- 

1 See above, pp. 197 and 499, 

? There is one single testimony. Schol. Arat., v. 46, describes a cataster- 
ism, quoting a Cretan myth that Zeus transformed himself wto a snake and 
his nurses into bears to escape Kronos who was pursuing him. The myth 
refers to the constellations of the Snake and the Bears, and 1s, like most 
catasterisms, of a late date, although it is referred to a poet using the name 
of Epimenides by Pohlenz, ™. Jahrb. f. klass. Alt, XXXVII, 1916, p. 570. 
Another myth which associates the Zeus-child with the snake comes from the 
mainland; it is the aiftion of the cult ot the hero Sosipolis at Olympia, and 
Sosipolis is elsewhere «an epithet of Zeus. He was worshipped in the same 
temple as Eileithyia. The myth ‘Paus., VI, 20, 4) relates that before a battle 
between the Eleans and the Arcadians a woman appeared with a small child, 
which was to help the Eleans. The Eleans put the child down beture their 
line of battle and as the Arcadians advanced it was transformed into a snake. 
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leled by another: apart irom Hvakinthos the Divine Child in 
Greece is not simply the spirit of vegetation but particularly 
the spirit of the fruit of the fields. The Eleusinian Ploutos 
shows this in his very name, while the child Dionysos is laid 
in the winnowing fan. This parallelism can hardly be accidental, 
and demonstrates that the snake of the Divine Child is of the 
same nature as the snake of Zeus Ktesios, the house-guarding 
snake which protects the store-chamber with the housed corn 
and which was therefore quite naturally associated with the 
spirit of the crops. 

The ecstatic cult of Dionysos, which spread all over 
Greece in the archaic age, was a poweriul religious move- 
ment. I venture to think that its strength is better understood, 
if we assume that it was not an importation of a completely 
foreign god and form of religion but the revival of old Minoan 
and Mycenaean religious ideas, and perhaps also rites, which 
had for a time fallen into the background. The ideas peculiar 
to the Minoan religion were suppressed under the overwhelm- 
ing onset of the gods and religious ideas which the con- 
querors brought with them, but just as the old gods did not 
vanish but mingled with the new comers, so the old religious 
ideas persisted in secret. When the opportunity arose they 
emerged once more to cause a religious revolution, the occa- 
sion being the acceptance of a foreign cult with kindred ideas 
of a mystic character; this was the Thracian worship of Dio- 
nysos combined with the Phrygian form of the same cult, 
which had already been transiormed through the influence of 
the native religion of Asia Minor, which in its turn also con- 
tained elements of Minoan origin, identical with or similar to 
Minoan ideas which still survived in Greece. 

The characteristic peculiarity of this movement is its 
mysticism, which combines with the belief in the reborn and 
dying god, who is by origin the spirit of vegetation. Thus the 
This myth is very interesting tcf. Robert, Athen. Mitt, XVIII, 1893, pp. 37) 
and may be compared with that of the Divine Child, but our information is 
too scanty to permit a definite decision. Above all it may be observed that 
there is no evidence for a connexion with vegetation-rites or beliefs; on the 
other hand Sosipolis is associated with Eileithyia. 
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‘old religious idea acquires a deep emotional value, when the 

’ god appears as the divine prototype of the inexorable fate of 
man, whose birth and decay form so salient a feature of the 
mysteries. This idea would seem more natural if it originated 
in the Minoan religion, where the tree (that is the vegetation) 
cult seems to find ecstatic expression in sacred dances and 
lamentations. These ideas were elaborated, sometimes in the 
form of strange rites and myths, in Orphism, which too is a 
creation of the religious movement in the archaic age. 

Some facts which add to the probability of the view 
here proposed deserve mention. It has already been pointed 
out that the Eleusinian mysteries are probably of Mycenaean 
origin. The rdle which is attributed to Crete, the old home 
of the Minoans, where a Minoan population and Minoan ideas 
lingered on most persistently, in the religious documents of 
the archaic age has hitherto been hardly sufficiently explained, 
but in the light of the exposition given here it becomes natural 
and easy to appreciate. In art we begin to recognize that 
surviving Minoan traditions of Cretan origin have contributed 
to the rise of Greek art in the archaic age. The same would, 
of course, be still more natural in the history of religion. 

It is recognized that Apollo is an intruder at Delphi, 
although he behaves as the host and protector of Dionysos. 
This myth is a reflection of the fact that Delphi was a My- 
cenaean cult-place usurped by the new comer, Apollo. We may 
be justified in thinking that the cult of the Divine Child was 
a part of the pre-Apolline cult at Delphi, but this is a con- 
jecture for which only general evidence can be adduced. The 
sacred legend in the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
relates! that the god in the shape of a dolphin sprang on board 
a ship carrying Cretans from Knossos and brought the ship 
and the men to Krisa, the harbour of Delphi; there the god 
appeared in his real shape and ordered the Cretans to be his 
servants in his temple. This tale of a Cretan connexion 
with Delphi has caused much embarrassment, but is readily 
comprehensible if taken as a recollection of the link between 
Delphi and the chief seats of the Minoan religion, Crete and 


Hom. Hymn. tn Apoll. Pyth., v. 210 et seqq. 
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Knossos. This is also true of the relations ot Eleusis to Crete‘ 
indicated in the hymn to Demeter, where the goddess herself 
says that she came oversea from Crete’. The myth of lasion 
and Demeter in Homer and Hesiod may also be adduced’, 
for there is absolutely no reason for its localization in Crete, 
if it was not originally a Cretan myth. The gist of it is the 
conception of the marriage or union of the spirits of vegeta- 
tion; this is found in Crete, and out of this union springs 
Ploutos, the Divine Child of Eleusis. 

These are rather the outward indications of Cretan in- 
fluence on Greek religion; there are also signs, however, that 
the mystical movement which overtook Greece in the archaic 
age had its home, or to put it more cautiously one of its 
homes, in Crete. The cult of Zeus in Crete had a mystic 
character which is completely foreign to the Greek Zeus and 
can only be explained as a relic of Minoan religion asso- 
ciated with Zeus, and this is not just limited to the Zeus- 
child. According to Cretan traditions quoted by Diodorus ? 
mysteries comparable with those of Eleusis and Samothrake 
were celebrated at Knossos in the presence of all who cared 
to attend. This is a general statement not especially applying 
to the cult of Zeus but characteristic of Cretan religion; it 
reminds one of the festival in which the marriage of Zeus 
and Hera was imitated in the same town near the river 
Theren‘*. Strabo states that both the cult of Dionysos and 
that of Zeus were celebrated in Crete in an orgiastie manner 
and with tollowers resembling the Satyrs, — namely, the 
Couretes *. 

The chiei testimony for the mystical character of the 
cult of the Couretes is the much quoted chorus in the Cretans 


1 Hymn. Hom. tn Cer., v. 123. 

? Hes., Theog., v. 969 et seqq.; Odyss., V, 125 et seqq., mentions neither 
the place nor the child, but says that Zeus killed [asion with his lightning. 

3 Diodorus, V, 77. 

* Diodorus, V, 72; ef. above, p. 481. 

® Strabo, X, p. 468. After mentioning the tollowers of Apollo, of De- 
meter, and of Dionysos he proceeds: év 0& ry Koyrn nai raita Ta TO dog 
icod idieg énetedsiro fet Goyasnod ai ToIotTeY MeOTOAWY Viol NEGI TOY 
Atévyssy eict oi Sarveor tobTous 0 @véuagoy Kuvoiras. 
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of Euripides'. The priests live in timber houses in lonely 
places, are clad in white garments, do not touch the meat of 
any living thing, and avoid everything that is connected with 
birth and death. They call themselves mvstat of Zeus Idaios 
and Bacchants of the Couretes, and say that they have accom- 
plished the omophagia of Zagreus and brandished the torches 
of the Mountain Mother. This is a rather fantastic and syn- 
cretistic picture of the cult of the Couretes, and no doubt 
those scholars are right who think that Euripides is alluding 
to Orphic doctrines ®. His words are not to be used as a testi- 
mony for the details of the cult, but it is very significant that 
such doctrines and associations could be imputed to it, and 
this is a proof of the mystic character of the Cretan cult of 
Zeus in the fifth century B.C. Porphyrius relates how Py- 
thagoras went to Crete, was initiated into the mysteries of 
one of the Idaean Dactyls, Morgos, and underwent some puri- 
fications in which a thunderstone played a part. He proceeds 
to describe his visit to the Idaeun cave, where he saw the 
throne which was spread every year with carpets for Zeus, 
and wrote his epitaph *. 

These accounts are certainly not wholly reliable; the 
last-quoted is tinged with the syncretistic mysticism of a late 
age, and that of Diodorus is a piece of Euhemeristic adapta- 
tion of the myths designed to show that the Greek yods and 
Greek religion originated in Crete. But on the other hand 
they are no mere invention, but are founded upon the recog- 
nized mystic character of the Cretan cult of Zeus. It is said 
that the most holy and unspeakable mysteries were celebrated 
in the cave of Zeus*. There is perhaps a very old testimony 
to the orgiastic character of the cult of the Couretes in the 
so-called bronze shields, several of which were found in the 


1 Euripides. Crefans, Fragm. Trag. Gr., No. 472, see Poerner, De 
Cur. et Corvb., pp. 246; Aly, Philolog, LXXI, 1912, p. 460; Jane E. Harrison, 
Prol. to the Study of Greek Rel., pp. 479. 

2 EF. g. Wilamowitz, Berliner Alass. Texte, V: 2, p. 78, and others 
quoted by Poerner, Joc. cit., p. 247, nm. 2. 

* Porphyrius. Vita Pythag., 17; ct above, p. 483, a. 1. 

* Schol. in Plat. De leg., introduction. 
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Idaean cave. Professor Thiersch has pointed out that they are 
too small to be shields, the diameter of the largest being only 
55 cm., and proposes to consider them as cymbals used in the 
cult of the Couretes'. The cymbal is characteristic of the 
orgiastic cult. The best preserved and best known specimen ? 
shows the ‘Master of Animals’ in Assyrianized style standing 
on the back of a bull and swinging a lion over his head with 
both hands; on each side there is an almost entirely Assyrian 
daemon. Although the strongly Assyrianized style makes it 
doubtful whether this representation may be instanced as evi- 
dence for a Greek cult, it was tentatively suggested above as 
possible that the Minoan Master of Animals survives in this 
image, and if that be so, he is combined with Zeus. Then the 
peculiarly mystic and orgiastic character of the Cretan cult 
of Zeus may be understood as a survival of Minoan Nature 
worship. But I repeat that this suggestion is uncertain. 

The testimonies are in detail subiect to doubt, but are 
generally taken as proving the mystic and orgiastic character 
of the cult of Zeus in Crete and especially of that performed 
by the Couretes. The cult of Dionysos is conspicuously absent 
in Crete. Dionysos is rare on Cretan coins, occurring only 
at Sybrita and sometimes at Kydonia. The reason why Dio- 
nysos does not appear in Crete can only be that he was not 
needed there, the religious ideas of which he was the herald 
having already been applied to the Cretan Zeus. Through 
Orphism Dionysos was brought into close relationship with Zeus. 
The same is the case in Phrygia, where Sabazios was identified 
partly with Zeus and partly with Dionysos, and the child Dio- 
nysos is begotten by the Earth and Zeus, and nursed by the 
Earth Mother, Meter Hipta. The inscriptions identifying Saba- 
zios with Zeus are so late that Orphic influence is possible, but 
on the other hand it is difficult to understand why the identi- 
fication with Dionysos was rejected by the Phrygians them- 


* Thiersch, Altkretisches Kuretengerét, Arch, Anzeiger, 1913, pp. 47. 

* Ant. crét., I, pl. 40; cf. above, pp. 442 seq. Other such shields were 
found in the temple at Phaestus (above, p. 397) and in the temple of the 
Dictaean Zeus at Palaikastro, BSA, XI, pl. XVI; ci. F. Poulsen, Der Orient 
und die frithgriech. Kunst, pp. 77. 
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: selves, unless their Sabazios in some respects corresponded 
more to Zeus than to Dionysos, with whom he shared the 
mystic and orgiastic cult. 

The evidence for the cult of Dionysos in Crete refers to 
the Dionysos of the Orphics. This is probably true of the 
passage in Strabo already quoted'. Other authorities refer 
explicitly to the Orphic myth of the child Dionysos-Zagreus 
which was torn to pieces by the Titans. The evidence appears 
in a Euhemeristic setting in Diodorus, who makes excerpts from 
a Euhemeristic writer, whose aim is to show that all the Greek 
gods originated in Crete *. He says that this god, who in the 
Orphic myth was said to have been torn to pieces by the 
Titans, was born in Crete, the child of Persephone by Zeus. 
In Firmicus Maternus the Euhemeristic method is applied to 
the omophagia and to the Orphic account of the death of the 
child Dionysos *. He relates how the Cretans, to placate the 
wrath of the tyrant, made the day of the funeral into a trie- 
teric festival, in which the events of the child's death were 
imitated; they tore a bull asunder with their teeth, devoured 
the pieces, and roamed about in the forests in a frenzy. 

Of course the parallels adduced by the Euhemeristic 
writers are to be treated with the utmost caution. The omo- 
phagia was a piece of the ritual of the trieteric Dionysia; in 
Orphism it was incorporated in the myth about the child Dio- 
nysos and the anthropogony. There are several famous myths 
which record that not only animals but also men, especially 
children, fell victims to the Maenads, but it may reasonably 
be doubted whether these myths correspond to the real truth, 
that is, whether the omophagia was ever, even in exceptional 
cases, a cannibalistic meal. The origin and the early devel- 
opment of Orphism are hidden in a cloud, which owing to the 


1 Above, p. 506 and n. 5. 

2 Diodorus in his fifth book from chapter 65 onwards. At the end of 
ch, 80 he says that he follows partly the theologian Epimenides, partly three 
other authors whom he names. On this, see the paper by Bethe quoted p. 
473, n. 1. The passage referred to, which is found in ch. 75, belongs to the 
so-called Epimenides, who 1s of course a falsification of later date. 

3 Firmicus Maternus, de err. prof. rel., ch. 6. 
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nature of our sources will never be wholly dispersed; but one 
thing is clear, that Orphism combined elements from various 
different religious sources into one system}. 

The following suggestions may be tentatively proposed. 
The connexion of Orphism with Thrace and the Thracian cult of 
Dionysos is testitied by the Thracian origin of Orpheus; but the 
rite of the omophagia was discarded and transferred to the an- 
thropogonic myth, where it appears not as a sacred act but as 
a crime. The vicious Titans surprised the child at play, dis- 
membered, and devoured it. They were smitten by the light- 
ning of Zeus and from their ashes man was created, in whom 
parts of the vicious nature of the Titans combine with parts 
of the divine nature of the Divine Child. Hence it is the duty 
of man and the aim of the Orphic mysteries to free man from 
his innate viciousness, and this is attained by purifications and 
ascetism, which are prominent features of the Orphic ritual. 
The myth of Dionysos and the Titans appears to be founded 
on a combination of the Thracian rite oi the omophagia and 
the conception of the Divine Child. But the Divine Child was 
most prominent in the Cretan myth of the childhood of Zeus; 
in other Greek cults and myths it had passed into the back- 
ground. Consequently the Orphic myth was localized to Crete, 
though this localization cannot support a Cretan origin of Or- 
phism; it appears, however, that kindred elements of a mystic 
and orgiastic character derived trom a Cretan cult encouraged 
this localization °. 

Perhaps Crete was of greater importance with regard to 
Orphism, although the evidence has been swept away by time. 
In the Hellenistic age at least Orphism had taken hold of Crete. 
Three of those inscribed strips of gold-leaf which were placed 
in tombs, and which are precious documents of the Orphic 
doctrine, though mostly found in Southern Italy where Orphism 
was especially popular, have also come to light in the Cretan 


1 Ct. my Afstory of Greek Rel., pp. 213. 

> Kern, Orpheus, pp. 51, mghtly calls attention to the conception of 
the child at play in the mysteries. It appears also in the mysteries of the 
Cabiri. I think that this conception is a by-product of the myth of the in- 
nocent child which met its fate playing as children do. 
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town of Eleutherna’. But this is of course no proof of Or- 
phism in an earlier age. For that we may refer to the orgiastic 
eharacter of the dance of the Couretes, the companions of the 
Zeus-child, for owing to their mystic character the Orphic and 
the Cretan myths were fused; the Couretes are also said to 
have danced around the child Dionysos ?. 

The Divine Child takes a prominent place in Orphism, 
although its rdle is very different from that of the Divine Child 
whose history is traced here. But in studying this innovation, 
we ought not to forget that Orphism is a speculative religion 
created by a religious genius, at least in its most vital doctrines, 
and that this man combined and reshaped the various elements 
with the independence and sovereignty of genius. Ifthe con- 
tributions of Crete to Orphism are diificult to discern, its 
influence on other religious movements of the archaic age 
is more evident and easier to trace. Orphism also incorpor- 
ated that longing for purifications which combines the mystie 
desires and the legalist leanings of man, In this age a great 
number of miracle-workers, seers, and purificatory priests 
appear; they are associated with Apollo by virtue of their 
purificatory activities, but on the other hand they are deeply 
affected by mysticism *. The most famous of them is the 
Cretan Epimenides. There is no doubt that he really existed, 
although the traditions concerning his date are conflicting 
and dilficult to value. The best known episode is his long 
sleep in a cave. He was called the ‘new Courete’. A poem 
on theogony was ascribed to him which shows points of si- 
milarity to Orphic ideas *. Another similar personage oj Cretan 
origin was Karmanor, who was even said to have purified 
Apollo himself when he had slain Pytho. On the whole Crete 
was by common consent regarded as the home of purifications 


! Kern, Fragm. Orph., Nos 32 b: Jane E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study 
of Greek Rei., pp. 661, No. UL. 

2 Clem. Alex, Protr., TI, 17 (p. 15 Potter). 

* see my History of Greck Rel., pp. 201. 

* The information about his lite and writings is collected by Diels, 
Fragm. der Vorsokr., 3rd ed., Ul, pp. 185, see also Kern s. v. in Pauly- 
Wissowa, PRealeuc. da. klass. Altertumseiss. The Epimenides alluded to by 


Diodorus is fictitious, see above, p. 509, n. 2. 
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and the mantic art', and if the tradition is authentic that . 
Onomacritus, one of the most famous of the Orphicians of 
the sixth century B. C. who lived at the court of Pisistratus, 
spent some time in Crete in order to learn soothsaying, this 
reputation was of old date. It agrees well with the mystic 
poem of Epimenides. 

The suggestions made in the last few pages are not in- 
tended to disentangle the origin of the Orphic doctrines; [ am 
quite aware of the ambiguous character of the evidence 
adduced. Their sole aim is to point out that Cretan religion 
in accordance with commonly received opinion had a certain 
bias towards mysticism. If this character of the Cretan reli- 
gion is considered in conjunction with the reputation of Crete 
as a home of purificatory priests and miracle-workers, there is 
just reason to suppose that Crete actively contributed to the 
religious revival in the archaic age. In this respect Crete 
differs appreciably from other parts of Greece, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that this difference is due to a stronger sur- 
vival of Minoan elements in Crete than elsewhere. They were 
not absent even in the rest of Greece, but they were more 
hidden, and only reappeared when the Dionysiac movement 
swept over the land bringing with itself kindred elements. 

The vistas opened up in our search for traces of the 
Divine Child are very far-reaching and of primary impor- 
tance for understanding the violent and deep religious move- 
ments of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C. These are 
conspicuous for the strongly emotional character of the reli- 
gious forms they propagated, and there is very deep reli- 
gious and emotional value in the conception of the Divine 
Child and the myths and rites connected with it; both origi- 
nate in the conception of the dying and reviving vegetation. 
We have reason to suppose that this idea and the rites ex- 
pressing it occurred in the Minoan religion, and these ideas 
and rites were capable, as no others were, of being amplified 
and applied to man and his fate and longings. This was done 
in the great religious movements of the archaic age, but the 
foundations upon which they built were older and went back 


1 Rohde, Psyche, 5th ed., II, p. 96. 
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to the Minoan age; we shall understand the strength of these 
movements better, if we look upon them not as a wholesale 
importation of foreign religious ideas and forms but as in 
great measure a recrudescence of the old religion, just as 
the revival of art in the same period seems to have come 
from Crete and to have been due to a revival of the Mi. 
noan spirit. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE HERO CULT AND THE AFTER LIFE. 


I. THE HERO CULT. 


ope attitude towards Euhemerism has changed abruptly. 
In antiquity it carried the day in spite of other ideas 
concerning the origins of religion and was the most powerful 
instrument in the destruction of the old faith. It dominated 
the ideas concerning pagan religions for centuries; in modern 
times it has fared worse than ill. Although the Greeks them- 
selves, as far as post-Homeric records go back, thought of 
the heroes as men who had lived and died, and although 
ethnology provides an abundance of examples of men who 
have lived, died, and afterwards been honoured as gods, — 
so much so that even the actual corporeal relics of a man who 
after his death wus venerated as a god by his people are pre- 
served in the Museum of Ethnology at Cambridge, — it has 
been regarded almost as a sign oi an unscientific mind to yield 
even so much to Euhemerism as to allow that the heroes, or at 
any rate some oi them, were once real men. They were said 
to have been faded gods or anything else except once corporeal 
beings. It has been asserted that if their graves had been dis- 
closed, no bones would have been found in them: their so-called 
graves were said to be cult places of old gods who had been 
degraded to the rank of heroes; the consequence oi this de- 
gradation was that the cult place was called a tomb |. 


» I quote a dictum of Miss Harrison, Themis, p. XXXII, which is the 
more characteristic in being proposed incidentally in an addendum: "Dr Pfister 
in his Religuienkult tm Altertuim, p. 396 and passim, shows convincingly that 
the evidence of excavation is dead against Euhemerism. “Jw allgemtetnen wird 
man behaupten dtirfen, dass wenn dte Griechen etumal die Graber threr 
Heroen aufgegraben hdtten, sie in den wettaus meisten Fallen keine Gebeine 
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: Time bas again changed. In reeent years two compre- 
hensive treatises on the hero cult have appeared which both 
decidedly adopt the old Greek and Euhemeristic view. It may 
perhaps be said that the two distinguished authors of these 
works, Dr Farnell and Professor Foucart, reproduce the views 
of that older school which was attacked in England by Miss 
Harrison and others, in Germany by Usener and his followers, 
but there is no doubt that their views and reasoning are 
gaining ground also among younger students of Greek religion. 
This is the place for a discussion not of principles but of facts, 
and I must be content to state the case in a few words. 
If the heroes were not by origin dead men who had a tomb, 
how did it come about that gods who had been degraded 
were regarded precisely as dead men and their cult places 
as tombs? Or if there were, to begin with, no heroes in the 
common sense of the word, whence came the persistent beliei 
of the Greeks in such heroes? I find the question impossible 
to answer satisfactorily, and in fact not one of those who main- 
tain that the heroes are degraded gods has tried to give an 
answer. I think that the Greeks were right with regard to the 
genuine heroes; there are others also, degraded gods etc., but 
with these we are not concerned here. The prooi lies in the 
form of the hero cult which is the same as that of the cult of 
the dead. The cult of the heroes arose from the cult of the dead 
in such a manner that instead of being a family cult like the cult 
of the dead, it became a cult common to all the people. Or to 
make a sharper distinction between the different stages of the 
religious process which may be summarized under the name of 

the cult of the dead, we have to begin with the funeral or 

burial customs which are performed only once, on the occasion 
of a man’s death, though they are spread over a longer period, 
from the moment of the death and the day of the funeral to 
some fixed days afterwards. Next follows what Dr Farnell calls 
the ‘tendance’ of the dead, the bringing of gilts and sacrifices 
ete, to the dead man and his tomb on certain days or on 
certain occasions. This service, at least in the historic age, 


gefunden haben wtivden. Die ‘Gréber’ waren alte Kultstdtten”. Dr Pfister's 
testimony is doubly valuable as he bas no theoretical axe to grind’. 
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is to a great extent a repetition of some of the funeral cus’ 
toms; it is nevertheless a cult, though in practice it may not 
have been so regular as the other forms and may have been 
apt to be forgotten as time elapsed, memory faded, and those 
who had known the dead man and stood near him died 
themselves. The cult of ancestors is the service of the dead 
moulded into regular and fixed forms und repeated at fixed 
intervals; it is performed by the members of the family and 
prolonged for generations. When such a regular cult of the 
dead is severed from the family and becomes a concern ot the 
public in general, u hero cult arises. The classical age etiected 
the sharp distinction between the cult of the dead and the 
cult of the heroes, for while the cult of the dead was seriously 
restricted by laws, the cult of the heroes persisted in its 
old, full forms. 

That this was the development, — or to pick out the ¢on- 
tested point, that the cult of the heroes arose out of the cult 
of the dead, -~ will be strongly corroborated, if it can be 
proved that hero worship goes back into the Mycenaean age, 
for then we shall have the missing archaeological evidence that 
the hero cult is a cult at a tomb. Both Dr Farnell and Pro- 
fessor Foucart have hinted at this. The richness of the gifts 
buried with the dead in the shait graves at Mveenae and the 
stately beehive tombs are a well-known and eloquent testi- 
mony of the elaborate and sumptuous burial customs which 
evidently could be bestowed only upon members ot the royal 
kin. But scores of tombs show that the people imitated them 
as far as they could. The Cretan tombs are not so rich; the 
difference between them and those of the mainland has been 
pointed out above’. But here the funeral customs must be 
dismissed with a word about their magnificence ind the care 
taken for the dead; we have to do with the continued cult 
ot the dead. 

Dr Farnell pointed briefly to the altar on the shatt graves 
at Mycenae and the traces which show that e.g. the tomb at 
Menidi was tended ior generations ?. Professor Foucart under- 


} See above, pp. 264 seq. and 368 seq. 
* Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality, pp. 4 
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. lined the importance of the grave cult at Mycenae ', but the 
archaeological facts are so important that they deserve to be 
fully set forth and appreciated; and in the meanwhile several 
other very interestine facts have come to light. 

The continuation of the cult at the tomb into the Greek 
age presupposes a cult in the Mycenaean age. This is not 
only a natural assumption, but is also corroborated by archaeo- 
logical facts, of which some are generally known and will 
be mentioned below. But as the archaeological evidence for 
a continued cult of the dead is in the nature o! things rare, 
we may recall a fact which seems to be due to such a cult, 
the small niches which are sometimes found in the dronios of 
Mycenaean tombs. In a chamber tomb at Nauplia there was 
a recess in the wall of the dromos near the doorway of the 
tomb-chamber, about a metre above the floor of the drozmios, 
a metre high, 1 m. 20 broad, and 75 cm. deep. The fragments 
of bones found in the filling had evidently been brought in acci- 
dentally, with the exception of a fragmentary idol, a plate, and 
some glass-like splinters which had also perhaps been brought 
in with the fillmg. Such niches were found in other tombs 
also, but have never been satisfactorily accounted for? In 
the dremos of tomb TH at Asine about 3 metres from the 
doorway was a niche, 1 m. 10 broad, 70 cm. high, 55 cm. deep, 
and about 30 em. above the floor of the dromos, It was 
blocked by stones and in it were found much destroyed re- 
mains af human bones, some Mycenaean sherds and vases, and 
a glass pearl. The chamber itself was almost-empty *. In the 
north wall of the dromos of tomb V in the same necropolis, 
about half a metre from the door of the tomb-chamber there 
was an arched niche, more than two metres above the floor of 
the #romos. The niche was about 55 cm. broad, 45 cm. in 
height und depth, and was sealed by a stone. It seems to 
have been made expressly for the ceramics found im it, three 
sub-Mycenaean vases of which the largest, an amphora, must 

* Foucart, Le Culte des Héros chez les Grecs, Mem. de Acad. des 
fuscr, XLU, 1918, pp. 40. 

® Athen, Mitt, Vi 1880. p. toz 

* Ball. de la Socteté des Lettres de Lund, 1924-25, po Su, 
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have been tilted to enable it to be introduced into the niche. 
In this amphora were found carbonized animals’ bones mixed 
with some black earth; the mouth was covered by a cup. 
In addition to the three vases there was a small cow's 
head of terracotta. It is evident that this tind, which does 
not contain any human remains, is an offering made after 
the tomb was closed; the dromos, at any rate, was in part 
barred’. In the Kalkani necropolis near Mycenae a very small 


Fic. 111. NiIcHR AT THF ENTRANCE TO GRAVE No, 599 IN THE KALKANT NECROPOLIS. 


niche of the same kind was jound at the entrance to grave 
No. 5297. These niches seem too small to be destined for 
burial purposes, in which case they may be explained as serv- 
ing the cult of the dead 3. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 52 and 91 and pl. XLV, 1. 

* Photo lent by Dr Boethius and reproduced with Mr Wace’s per- 
mission. 

% They are perhaps derived from Minoan Crete. On each side of the fore- 
hall of the Royal Tomb at Isopata there js a niche the depth and breadth ot 
which are a little less than 1 m. 20. These niches were used for secondary 
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{ uppend a discussion of the pits discovered in Myce- 
naean tombs, which in some cases were certainly destined to 
receive oiferings to the dead?, and the traces of fire which 
some scholars take as evidence that cremation was coming 
into use in the latest Mycenaean age. A distinction must be 
made as regards the position of the pits in question. 

1) Pits in the tomb. In the tomb at Menidi there was a 
kind of terrace or bench oj irreguiar layers of stones about 
70 cm. high occupying one third of the floor on the south side. 
Underneath this terrace near the southern wall there was a pit, 
which reached the floor under the stone layers (length 80 cm., 
breadth 35 cm., depth 20 cm.); it was completely filled with dark 
ashes of charcoal’. It is one of the obvious instances of the 
many traces of fire in Mycenaean tombs; the pit may have 
served the cult, but this cannot have continued for long. It must 
have ceased at any rate when the stone bench was superim- 
posed, Perhaps the pit was only in use in certain ceremonies. 

This latter supposition seems to be well founded in a 
most important case, the unrifled beehive tomb at Dendra near 
Mideia, which was excavated last summer by Professor Persson 
with rich results. Below the floor of the vaulted chamber 
there were two graves, about 1 '%2 m. deep and c. halia 
metre beneath the floor, covered with large limestone slabs. In 
these the dead rested covered with precious obiects. It is to 
be noted that the clay, with which the graves were filled, 
was mixed with charcoal particles, the explanation of which 
is with some probability that the clay had been mixed up 
with charcoal from the burial offerings. Beside these two 
graves there were two other pits. The bottom floor of both 
graves was covered with a bed of chalk about 2 cm. deep, 


interments, but there are no indications as to their original use. They are 
arched like the niche in the tomb at Nauplia. See Evans, The Tombs of 
Knossos, Archaeologia, LIX, 1906, p. 140 and pi. 94. 

! Paribeni, Mow. aut., XIX, p. 49; Keramopoulos, Eph. arch., 1910, p. 
181, n.1; G. Oeconomus, De profustonum receptacults sepulcralious (Athens 
1921), pp. 8, who gives the most complete enumeration and adds examples 
from the pre-Mycenaean civilization of the Cyclades 'Amorgos) and the main- 
land (Drachmani) and from later ages as well. 


2 


2 Das Kuppelgrab von Mentdi, pp. 37. 
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that of the two pits on the contrary not. One, about two’ 
metres square and 17/2 m. deep, was entirely filled with earth 
mixed with much charcoal, minute bronze fragments, pieces 
of burnt ivory, beads of glass paste, and semi-precious stones. 
The other was much smaller and contained a quantity of 
apparently unburnt human and animal bones among which 
was the skull of a dog. The contents of the first pit, which 
did not include any bones and which unlike those of the graves 
were burnt, are certainly derived from offerings to the dead 
during or aiter the burial. The second pit may be variously in- 
terpreted either as containing offerings like the first one or as 
being a separate later burial. The same applies to the relics 
found on the floor, some human bones, of three persons at 
least, a flew late Mycenaean vase sherds, some small gold objects, 
beads of stone and glass paste. and a gem. For a full appre- 
ciation of this most important discovery its publication and 
discussion must be awaited 7. 

In a pit in tomb VIII in the Mycenaean necropolis of the 
Deiras at Argos charcoal was found mixed with fragments of 
Mycenaean vases and human bones, among them fragments 
of a half-carbonized cranium; but this was a mortuary pit, as 
is indicated by its size 1:2 m. by 35 cm., depth 1 m. 30)? 

2) Pits in the stosiouw. In the entrance to the beehive 
tomb at Vaphio there is a pit, the breadth of whichis the same 
as that of the entrance, 1 m. 93, its length 1 m. 60to1m. 80, 
and its depth 1 m. 90. It was originally empty and filled with 
stones and earth fallen down from above. The bottom was 
covered with a layer of ashes, 10 cm. thick *®. At Mouliana 
in Crete a ftholos tomb of Late Minoan III was discovered 
with a quadrangular ground-plan and covered by a corbelled 
vault. On the inner edge of the entrance there is an elliptical pit, 
cut in the rock and occupying its whole breadth, 73 cm.; itis 
narrower in the other direction, and its depth is 90 cm. narrowing 
towards the bottom. Nothing is mentioned about its con- 


‘It will appear in this series. I owe the above statements to per- 
sonal information given me by Professor Persson, 

* Vollgraff, Bull. corr. hell., XXVMI, 1904, pp. 372 and 392. 

* Tsoundas, Eph. arch., 1889, pp. 140. 
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tents *. At Damania in Crete a similar tomb with /arvakes from 
the same period was discovered. In this there was a quadrangular 
pit built of square slabs occupying the whole breadth of the 
entrance. Its outer border coineides with that of the entrance 
so that the pit is within the tomb-chamber. Nothing is said 
of its contents ?. 

3) Pits near the tombs. Near the Mycenaean tombs at 
Delphi a number of pits was found which Professer Perdrizet ? 
takes to be wells of a later age connected with the numerous 
house-foundations of the site; one was near the entrance of 
a tholos tomb, another had steps leading down into it. Kera- 
mopoulos, however, objects that these pits are not so deep 
as to reach the water-bearing luyers and that they are very 
near each other, for which reasons he thinks that they are 
related to the tombs*. In the same manner he explains the 
six pits discovered in the Mycenaean necropolis of the Deiras 
at Argos which are thought by Professor Vollgraif to be wells 
ot a later age®. One of them was more than Iii '/2 m. deep, 
while two others go down into underlying Mycenaean tombs. 
In the Late Mycenaean necropolis on Aegina Keramopoulos 
found two pits, of which one is 1 m. 50, the other 3 m. 50 
deep, a metre in diameter and accessible by steps’. At Ma- 
zarakatis on Cephallenia a number oi pits are cut out in the 
rock near a Mycenaean necropolis’. Contrary to the pits 
mentioned above these are shallow and hemispherical, about 
a metre in depth and in diameter. It is impossible to say 
what purpose they served. With regard to the others I need 
hardly emphasize the rashness of Keramopoulos in identiiying 
them as sacrificial pits. This is impossible because of their 
considerable depth, not to speak of other circumstances. 


* Nanthoudides, Eph. arch., 1904, pp. 24. 

* Xanthoudides, Delt. arch., Il, 1916, pp. 172. 

® Foutlles de Delphes, V, pp. 6. 

* In Eph. arch., 1910, p. 181, n. 1. 

* Bull, corr. hell., XXVTIL, 1904, pp. 365. 

° Eph. arch., 1910, pp. 180. That of Dragatsoula near Thebes, loc. 
cit., p. 248, belongs to a later period. 

* Kavvadias in Comptes-reudus de l' Acad. des Inscr., 1909, p. 391 and 
fig. 1, p. 383; Hooter. Aoyatud., p. 371 and fig. 449, p. 36v. 
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A striking analogy to the entrance pit of the Vaphio 
tomb is presented by the square entrance pits lined with 
slabs before the entrances of the tholos tombs of the Messara, 
although the bottom of the latter is on the same level as the 
floor of the tomb-chamber. We must seriously consider whether 
it is not related to these. The other two instances of an en- 
trance pit are Cretan Late Minoan III tholos tombs. TH we 
are to assume a connexion, it must lead to a revision of the 
current opinion that the beehive tombs of the mainland are 
unconnected with the early Cretan ‘yo/os tombs. On the other 
hand the pits in the s/omdom of the later ¢zo/os tombs do not 
serve as an entrance, but as a barrier just as the cross walls do, 
If a connexion is postulated, the pit must for this reason be 
considered as a survival, which was transferred to some use 
other than its original one, and it is not improbable that they 
served the fire rites which, as we shall see, there is reason 
to assume in the funeral ceremonies or in the cult of the 
dead. For an ash-layer was found in the pit of the Vaphio 
tomb, though no mention is made of the contents oj the others. 
In the Late Minoan III Cretan ¢kolos tombs the pit was moved 
inwards; that at Mouliana is partly, that at Damania wholly 
within the tomb-chamber, with its edge just touching the en- 
trance. We may guess that this was caused by the sacrificial 
use of the pits. 

With regard to the first group, which is represented by the 
tombs at Mideia and Menidi, the pit filled with ashes is evidently 
referable to the very frequent traces of fire in Minoan and 
Mycenaean tombs. These are already conspicuous in the 
tholos tombs of the Messara which, on the whole, date from 
Early Minoan III. In ¢tholos B at Koumasa there were two 
hearths, one in the centre and another near the S. E. wall, 
whose stones were much damaged by fire; the bone fragments 
and the earth were also blackened. In ¢hkolos A at Platanos 
there were traces of fire on the floor, especially in the centre, 
and the clay of the floor was in parts hardened into brick. 
In ¢tholos Il at Porti the earth with its admixture of bones 
aud objects was unusually strongly blackened by the action 
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of fire. Less marked traces of fire were observed in the 
small tholos e at H. Eirene 7. 

With regard to the Mycenaean tombs Tsoundas, who knew 
the early excavations thoroughly, says that more or less charcoal 
is found in nearly all the tombs’*. E. g. the floor of the beehive 
tomb at Vaphio was covered with black earth mixed with 
charcoal*. Later excavations have added fresh examples, e. g. 
the tombs at Menidi and others. In tomb I in the Mycenaean 
necropolis of the Deiras at Argos* the action of fire was so 
conspicuous that it was thought by the excavator to prove 
cremation. The floor was covered with a layer of ashes and 
charcoal to a depth of 3 to + cm., and in this layer were 
carbonized remains of at least two skeletons mixed with vases 
showing the action of fire. Professor Vollgraii assumes that 
the dead had been cremated in the tomb, but when we re- 
member the traces of fire in other Mycenaean tombs which 
are certainly not due to a cremation of the dead this is 
a rash assumption. The exact observations of Dr Boethius 
in a tomb in the Kalkani necropolis are especiallv valuable. 
The human bones found in the centre of the tomb were com- 
pletely blackened by fire, whereas those at a distance near the 
walls were white. Evidently a fire was made in the centre 
of the tomb, the action of which did not reach the bones 
placed near the outer edge®. A similar fact was noticed in 
tomb IT at Asine. The layer which contained the gifts laid 
with the dead was mixed with ashes and charcoal, and 
certain remains of human bones showed traces of the action 
of fires which are stated to have been repeatedly kindled in the 
tomb *. In five of the Mycenaean tombs recently discovered 
near to the Argive Heraeum a burnt layer was found, but also 
bones untouched by fire. The tombs have been reused’. The 


1 Xanthoudides, The Vaulted tombs of Mesara, index s. v. tholot. 

? Tsoundas, The Mycenaean Age, p. 138. 

3 Eph. arch., 1889, p. 148. 

' Bull. corr. hell., XXVUI, 1904, p. 391: for tomb VIII see above, 
pp. ot9. 

> Kindly communicated by Dr Boethius. 

® Bull. de la Soctété des Lettres de Lund, 1924-25, pp. 43. 

© JAS, SLI, 1926503 22 7 
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hollow between graves I und IV in the Grave Circle at My- 
cenae with its ash-lavers will be discussed later '. 

Dr Boethius is disposed to think that the fire, whose 
traces appear in the tomb in the Kalkani necropolis quoted 
above, was made by shepherds who took shelter in the tomb 
accidentally, and with regard to the evidence of the //olos tombs 
of the Messura I was of the same opinion and asked tentutively 
whether these fires were not made at a late date by per- 
sons who used the /oloz as shelters or occasionally as habi- 
tutions*. But J then failed to recognize how numerous are 
the traces of fire, ashes, and charcoal in Minoan and Myce- 
naean tombs, and that in many cases it is absolutely impossible 
to explain them as due to later occasional fire-making; this is 
especially evident, for example, in the case of the pit with 
ashes beneath the stone bench in the beehive tomb at Menidi, 
the pit with burnt precious objects mixed with charcoal in 
the beehive tomb near Mideia, and the entrance pit with 
an ash-laver at Vaphio, in tomb lat Deiras, etc. No satisfactory 
explanation oi these fires has been given, ior the attempts to show 
that cremation was in use in the Mycenaean age are not to be 
taken seriously. Only one possible explanation seems to re- 
main, that fire was introduced in the funeral rites and in the 
cult oi the dead, either for burning sacrifices or for a purifi- 
catory purpose, as Sir A. Evans thinks*®. Concerning the 
re-used tombs near the Argive Heraeum it is supposed that 
the fire is due to a purification before their re-use. That the 
former explunation is correct as regards the Mycenaean age, 
the discovery at Dendra has proved. 

I pass on to the archaeological evidence for a cult of 
the dead continued from the Mycenaean to a later age. 
That of the beehive tomb at Menidi, the old Acharnae in 
Attica, is very important, and although it has long since been 
well known, it was passed over in silence by those who did 
not believe in the connexion of the cult of the heroes with that 


* Below, p. 532, 

* In my review of Nanthondides book in Géff. gel. Anzeigen, 1925, 
pp. 272: 

3 Evans in XNanthondides, loc. ecet., p. XII. 
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of the dead ?. The tomb is one of the less carefully constructed 
beehive tombs. The entrance was closed by a carelessly built 
wall, which left an opening of 30 cm. between its upper edge 
and the upper lintel of the doorway, and the dromos was 
barred by a cross wall near its outer end; between these 
two walls it was filled with earth to the height of the cross 
wall. This happened in the latest Mycenaean period when 
the vases of Furtwiingler and Lischcke's third style were in 
use?. From the time when the tomb was closed somewhere 
before the end of the Mycenaean age the cult went on un- 
interruptedly into the fifth century B. C., as is shown by the 
discovery of offerings in the dromos*, It seems that some 
sherds ete., tound in the uppermost laver in the Volos near 
the opening, had been inserted after the tomb was closed, but 
the discoveries made in front of the wall barring the entrance 
are much more important. This opening had later been blocked 
hy stones fallen down from the walls into the dromos. In 
the lowest lavers of this mass of stones several sherds of 
Mycenaean vases? and large fragments of coarse pottery and 
pithot etc. were found®. These sherds and fragments were 
blackened by smoke, even in their interior, We can only 
ussume with Professor Wolters that they belong to offerings 
burnt before the door of the tomb. There are also other 
traces of fire. About five metres Irom the door and a metre 
beneath the surface a layer of earth mingled with ashes and 
some fragments of bones was noted. Similar remains, thoughin 
a smaller quantity, were also found much deeper down ®. Ina 
later age the place of offering was moved eastwards towards 
the beginning of the dromos. Six metres from the doorway 


‘ The report of the excavation and the objects tound is Das Auppel- 
grab vou Meuidi (1880. 

> Furtwiingler und loscheke, Mvk. Vasen, p. XI. 

* Wolters. Vasen aus Menidt, WF, Arch. Jahrb., XIV, 1899, pp. 13: cf, 
H. Gropengiesser, Die Graber von Attika, Diss. Heidelberg, 1907, pp. U1 
and 54. The conclusions of this anthor do not always display the requisite 
caution, 

* Wolters, Joc. cit., Nos. 48--32. pp. 113; cf. the section p. 116, fig. 24. 

* Kuppelgrab etc., pp. 8 

Loc oéit pp. Ae and: Jt. 
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at a depth of 31/2 metres an early Attic vase and some other 
fragments were found', and about ten metres further east- 
wards near the northern wall of the droszos there was a heap 
of vase sherds etc., among them Corinthian lekvthoi, terracotta 
shields, and a vase by the early Attic vase painter Sophilos’, 
and only about two metres further eastwards at a depth of 1 1/2 
metres came a heap of numerous fragments of Corinthian and 
Attic black-figured pottery, and fragments of coarse terracotta 
horses and shields *. I have here mentioned only such finds as are 
especially noteworthy for their stratigraphic evidence and are 
noted in the section described by Wolters; on the whole the 
earlier the finds were the nearer they came to the entrance. 
It is evident that these vases and terracottas were deposited 
with a purpose; it cannot reasonably be doubted that they 
were votive offerings, brought to this sacred place. It is to 
be noted that the above-mentioned layers of earth mingled 
with ashes cannot be brought into relation with these offerings 
because of the stratigraphical evidence. Many other terra- 
cottas and vase sherds were found, including some red-figured 
pieces; Professor Wolters assumes, perhaps rightly, that the Pelo- 
ponesian war caused the cult to be abandoned. The types 
are characteristic of this kind of cult: terracotta shields, a few 
fragments of votive pizakes, about 30 terracotta horses and 
groups of horses and charioteers, perfume vases, drinking 
vessels, a few-jugs, amphoras, and finally cauldrons on a high 
foot, in which probably bathing water was brought to the 
hero, a rite in the cult of the dead for which Wolters col- 
lected the instances*. This is the most obvious example 
of a cult at a tomb persisting through the ages from the 
Mycenaean downwards to classical times, and there is no 
doubt that it must be called a hero cult, even if we do not 
know by what name the hero was called. 


1 Wolters, loc. cit., Nos. 53 and 54. 

° Loc. cit., Nos. 44 and 45. 

* Loc. ctt., Nos. 20—27, 38—40, 

* Loc. cit., pp. 129; P. Stergianopoulos, Die Lutra und thre Verwen- 
dung bet der Hochzett undim Totenkultus der alten Griechen, Diss., Miinchen, 
1922 (printed in Athens), pp. 30. I may add that water cisterns were found 
in tombs at Alexandria, Thierseh, Zwei Grabanlagen bet Alexandria, p.17,n. 14. 
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Less clear is the evidence from the chamber tombs with 
a dromos at Spata in Attica’. One was almost empty, in the 
other numerous objects were found and most of them in the 
dromos, but as this tomb had been plundered in ancient times 
these finds are of course no evidence for a cult. Perhaps 
the objects or some of them were deposited in the dromos 
as offerings, but it is also conceivable that some at any 
rate came in with the earth when the tomb was plundered. 
The same is the case with many other Mycenaean tombs in 
whose dromos sherds and other objects were found; these may 
even have been brought in accidentally with the earth filling. 
They may therefore be passed over. Nor, in the case of 
Spata, I can agree with Dr Gropengiesser in drawing any de- 
finite conclusion from the fact that coals and human bones 
were found in the dromos near the opening between the wall 
barring the entrance and the upper lintel. Probably these 
bones either belong to a secondary burial or were moved 
and dispersed in plundering the tomb or in introducing the 
earth filling. 

Some circumstances seem to make it probable that some 
cult continued to be practised right on into the geometric 
period in the dromtos of the so-called beehive tomb of Klytai- 
mestra at Mycenae which was excavated by Mrs Schliemann. 
The information is meagre and gives no account of the strati- 
graphy. In the earth filling Mycenaean and geometric terra- 
cotta figurines were found and also sherds of large geometric 
vases, apparently in considerable quantity, together with beads 
of white glass and others belonging to a necklace *®. Later in 
1892 two bronze mirrors, a beautiful Mycenaean ivory mirror 
handle, a quantity of beads, pieces of gold-leai, etc. were found 
in a pit in the dromos, probably a woman's grave*. The 


' Gropengiesser, loc. cit., pp. 8 and 60; Athen. Mrit., Il, 1877, pp. 261. 

? Schliemann, Mykenae, pp. 115, figs. 157 and 158, pp. 135. The tomb 
was explored afresh by the British School; there is a catalogue of all the tinds 
BSA, XXV, pp. 363; it enumerates nearly 100 sherds but was of course not 
able to ascertain the places where they were found. 

’ Tsoundas, The Mycenaean Age, p. 187 and fig. 82; Prakitka, 1892, 
pp. 56; BSA, XXNV, pp. 368. 
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necklace found by Mrs Schliemann may belong to a secondary 7 
interment or may have been left by plunderers, and the My- 
cenaean idols may perhaps have been brought in accidentally, 
but such an assumption is difficult to maintain with regard to 
the large geometric pottery. The presence of such large 
vases as these cannot be ascribed to the agency of tomb- 
robbers. If they were not brought in by chance the only ex- 
planation is that they are remains of offerings made in the 
dromos during the geometric period. 

With regard to the other ¢holos tombs of Mycenae the evi- 
dence is ambiguous and cannot be considered as proof of a cult 
at the tomb in the Mvcenaean, still less in a later, age’. My- 
cenaean sherds, especially of the III period, are found in all of 
them in great quantities; they may have been brought in with 
the earth filling, as the Middle Helladic sherds found in a con- 
siderable quantity especially in the dromos of the tomb of 
Aegisthus certainly were. Here the circumstances are best 
known because Professor Tsoundas was not able to clear the 
dromos and the work was completed by the British School in 
1922; Mycenaean pottery was plentiful, especially that belong- 
ing to the Ist and [4 periods. Above the south end of the 
dromos and just outside it a certain amount of later Greek 
pottery was tound, with one exception late Hellenic or Hel- 
lenistic. It has of course nothing to do with the tomb. In 
the dromos of the beehive tomb at Vaphio a cult was perhaps 
performed in the Mycenaean age. Near the entrance some 
traces of charcoal were found and numerous fragments of 
Mycenaean vases, but none ofa later age. If there was a cult, 
it was not continued *. 

Many vears ago Dr Belger tried in a very ingenious paper? 
to prove that the area within the Grave Circle at Mycenae 
with its tombstones was preserved at least down to the first 
century B. C., so that Hellanikos, who is quoted by Pausanias, 


1 BSA, XXV, pp. 287. 

? Tsoundas in Eph. arch., 1889, pp. 137. 

* Chr. Belger, Die myvk. Lokalsage von den Grdbern Agamemnons 
und der Seinen, Progr. des Friedrichsgymn. in Berlin, 1893; cf. Arch. Jahrb., 
X, 1895, pp. 114. 
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_and perhaps Pausanias himself saw the old sfe/az, and that 
the tombs of Agamemnon and his followers, which Pausanias 
mentions in his description of Mycenae!, were so described 
by a local tradition, of course of late origin, attached to these 
tombstones”. This is hardly probable, for although Schliemann 
has given very little information concerning the earth filling 
above the level of these s/elaz, it seems certainly to be older 
than the first century B. C. On the contrary Professor Tsoun- 
das maintained that the circle of stone slabs was the enclosing 
ring of the base of a tumulus, which was heaped over the 
graves as soon as the circle was built, viz. in Mycenaean 
times*, But this view is proved to be untenable by the ex- 
cavations of the British School. There never was a tumulus ‘, 
for then the entrance to the Grave Circle and the pavement 
slabs laid along the inner ring would have been meaningless. 
The pressure of the earth would have thrust the thin slabs 
outwards; this is not the case, but on the contrary some of 
them are leaning inwards *. In the filling of a hollow in the rock 
between graves I and IV all kinds of Mycenaean pottery includ- 
ing the latest style were found ®. The area was covered up gra- 
dually. Dr Belger was closer to the truth than Professor Tsoun- 
das. According to the recent investigations oi the British School 
the history of the place was as follows’: This place was used 
for burial purposes already in the Middle Helladic age as being 
the nearest place where tombs could be cut in the soit rock. 
At the end of this period part of this cemetery was reserved 
for royal tombs and remained in use throughout the first 


! Pausanias, II, 16, 3. 

* Belger’s point is that after inserting the name of Electra and her 
two children in a lacuna in the text the tombs mentioned are nine just 
like the stelaz standing at the higher level: but the tombs mentioned and 
the stelai nevertheless do not correspond because Pausanias explicitly re- 
marks that the twins of Cassandra were buried in the same tomb. 

3 Tsoundas, The Myc. dge, pp. 106; cf. Arch. Jahrb, X, 1885, pp. 148. 

4 This is the meaning of my words, Hist. of Greek Rel., p. 101, though 
they are unfortunately so condensed that they have been misunderstood. 

5 See BSA, XXV, p 124. 

® See below, pp. 531. 

7 BSA, XXV, pp. 108 with plan pl [ and section pl. NVIL. 
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Mycenaean period (L. H.I.). The newly discovered tomb to the 
North not included in the circle is probably later than the others. 
At this time the tombs were on the sloping hillside and tomb- 
stones were erected over them. Fragments of these were found 
over graves I, III, IV, and V, and it is considered probable that 
the sculptured sfela7 originally stood on this lower level but were 
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removed to a higher level when the area was levelled up. With 
the second period burial customs changed; the tholos tombs 
were built, but the old royal cemetery was also cared for. At 
the beginning of the third period it was included in the fortifi- 
cations, on the outer side a circular supporting wall was erected, 
on the inner side some earth was dug away, the sloping hillside 
was levelled up, and the area thus formed surrounded by a 
double ring of stone slabs. Over the tombs sfela/ and a circular 
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‘pit-altar were erected 1. The Grave Circle remained practically 
“untouched to the end of the Mycenaean age and still later, 
until it was gradually filled up with débris and accumulations 
of earth washed down from the upper part of the acropolis. 

In the earth filling of the Grave Circle numerous vase 
sherds and so-called Hera idols, i. e. common Mycenaean idols, 
were found, and at a depth of three to four feet ash of ani- 
mal stuff and numerous animal bones were observed but no 
human bones. At the foot of the third s/e/e a handiul of grey 
ash containing a gold-plated button was found and at the feet 
of most of the sfelaz ash of burnt animal stuif and animal 
bones were observed”. The conclusion that these remains 
are derived from offerings to the dead or from funeral banquets, 
as Professor Tsoundas thinks, seems very probable*. It is 
often said that human bones and skulls were found there 
apparently thrown pell-mell, and it is thought that they belong 
to slaves who were killed that they might follow their master to 
the Other World+, but the human remains belong to graves 
from the Middle Helladic cemetery on the same site, of which 
four were found by Stamatakes in the eastern part of the Grave 
Circle and others by Schliemann eastwards above grave IIT ® 

The altar, however, a typical altar of the cult of the 
dead, a hollow ring of stones, shows that there was a cult, 
and another discovery of a rather enigmatical character may 
perhaps be related to it® The soft rock between graves I 
and IV almost in the centre of the Grave Circle broke down 
on account of the rains during the winter 0] 1913 and revealed 


1 The restored view, BSA, NXV, pl. XVHI. is, as regards the Grave 
Circle, not very different from that given by Belger, Joc. cdi., p. 26 Wig. 1121. 

2? Schliemann, Mykenae, pp. 99, p. 104, respectively. 

* Tsoundas, The Mycenaean Age, p. %%. 

+ Human remains are not seldom found in the dromor of Mycenaean 
tombs and it is asserted that these come from slaves sacrificed at the fu- 
neral; see Tsoundas, Eph. arch., 1888, pp. 130, and Voligratf, Ball. corr. hell, 
XXVIII, 1904, p. 370, but this assumption cannot be definitely proved. 

* BSA, XXV, p. 118. I must apologize for my misstatement in regard 
to this matter in my Aiistory of Greek Religion, p. 101. 

© Keramopoulos, Eph. arch, 1918, pp. 52: cf the short account, Arch. 
duz., 1914, p. 125. 
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a hollow in the rock, which had a small opening towards 
grave I blocked by sun-dried bricks and a large one towards 
grave IV. It was filled with earth and stones, among them 
many rolled water-worn specimens. The sherds extend from 
Minyan to Late Mycenaean fabrics and were not Stratified. 
At a depth of 2 metres, there were traces of a hearth, 40 cm. 
beneath this another larger layer of ashes with hardened earth, 
and 15 cm. beneath this a third, and beneath this the bottom 
of the hollow was covered with ashes to a depth of 20 cm. 
Evidently this hollow was open and empty during the Myce- 
naean age. It is assumed that it served a cult’. It was filled 
towards the end of the Mycenaean age, and with this filling 
sherds of different periods were brought in. It therefore seems 
impossible to take any finds for remains of the cult except 
the hearths, but it is precisely these that Keramopoulos con- 
siders as being later. Nothing is reported to have been found 
in the layers of ashes, and consequently there is no archaeo- 
logical evidence to prove that the fires were made up for the pur- 
pose of the cult. But these fires, made up repeatedly in the 
Mycenaean age at the bottom of this small hollow in the centre 
of the Grave Circle, which at this time was undisturbed, are 
so curious an occurence that it seems hardly possible to ex- 
plain them as accidental. They agree too well with the traces 
of fire often observed in Mycenaean tombs °, and seem to be 
intelligible only on the supposition that fire was introduced in 
the funeral rites or in the cult of the dead. The hearths dis- 
covered in the hollow of the Grave Circle at Mycenae seem to 
prove that fire was used not only in the funeral rites in the 
tomb, but also in the cult of the dead which was performed at 
a place before or at the side of the tomb. Evento these fires 
the observation applies that the rites of the cult of the dead 
are often a repetition of the funeral rites. 


' Keramopoulos assumes that the altar stood over this hollow and not 
over grave IV. His reasons are that the roof of the grave which was sup- 
ported by beams would be too weak to support the altar. It is, however, im- 
possible to regard the plan of the grave with the altar in Schliemann, Mykenae, 
pl. F, and his explicit statement in the index to ch. VIII as mere fancy. 

2 See above, pp. 522. 
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That a cult was carried on in the place where the 
old kings of Mycenae were buried is only natural; for our 
purpose it would be most valuable if it could be proved that 
it continued in the Greek age. As it happens, there is a find 
pointing to this. In the excavation of the earth filling cover- 
ing the Grave Circle Schliemann found at a depth of six 
feet a sherd of a black-figured vase of the 6 century B. C. 
with an engraved inscription 16 h€éooog éu- '. It would be an espe- 
cially malicious stroke of fortune if this small sherd was brought 
in from some other cult place of a hero; at most it may be 
supposed with Keramopoulos ? that it was washed down from 
the upper part of the acropolis; but even if this be the case, 
a cult of a hero must be recognized within the walls of My- 
cenae. This sherd is oi course no certain proof that a hero 
was venerated even in the Greek age on the place where 
the old Mycenaean kings were buried, but there is a definite 
probability that this was so. It is much to be regretted that 
Schliemann in his excavation of the earth filling above the 
graves did not make sufficiently accurate observations to en- 
able us to know in further detail the historv and the causes 
of this accumulation; they would certainly have been valuable 
with regard to the question of the cult performed here. Now the 
occasion is irreparably lost, but Schliemann is not to blame; 
in his days Mycenaean archaeology was still in its infancy, 
and nobody suspected to what results the excavations here 
would lead. 

The second great centre of the worship of Apollo, Delos, 
was also counted above among the places where a cult 
had survived from the Mycenaean age down to Greek times, 
but the discussion of these remains was deferred to this chapter 
because they belong to the cult of the dead. The Mycenaean 
remains of Delos were long overlooked, although Professor 
Furtwingler had called attention as early as 1882 to Myce- 
naean sherds discovered in the holy precinct®. Now it is 


1 Schliemann, Mykenae, p- 129; Inser. Graec., 1V, No. 493, Tot io@os 
siu{é or Tod o@osg: sulé avédnue KtA, 

? Keramopoulos who noted the importance of the sherd, Joc. ci?., p. 58. 

3 In Archdol. Zeitung, 1882, p. 333. 
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stated that numerous Mycenaean sherds were found in the cen- . 
tre of the precinct between the two older temples of Apollo 
and the treasuries. There are also remains of walls, houses, 
pavements, and a sewer, but these may belong to a later age; 
in any case they only show that the site was inhabited. 
There is also evidence that a cult was carried on from My- 
cenaean to classical times. ! 

Before the hall of Antigonos two Mycenaean tombs were 
discovered, or rather a tomb with a drowios. It is built of 
irregular blocks, and only the lowest layers are preserved. 
The dromos was empty, but the tomb contained two Cycladic 
and three Mycenaean vases; one of these resembles a shape 
known from Middle Minoan II, one was a beaked jug from 
Late Minoan II, and the last one a stirrup vase of a good style. 
The difference in age is notable: the construction may have 
been an ossuary which was in use for a long time; the human 
remains are very minute. At the point where the wails of 
the tomb and the dromos meet two upright stones are stand- 
ing, 70 cm. high, built into the wall; they are evidently the 
door-jambs of the destroyed tomb. These blocks must have 
been visible in classical times also, for they emerged more 
than half a metre above the floor-level at that period. In 
early Hellenistic times the tomb was surrounded by a cir- 
cular wall, on the outside of which was a square base which 
may have been an altar’, Although this tomb must always 
have been visible, it was not removed either when Pisistratus 
purified Delos or when the Athenians in 426 B. C. purified 
the island again, opened the burial places, and transferred 
their contents to Rheneia. It was a holy place in the clas- 
sical age and is in fact a Mycenaean tomb. As late as the 
Hellenistic age a wall was built round the sacred site. No 
votive objects were discovered either round the tomb or in 
the interior of the circular wall; they may have been carried 
away in cleaning the place. 

Sanctity clung to this tomb from the Mycenaean age 


1 Comptes-rendus de U Acad. des inscr., 1907, pp. 338; 1909, pp. 543; 
1923, pp. 238. 
? Exploration de Délos, V, pp. 65, plan facing p. 64. 
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‘down to Hellenistic times, and here the heroes to whom the 
cult was dedicated are recognizable. Monsieur Courby has 
concluded that they were the two Hyperborean maidens, Opis 
and Arge, from the topographical indications given by Hero- 
dotus. with regard to their tomb which was situated behind 
the Artemision +. Of course this was no more than a probable 
supposition and in 1923 Dr Picard proceeded to test it. In a 
preceding chapter Herodotus mentions two other Hyperborean 
Maidens, Hyperoche and Laodike, whose tomb was to the 
left as one entered the Artemision®. The identification of 
the temple of Artemis was not settled, but Dr Picard de- 
termined to search for the other tomb where it should be 
according to certain assumptions as regards the identification of 
the ruins — and found it®. A metre beneath the slabs of tufa 
covering the floor a platform was found cut out in the rock. 
A wall, which had disappeared, — the only trace of it wasa 
block of granite which by its form proved to have belonged 
to the crown of the wall — surrounded a platform of water- 
worn stones; the form of this foundation was semi-circular. 
It is no doubt another sacred place, an abatou. Numerous 
sherds were found in relation to this foundation ranging from 
the Cycladic period corresponding to Middle Minoan II or 
perhaps III, viz. the same periods to which the finds from the 
other tomb belong. Other objects continue the series and 


1 Herodotus, IV, 35 \Opis and Arge), nal yao dyeioety opt Tag yovatxag 
éxovouafotoag Ta obvonara év te tuve tov ome ‘QArjy avijo Abxtog éxoinee, 
napa o& opéor nadevtas wyowrag te Kai Tovag buvéew QOniv te vai “Aopny 
évoualovtas te Kai aveigovtag — — — — — , kal THY WHEl@Y KaTaySonéevaar 
éxt rQ por tiv onoddy tabryy éxi ty OyRny Tiyy Qaadg te nai “Agyns 
dvapovoda énifasAouévyy. ty d& Oijen atréwy éoti Gm10VE Tov Aotentoiov 
nods FO teTeaupevyn ayyotdta tob Kyiwy ioryrogiov. 

2 Herodotus, IV, 34 (Hyperoche and Laodike), tyor 6& naodéevotot tab- 
rye. tio: &F ‘YnegPoQéor tesevtnodayot év AnAw® xvigovtat nai ai Kogat xai 
oi maides of SIndiwv. ai név ngd yapyov AAdKauoy GxoTtaOnevat val regi 
dtoaxtoy eidigacat ext tO ojua teBetar (TO 08 Gina Lott Ew &5 TO Agteniowoy 
govt GousTEoIs yews, Emuntgmune O& oF dain), 6oot dé HaldEg THY Andioy 
meoi yAony tvad eidiSavteg TOY To@y KooTWEtot nai ObTOL Eni TO Gita. 

3 Comptes-rendus de l’ Acad. des inser., 1923, pp. 238, and especially 
Picard et Replat, Hérodote, l'Artemision délien, et les deux tombeaux des 
Vierges hyperboréennes, Bull. corr. hell, XUVUE, 1924, pp. 247. 
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carry it down to historical times, e. g. fragments of a bronze | 
cauldron, and pottery including some in the Corinthian style. 
This new discovery corroborates the identification, and no 
doubt the tombs of the two pairs of Hyperborean Maidens 
are actually found, and are proved to be old Mycenaean tombs, 

This discovery is very important not only because it 
proves the survival of a cult at a Mycenaean tomb, but also 
because it shows how the cult associated with the old sacred 
spot underwent changes. Herodotus relates that the Delian 
youths and maidens cut off their locks and laid them down 
upon the tomb of Hyperoche and Laodike. As regards Opis and 
Arge the ashes irom the sacrifices burnt upon the altar (viz. 
of Artemis) were deposited upon their tomb. But the most 
prominent feature of their cult was that the women went 
round, sang a hymn in their honour, and collected gifts. The 
Hyperborean Maidens are evidently not real heroines but 
agrarian deities‘; it is very interesting to see that their cult 
was attached to two old prehistoric tombs. We see here 
how sometimes at least that much discussed degradation of 
old gods to the rank of heroes came about. From time im- 
memorial sanctity clung to a spot because it was an old tomb: 
the cult remained, but its obiect was forgotten, and the cult 
of deities, which of course had never been living men, was 
for some unknown reason associated with the spot. So they 
were regarded as heroes, for they had a tomb. 

It may be objected that the indisputable instances of hero 
cults perpetuated from the Mycenaean age down to Greek times 
are few. But in this case it is only fair to remember that 
the archaeological traces of the hero cult in the classical age 
are also few, except for the inscribed votive objects which 
are of course wanting in an earlier age. Without these and 
the testimony of literature our knowledge of Greek hero-cults 
would be extremely scanty. The evidence that a cult at a 
tomb lasted from Mycenaean to Greek times is sufficient to 
iustify the old view of the hero cult. It originates in the cult 
of the dead, but the scheme of the hero cult was applied to 


1 Cf. my Griech. Feste, pp. 207. 
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minor deities, daemons, and also to local and dispossessed gods, 
who were not found worthy to rank with the real gods. 

The examples which were adduced all come from the 
mainland and Delos, none from Crete. This difference is per- 
haps not accidental. The hero cult originates in the cult of 
a dead man who made such an impression upon the people 
that his memory lasted for long among them and caused them 
to venerate him at his tomb’. It is impossible to imagine a 
hero cult under the conditions presented by the common 
sepulture in ¢/o/oz or ossuaries of the Early Minoan age. The 
rising power of the Minoan kings lifted them above the com- 
mon people, but their approach to a higher sphere was per- 
haps accomplished in another manner. They were priest-kings 
and as such are hardly likely to have been heroized aiter the 
fashion of the Greeks, and if our interpretation of the H. Tri- 
ada sarcophagus is right, they were translated into the sphere 
of the gods, not into that of the heroes. 

The fact has been noted? that the cult of the dead 
was more elaborate and sumptuous in Mycenaean Greece 
than in Minoan Crete; this is not without importance ior the 
origin of the hero cult, if taken together with the social con- 
ditions which prevailed in Mycenaean Greece. Here mighty 
kings held sway from their strongholds over a subject popu- 
lation; they were great warriors and hunters, — indeed the 
recent discoveries in the tablets from Boghaz-keui reveal 
Greek warrior kings on an equal footing with the monarchs 
of the East. They built tombs for themselves which in state- 
liness surpass everything known from Crete, for although the 
royal tomb at Isopata is large and rich, it cannot be com- 
pared with the beehive tombs of the mainland. These kings 
show their intention to perpetuate their fame and power even 
alter death, and it is a fair assumption that popular beliet 
corresponded to this intention. They were mighty lords even 


1 This is still reflected in the veneration ol the founder of a colony 
as a hero, a custom of regular occurrence which is unduly neglected in com- 
parison with cases where the circumstances of the death of a man made 
such an impression that there seemed to be something supernatural about him. 

? Above, p. 316. 
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after death and may have been venerated by their people as 
such. Here we find the conditions under which men in other 
countries and among other peoples have become gods. The Greek 
man, who was venerated by the people aiter his death, became 
not a god but a hero, because the cult retained the form of 
the cult of the dead in contradistinction to the cult of the gods. 
Most cults at the Mycenaean tombs disappeared in the revo- 
lutions during the dark ages between the Mycenaean and the 
historical period, the age of the migrations and the collapse 
of civilization; many tombs were robbed of their contents 
and forgotten, but here and there the cult lingered on, even 
if the man who was once buried there was forgotten; and 
still more the idea of the hero cult persisted. Ifthe hero cult 
originated at the tombs of the mighty Mycenaean lords whose 
memory survived the storms of the ages only in myth and 
whose real history and tombs were forgotten, and if the hero 
cult during an interval of change was in some measure se- 
vered from the tombs where it was originally performed, we 
understand better both the persistent belief of the Greeks 
that the heroes were dead men and the fact that the forms 
of the hero cult were applied to cults of another nature; and 
we also understand why the hero cult was absent among 
the Greek colonists on the coasts of Asia Minor who created 
the Homeric epos. 


2. THE AFTER LIFE. 


The hero cult originates in the belief that the dead man 
lives in his tomb and is accessible there by means of prayers 
and gifts and that he rises from it to help friends and to take 
vengeance on foes and wrongdoers: The gist of the hero cult is 
that the power of the living man is prolonged after his death 
and projected into the other life which is bound up with the 
tomb; hence he is more venerated and more distinguished in 
the cult than other dead men. In historical times, when mon- 
archy did not exist in Greece, the power of the dead man 
was recognized in abnormal events connected with his death 
and was ultimately established by the Oracle, but the founders 


nz 
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of a colony also and the warriors who fell at Plataeae were 
honoured as heroes. The conception that the dead continue 
to live in their tombs with their accustomed oceupations and 
desires is of a very primitive character, — probably, indeed, 
the oldest of all beliefs. When man begins to imagine this 
After Life in some detail, it is always copied from the real 
life on earth which is transferred to the other side; conse- 
quently the conception of the Other World arises as a com- 
mon meeting place of the dead, separated from the world 
of man. 

But then the ways diverge, according to the disposition 
and the point of view from which this life and the other life 
are regarded. Further, more different conceptions of the 
human soul come to the front with varying force and contribute in 
different manners towards fashioning and transforming the Other 
World. Some peoples have thus created another world which 
is an idealized image of this life; while other peoples have 
thought that this life was the only real life, and that as power 
and strength are taken from man by death, the other life is 
but a pale shadow of this life. They think of the souls as 
powerless shadows, and imagine the Underworld to be as dark 
and gloomy a dwelling place as the tomb-chamber. Such are 
the Sheol of the Semites and the Hades of the Greeks; both 
originate in the idea of a life in the tomb which was widened 
into the idea of a common Underworld. 

The characteristic feature of the Greek Hades is its 
emptiness and nothingness; it is the land of the pale and 
powerless shadows. One might have supposed that the Other 
World would have been depicted otherwise, for according to 
the principle that man continues his accustomed life in the 
Other World many peoples have made distinctions in the Other 
World and attributed a blessed life to prominent men, princes 
or priests, and on the contrary annihilation or a sad and 
empty existence to common people; in the Greek Hades the 
king also appears as a king and the champion as a champion, 
but they are all alike in their shadowiness. The cult of the 
heroes would seem to lead to such a result, but it does not. 
This is certainly in some measure due to the influence of 
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Homer, who does not know their cult and depicts even the 
kings and champions as powerless shadows in Hades. But we 
must also take careful note that the hero cult was separated 
from the ideas of the Other World; it remained at an older 
stage of religious development, and the Greek heroes are in 
popular belief nothing but revenants. 

This conception of the dark and gloomy Hades with its 
pale and fluttering shadows would not have made so powertul 
an impression upon the Greek imagination, had it not been the na- 
tural result of the innate Greek character. Although the strongest 
religious movements from Orphism to Syncretism and Chris- 
tianity have preached quite dissimilar conceptions of the After 
Life, the Other World of Greek popular belief is to this day 
the old Hades. It is rare to find a religious idea of this order 
defying the changes of times and religions, and this seems 
to be a very strong argument for assuming that Hades is the 
original Greek conception ofthe After Life, although it may have 
been strengthened and developed through the influence of 
Homer. It originates in the same idea of the other life as 
the hero cult, although stress was laid on different sides of 
the complex of ideas included in the belief in a continued life 
in the tomb; here the power of the dead or the ghost feared 
and venerated by the living, there the emptiness and nothing- 
ness of death which awaited everyone as his inexorable fate. 

The shadow-like Hades may confidently be taken as 
the Greek conception of the other life, and its picture was 
given its classical form by Homer. But quite another idea 
appears suddenly in a passage in Homer where Proteus pro- 
phesies to Menelaos that he will not die but that the gods will 
carry him away to the Elysian fields at the end ofthe Earth, 
where Rhadamanthys holds sway and life is most easy for 
men, and then this far-off country is pictured in glowing 
colours resembling those bestowed upon Olympus in another 
well-known passage’. The reason of this bliss is not the 


1 Odyssey, IV, v. 561 seqq. 
coi 5’ ob Béc—arév gor, dtotOEgeS O Mevédae, 
“Aoyet év innopote Yavéew xai nOTUOY Entoneiy, 
aida Go &G Hitowov nediov vai neigata pains 
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" deeds and the righteousness of Menelaos but the fact that he 
is the son-in-law of Zeus. This idea of Elysium or the Islands 
of the Blest henceforth takes an important place in Greek 
literature. But later passages are of no importance here, 
since they are deduced from Homer or Hesiod and oiten trans- 
formed according to the religious ideas of a later age. 

In this isolated passage quite another idea of the After 
Life suddenly appears, a blissful corporeal existence in a land 
of Cockayne situated at the borders of the world on the 
shores of Oceanus which surrounds the earth. This conception 
is so strong that it is explicitly said that Menelaos will not 
die but be transferred by the gods to this land, and hence it 
may be thought that Elysium is no land of After Life at all, 
although the Greeks of a later age and modern scholars take 
it to be so. And they are right, for the idea of the Blessed 
Land of After Life is older than that of the Land of Cockayne. 
Among sea-faring peoples and islanders it is a common belief, 
for which no examples are needed, that the dead voyage to 
a remote land beyond the seas where lies the Other World. 
When the Greeks began to navigate the Mediterranean this 
belief combined with the belief in the Underworld beneath 
the suriace of the Earth; the earth, thought of as a flat disc 
surrounded by the Ocean, had of course an edge, and over 
this edge it was possible to enter the Nether World. This is 
a conception appearing in the tale of the visit of Odysseus to 
the Underworld. 

The other aspect of this belief which differs from the 
belief in Hades is the full corporeal existence in this blessed 
life; with this is connected the fact that we have here the 
other type of the After Life in which, contrary to Greek ideas, 
the image of human life is idealized. Of this type the best 
known instance is the Happy Hunting Grounds of the Indians. 


adavarot nEnpovoty, 68. EavBog ‘Padanavd vs, 

vi meg OytoTy Biotn médet dvOeasotwar 

ob mperos, cbt’ do yey mohig obte nov buBoous. 

GAA aisi Septgoww hiyb veiovtas ayras 

‘Queavos avinow dvapizew av¥ommnovs 

obvex’ yetg ‘EXévyny Kat op yauBoosg Aws soot. 
Cf. the description of Olympus, Odyssey, VI, v. 42 seqq. 
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To enjoy such a life a full corporeal existence is necessary. 
It was very difficult, in fact impossible, for the Greeks to har- 
monize this type of the After Life with their accustomed 
ideas of death and the realm of death, an inhabitant of the 
Underworld being a pale shadow incapable of enjoying any- 
thing and the heroes being ghosts bound to their tombs and 
appearing on earth among men. Consequently the idea was 
taken rationalistically, as is often the case with Homeric poetry; 
the voyage to the Islands of the Blest was conceived not as 
a passage of the soul but as a voyage of the whole man, who 
travelled alive to this land of living men'?. Such bliss was 
not the lot of common man; it came to Menelaos because he 
was the son-in-law of Zeus. Greek mythology has some in- 
stances of men who gain immortality because of their rela- 
tions to the gods, — I am not referring to Herakles who in the 
common myth is admitted into Olympus by virtue of his own 
merits, — but Tithonos is made immortal because he is the hus- 
band of the goddess Eos, and Kalypso promises immortality 
to Odysseus, if he is willing to stay and be her husband. In 
Homer the gods were so consistently anthropomorphized that 
they were nothing but stronger, more powerful, and immortal 
men. Hence it seemed only fair that a man who had the 
good fortune to be received into the family of the gods as the 
spouse of a goddess should attain to immortality also. But 
his human origin clung to him; the Greek mind was unable 
to introduce him into Olympus; hence in the case of Menelaos 
it seized upon the idea of Elysium and brought him thither in 
virtue of his relationship to Zeus. It is a kind of apotheosis. 

It appears that the idea of Elysium and that of the Un- 
derworld are opposed to each another in the mind of the 
Homeric poet, but also that Elvsium is originally a concep- 
tion of the After Life, although so inconsistent with the nature 
of the Greek ideas, that both can hardly have originated in 


1 That living men are transported (entriickt) by the gods to another 
place is an important point in the reasoning of Rohde, Psyche, 5th ed., I, pp. 
68, but he has laid undue stress upon the instances, and Malten, Arch. Jahrb., 
XXVIII, 1913, pp. 44, gives the reasons why the tale of Menelaos cannot be 
compared with the other instances adduced. 
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‘one and the same people. A simple way out of this difficulty 
is to suppose that of these two ideas that which is un-Greek 
is a heritage from the Minoan age; this can be proved as 
Professor Malten recognized in a valuable paper’. The proof 
is the very short reference in the Homeric account of Mene- 
laos’ transierence to Elysium given in these words: 6d éav- 
Jog ‘Padduarvdvs, This extreme briefiness of expression can 
only be due to the fact that Rhadamanthys was commonly 
known and recognized as intimately bound up with Elysium. 
The name, containing the element -vd-, is of Minoan origin, 
and Rhadamanthys belongs to Crete not only as the brother 
of Minos, but his home is more especially Southern Central 
Crete with which he is connected in the genealogies”. His 
local associations with Phaestus and places in its neighbour- 
hood are of greater value than the tradition, appearing already 
in Homer, that he is a son of Zeus and Europa and brother 
of Minos which only expresses his Cretan origin*. So it is 
certain that Rhadamanthys and the Elysium associated with 
him are of Minoan origin‘, and this conception of the After 
Life harmonizes well with the little that can be deduced from 
the Minoan monuments *, 


1L, Malten, Elysion und Rhadamanthys, Arch. Jahrb, XXVIII, 
1912, pp. 35. 

* The old genealogical poet Kinaithon of Sparta, quoted by Pausanias, 
VIII, 53, 5, has the genealogy Kres, Talos, Hephaistos, Rhadamanthys. Malten’s 
emendation, “Hgaistog into @atotés, Arch. Jahrb., XXVUL, 1912, p. 264, is ob- 
viously right. Schol. Eur. Rhes., v. 29, calls his parents Lykastos and Ide; 
Lykastos is a town on the southern toot-hills of Mt Ida. 

3 Iliad, XIV, v. 321 seq. 

* The localization to Boeotia is secondary and due to the transference 
of the myth of his mother Europa to this country. I cannot find anything 
conclusive in the paper by Viirtheim, Rkadamanthys, llithyia, Elyston, Mede- 
deelingen ad. K. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, LIX, Ser. A, No. 1. 

5 Malten, loc. cit., pp. 39, tries to corroborate his thesis by showing 
that the word ‘HiAtvowy is also Minoan and connected with the place name 
*Fievots and the name of the goddess Fijetfma, Eileithyia. The common 
etymology, which connects this name with the verbal stem ¢4v0 and takes 
it to signify “The Land of those who have gone”, involves us in several diffi- 
culties of which Malten gives an account. Without putting forward any judgment 
on the very difficult etymological question I only wish to point out that Pro- 
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In the first place it is to be noted that the Minoans were 
a sea-laring people, so that the idea of an Other World situated 
beyond the sea would be natural to them; whereas the in- 
vading Greeks were not, until they learnt in Greece to navi- 
gate, in the 14 century B. C., at first as Vikings and then, 
aiter an interval of centuries during which the Phoenicians 
had command of the sea, as colonists and merchants. It must 
have taken some time for the sea to enter into their mytholo- 
gical ideas 1, and in the meantime they kept to a conception 
of the Underworld more natural to inlanders. 

In the second place we have seen reasons to suppose that 
the Minoans adopted a different attitude towards the Aiter Life 
from that of the Greeks. If our interpretation of the H. Triada 
sarcophagus is well founded, its paintings represent the divi- 
nization of man. Of course the apotheosis only applied to 
rulers, but even so it is wholly inconsistent with the Greek 
belief of Homeric and classical times, and even with the cult 
of heroes, for the heroes are not gods; it harmonizes better 
with the conception of the Other World as a Land oi Bliss. 
One detail of the offertory procession may be better understood 
in the light of our assumption that the Minoans believed in a 
voyage of the deceased over the sea to a distant land, — 
the barque carried by the foremost youth. 

It is necessary to dwell upon this subject, and in this 
connexion to discuss the Greek myths of the Islands of the 
Blest and the Gardens oi the Hesperides, their identity with 
Elysium, and their foreign comexions. The only explanation 
of the presence of a barque in the oftertory procession is that 
oi Dr Paribeni, who quotes Egyptian customs. This compari- 
son was adopted above, when the Egvptian procession of 
fessor Wackernagel is of the opinion that there are no valid reasons for con- 
necting “HAvowv and HidetOua, or ‘EAevdia, see above, p. 450. The assumption 
of Malten, Joc. cit., pp. $2, that Rhadamanthys was a paredvos ot Eilcithyia 
in the cave of Amnisos seems to ine nothing less than extravagant. The 
chief point, the Minoan origin of Eileithyia and Rhadamanthys, is proved 
in any case and there is no need for hazardous accessory hypotheses. 

1 Poseidon may be a native Greek god, but in that case he wasa god of 


the water, the streams, and the springs, and only later became the god of 
the sea. 
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. the divine barque was referred to’. But Egvptian belief fur- 
nishes so close a parallel to the idea of Elysium that, since 
this conception was derived from the Minoans who took over 
so much from Egypt, we must seriously consider whether we 
may not find the origin of Elysium in Egypt, instead of refer- 
ring it to the wide-spread belief that the Land of the Deceased 
is situated beyond the Sea. 

_ In Egypt it was an old custom to provide the dead with 
ships and hoats. An American expedition, for instance, re- 
cently dug out pits near the pyramids of Gizeh in which 
wooden ships of a deceased king and his queen were buried ’, 
and near the pyramid of Sesostris II at Dahshur real ships 
were found in the sand; common mortals had of course to be 
content with terracotta models of ships. Sometimes the mummy 
is seen lying on a ship surrounded by lamenting women and 
accompanied by a priest. This is evidently a representation 
of the funeral procession on the Nile*. But originally the 
purpose of the ship was different, namely, to carry the dead 
over the waters which surrounded the Land of the Blest *. 
For already in the Old Empire according to the inscriptions 
in the pyramids the Egyptians imagined that the Blest dwelt 
on some islands encircled by water, although this idea, as was 
often the case, was fused with solar and celestial conceptions. 
These islands were provided with an abundant supply of food; 
one of them is called ‘the Field of Food’; better known is the 
field Earu, an idealized image of the Nile country. This con- 
cern with food is expressed also in the conception of the 
great sycamore in which the gods are seated, the tree of Life 
in the east of the Heavens, the fruits of which are the nourish- 
ment of the gods and the Blest, or the two sycamores on the fur- 
ther side of the sky which the king seizes when they ferry 
him over and set him down in the east ®. It is difficult to pass 


1 


See above, pp. 378. 

2 711. London News, March 3rd, 1925 

3 A, Erman, Die dgyptische Religton, 2nd ed., pp. 14. 

* Loc: €it., p:. 131. 

5 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 


p. 104. A tree is often pictured at the side of the tomb of Osiris, sometimes 
B5 
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over the waters encircling the Islands of the Blest. Hence 
they sometimes pray to the divine birds, the falcon of Horus 
or the ibis of Thoth, to carry them over, but usually they 
trust in a ferryman called ‘Face-behind’, who brings both the 
gods and the deceased to these islands '. 

We see that according to Egyptian ideas both the gods 
and the blessed dwelt upon these far-off islands and the vovage 
thither is in fact an apotheosis; for the deceased is regarded 
as a god himseli and in later times was constantly called 
Osiris. This agrees exactly with our interpretation of the 
scenes on the H. Triada sarcophagus as a divinization of the 
deceased and of the boat offered to him as destined for his 
voyage to the Other Land. The similarity of these Egyptian 
Islands of the Blest and Elysium is so striking that it hardly 
appears too bold to suppose that the Minoans borrowed the 
idea from Egypt just as they took over other Egyptian elements, 
which are especially conspicuous in the cult of the dead, ii 
our interpretation of the H. Triada sarcophagus is well founded. 
Of course they were helped by their own experiences of the 
sea and sea voyages, and perhaps trom the beginning they 
had kindred ideas of their own. This probability seems to be 
confirmed if the forms of Elysium in post-Homeric myth are 
taken into account. 

In Hesiod the name of this far-off country is the Islands 
of the Blest (uaxdowr vijoot)?, and this name henceforth rivals 


arms issue from it holding food. Paribeni, Mon. ant., XIX, pp. 20, compares 
this tree with the tree at the side of the so-called tomb on the paintings on 
the H. Triada sarcophagus. 

1 Erman, Joc. cft., p. 107. In this complicated question I prefer to quote 
the sober treatment ot Erman who presents the facts impartially. Cf. also 
the interesting exposition of Breasted, op. cit, pp. 104. A very interesting 
suggestion is made by W. Brede Kristensen, Livet fra Deoden, Oslo, 1925, 
pp. 78, that the tomb sometimes, e. g. those of some kings of the Middle 
Empire and especially that of Osiris in his very old temple at Abydos, was 
on a kind of artificial island surrounded by water. 

? Hesiod, Opera, v. 167 seqq. 

Taig 0€ O(¢° advIganay Biotov xai 708° dnacoas 
Zevs Koovidys natévacoe matyg &5 Aeioata yains 
[ryAov dw’ d0avatay toiaiy Koedvog éupaatietet] 
vai Tot uty vaioua axidea Boudry ezovres 
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‘that of Elysium. These islands are situated far off in the deep- 

streaming Ocean and separated from humanity, and Zeus lets 
the heroes of the fourth age live there in bliss. The circle 
of their inhabitants is enlarged to comprise all the heroes of the 
mythical age, and whereas Homer is content to say that life 
here is most easy and describes the climate in the same 
terms in which he deseribes Olympus, Hesiod dwells, like the 
the Egyptians, on the abundant supply of food: the earth 
gives her fruits thrice a year, he says. 

' Another version, in which the same myth appears, is that 
of the Gardens of the Hesperides with the Tree of Life from 
which Heraklies plucked the wonderful apples that renew the 
youth of man. There is strong internal probability that 
this myth goes back to Mycenaean times, and is therefore 


ultimately derived from the Minoans. It is generally recog: ' 


nized that Herakles’ journey to the Gardens of the Hesperides 
was once thought of as the last of his exploits: having 
succeeded in gathering the apples of Life he entered the Land 
of Bliss and Immortality, but by his own virtues, not by the 
grace of the gods, as Menelaos did. Now I take it for granted 
that the formation of the great mythical cycles, and among 
them that of the labours of Herakles, goes back to Mycenaean 
times. The journey to the Gardens of the Hesperides is the 
original end of the labours, the number of which was at first 
undetermined, and this end corresponds to Minoan-Mycenaean 
ideas. The Greeks, who could only imagine the Other World 
as the realm of Hades, must have felt this end unsatisfactory, 
unless Hades himself were conquered, and added the story 
of the fetching of Kerberos. The seli-cremation of Herakles 
on Mt Oeta is a still later addition which was not received 
into the canonical cycle of the twelve labours 7. 

It is generally recognized that the Gardens of the Hesper- 


év uaxagov viGoo nag’ Queavor Badvoivyy, 
6APtol Hewes. toto urAmdea KagmoY 
tois éte0os Vasdorta péget Ceid@oe0s deoved. 
V. 169 is an interpolation wanting in most manuscripts. 
1! See my paper Der Flanuuentod des Herakles auf dem Oite, Arch. 
f. Religtouswiss., NXT, 1922, pp. 310. 
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ides are only another version of Elysium; both are proved to 
be derived from the Minoan Land of the Blest, but in this myth 
a new detail appears, the Tree of Life. The fable of a re- 
mote place of Bliss with a Tree of Life or a wondertiul gar- 
den is, however, wide-spread. We have found it in Egypt 
associated with the Islands of the Gods and the Blest with 
their abundant supply of food and the wonderiul sycamore, with 
the fruits of which both the gods and the Blest are nourished. 
We find it in the Hebrew myth of the Garden of Eden with 
the two trees, that of Life and that of Knowledge *, and in 
the Persian myth of the Garden of Yima where the germs of 
life are preserved, The pedigree may perhaps be traced back 
to that land beyond the sea where Gilgamesh sought for the 
herb which would restore his friend Eabani to life. We recog- 
nize a very old and very wide-spread fable of the Tree oi 
Life, growing in some remote and secluded place beyond the 
sea or the mountains... 

In spite tg this there seems to be a characteristic simi- 
larity in details between the Greek and the Egyptian myth 
which speaks for a closer connexion between them. The first 
point is that the Tree of Liie is thought of by these two 
peoples as growing in a country beyond the sea, whereas this 
is not the case in the Hebrew and the Persian myth ?. 

The Greek Land of the Bilest and its varying features 
are derived from the Minoan age and agree so closely with 
Egyptian conceptions that it seems probable that an intimate 
connexion may be supposed with Egyptian belief in this case. 


! Frazer, Folk-lore tn the Old Testament, I, pp. 46. 

2 It may be objected that even Gilgamesh goes beyond the sea to find 
the herb of life, but this herb of life is of another order, 2 magical means 
to restore the dead to life. There is also a Garden of the Gods in this myth, 
but this is not beyond the sea. The myth does not therefore agree closely 
with the Greek myth. It is very complicated and the main features are as 
follows: On his way to his ancestor Ut-napishtim, who had died long ago 
and had been transported to a far-away land, Gilgamesh came to the Gardens 
of the Gods on the shore of the sea, and from there he travelled over thesea 
and the Water of Death to Ut-napishtim, and with his help he dived into the 
sea to find the herb of life at the bottom of the sea. I[t was snatched from 
him by a serpent and he was obliged to return by land. 
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To return to the H. Triada sarcophagus the presence of the 
barque will be much more significant, if it is destined to serve 
the divinized man in his voyage to the Islands of the Blest 
where he is to dwell together with the gods. This seems, 
however, to be incompatible with our interpretation of the scenes 
on the small sides, the representations of which were taken to 
be the cortége of the new god who enters the Divine Sphere 
in a chariot. This is another conception of the supreme voy- 
age contrary to the one mentioned. It must, however, be 
comparatively late, ior the horse appears in the Minoan world 
only with the Late Minoan age, and it was remarked above 
that the chariot acquired this Junction by being a stately and 
princely vehicle. Consequently this is not an old Minoan 
idea but a later accretion, and inconsistent at that with the 
conception of the sea-voyage to the Islands of the Blest. But 
such inconsistencies are very common in myths and especially 
in the ideas of the Other World. So the barque of the H. 
Triada sarcophagus may receive a fuller meaning in the light 
of the belief preserved in the Homeric lines, but I need hardly 
warn the student that this association is only conjectural. 
I should consider the evidence stronger ii boats or models of 
ships were known to have been found in Minoan tombs. 
Quite recently a most amazing find was published, which 
is thought to give us a glimpse into the Minoan After Life, 
and, in fact, in the light of the highly suggestive interpreta- 
tion of Sir Arthur Evans, allows us not only a glimpse but 
also the recognition of certain details'. To begin with it may 
be stated that the picture of the After Life thought to be re- 
presented by the ring referred to is on the whole consistent with 
the general conception of the Minoan After Life reached by the 
above analysis of the other meagre sources of our knowledge. 
This gold signet ring, which is said to come from one of 
the beehive tombs at Kakovatos-Pylos, differs most markedly 
from other Mycenaean rings. It shows a great number of 
extremely small figures in almost microscopical detail ar- 
ranged in four fields. The fields are separated by broad 


' Evans, The Ring of Nestar’, JHS, XLV, 1925, pp. 43. 
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bands somewhat resembling the bars of a coat of arms in that 
they are of irregular shape. The horizontal ones are the nar- 
rower; they spring from a broader vertical stem which rises 
from a very broad and flat irregular base, and here there is an 
undefined animal, perhaps most resembling a dog. Sir A. 
Evans is evidently right in assuming that this is a schematic 
representation of an old tree with a gnarled and twisted trunk 
and branches rising from the ground, and he justly reiects 
the other alternative view that it may represent the streams 
of the Underworld or the rivers of Paradise. But the com- 
parison with the Scandinavian myth of the Tree of the World, 
Yegegdrasil, the root of which is gnawed by the dragon Nid- 
hége, is almost too close. Yggdrasil is not the tree of the 
Underworld but that of the entire world; its branches cover the 
whole world of the living and its top shoots up into the heavens 
and the gods hold their assembly beneath it. It has three 
roots, of which one belongs to the gods, the second to the 
giants, and only the third to Hell (Niflheim). Two different 
coneeptions must be distinguished; on the one hand that of a 
tree embracing the whole world of which the Underworld 
is only a part, on the other that of the Tree of Life which 
was discussed above and may perhaps be called a tree of 
Elysium. The World-tree is absent in Greek myth, and even 
if it appears in an Arabian fable of the eighth century A. 
D. or earlier, quoted by Sir A. Evans, it would be an hazardous 
assumption to pretend that even a simpler form of such a 
myth could survive in secret and reappear after two thousand 
years. Although the two conceptions are kindred toa certain 
extent, there is a nice distinction between them; only the 
Tree of Life appears in Greek mythology. Therefore it would 
be more convincing when explaining the tree on the ring to refer 
to the Greek myth of the Gardens of the Hesperides in which 
the Tree of Life grew '. In this myth also a parallel may be 


‘The World-tree is not unknown in the lore of primitive peoples. 
Sometimes it grows upside down with its roots in the heavens; see e. g. an 
account of the Dyaks of Borneo, S St John, Life in the Forests of the Far 
East, or Travels in Northern Borneo, 2nd ed, 1863, 1, pp. 213. Generally 
speaking, the topic is very large and has been much treuted, and it is im- 
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“found to the animal at the root of the tree which Sir A. Evans 
compures with Nidhégg and calls a Minoun forerunner of 
Kerberos; namely, the serpent Ladon, which Herakles killed 
belore he was able to pluck the apples. 

But even this comparison is by no means to be taken 
as certain. Sir A, Evans has noted the similarity between 
the design on the ring and the Minoan wall paintings of the 
Miniature style, and this similarity is so great that when we 
look at the translation of the design on the ring into the Mi- 
niature fresco style which Sir A. Evans added by a happy 
thought, we feel immediately that this is the true source of 
this type of design. There are specimens of wall paintings 
divided into fields by broad bands, and perhaps the tree has 
no symbolical meaning whatever, but is only @ conventionalized 
form of these bands, in which they have been made to re- 
semble the trunk and the branches of a tree. The decision 
must be given by an interpretation ol the figures, 

The two upper fields have separate scenes, the two 
lower one continuous scene. The interpretation of Sir Arthur 
Evans starts from the upper left-hand field’, which shows 
four persons, two ladies seated on the ground apparently 
engaged in animated conversation and a youthful standing couple 
of which the woman seems to be energetically gesticulating. 
Above the head of one of the seated ladies two insects appear, 
and a little further upwards to the right two other curious 
figures or objects. In reality these four small figures are the 
pivot of Sir Arthur’s interpretation. He takes the insects us 
butterflies and the two small figures as chrysalises, and finds 
in them the well-known symbolism of the happy After Life 
into which the soul enters after leaving the prison of the 
body. He takes the seated ladies to be the Great Minoan 
Goddess with an attendant, and the young man and woman 


possible to enter into details. I refer only to a recent and clever book by a 
Finnish scholar, U. Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, Annales Acad. Scrent. 
Fenn., B, XVI: 3, 1922, especially valnable because of the abundant material 
collected from Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

1 In the drawings, foc. cit., p. 65, fig. 55, and the photo, p. 49, fig. 44; 
in the collotype plate, pl. IV, inversely the upper right-hand field. 
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to be a couple parted by death and reunited by the life- | 
giving power of the Goddess. The decisive questions are 
whether this symbolism can be supposed to belong also to the 
Minoan age, and whether the figures in question really are 
butterflies and chrysalises. 

For this view Sir Arthur adduces the authority of an 
expert entomologist. I have also consulted an entomologist, 
the keeper of the Entomological Museum of the University of 
Lund, Dr S. Bengtsson. He answered without hesitation that 
the insects certainly resemble butterflies, but because that to 
the right, immediately above the head of the woman, has 
an intermediate part, resembling a small orb, between its 
head and the back part of its body, it cannot be a but- 
terfly, but must be a hymenopter. Concerning the two 
other figures he stated with equal conviction that they are 
not chrysalises, and referred for this opinion to the tags on 
their left and the concentric circles, of which parts are visible 
on the main parts of the figures; he therefore concluded that 
they were more likely to be a kind of shell! Entomological 
authorities differ and the objection that one of the insects 
has a form of body peculiar to a hymenopter is not easily 
overcome. If the artist meant to symbolize the resurrection 
of man to new life by means of butterflies, it is curious that 
he should, have depicted one of them in such a manner that 
it certainly cannot be a butterfly. 

The butterfly is not rare in Minoan art, and there are 
also figures which Sir A. Evans rightly takes to be chrysali- 
ses. He has carefully collected alithe examples; the best known 
are the goid-leaves from the shaft graves of Mycenae, and a 
bronze axe from Phaestus which shows a beautiful butterfly, 
while butterfly wings enter into the fantastic composite mon- 
sters of the Zakro sealimpressions. Some gold pendants from My- 
cenae are taken to be chrysalises; and a more striking resem- 
blance to a chrysalis is shown by the newly published object 


1 As regards these circles seen in the drawing, p. 52, fig. 45, which is en- 
larged ten diameters, it is fair to observe that they may perhaps have been 
overemphasized in the drawing, and may be due to the action ofa revolving 
tool, and would consequently be of no account for the interpretation. 
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from a tomb in the Kalkani necropolis’. But as far as I am 
aware there is no decisive proof of a symbolic value of the 
butterfly in any of these instances, neither in the monsters of 
the Zakro seals, nor in the butterfly shown on the bronze 
axe from Phaestus, which is solid and not made of sheet- 
bronze as votive double axes usually are, nor in the fact 
that gold-leaves decorated with butterflies are used as scales 
in the well-known models of a balance from shaft grave III 
at Mycenae. I fear that it is too far-fetched to adduce the 
Homeric wuyvooracia in interpreting these balances. They may 
simply be models of implements from daily life deposited in the 
grave; according to the ingenious interpretation of Svoronos they 
were used to weigh gold which served as currency? The 
symbolism of the butterfly originates in an old belief that the 
soul may appear in the shape of a flying animal, a bird, or 
an insect *; but the more complicated form, in which the re- 
surrection of man is symbolized by the chrysalis, is of late 
date and associated with the syncretistic religions in which 
the hope of a happy Aiter Life was very prominent. I am 
bound to confess that it would be most astonishing to find 
this symbolism as early as the Minoan age. 

If this scene with the two ladies engaged in animated 
conversation and the youthful couple is taken by itself, 
it would perhaps be difficult to refute the view that it re- 
presents nothing but a perfectly ordinary garden party as- 
sembled beneath a secular tree and molested by insects; but 
the other scenes have clearly religious associations. The right- 
hand upper field shows a representation of quite another or- 
der and no less peculiar. A huge couchant lion with its head 
turned backwards reposes on a kind of table with three low 
feet. Before this are two small kneeling female figures, 


1 Loc: cit; p. 59, fig. 47. 

2 See Journal darchéol. numism, IX, 1906, p. 188. 

3 The oldest instance of the butterfly in this connexion seems to be 
a black-figured vase of the sixth century B. C. in Berlin, mentioned by G. 
Weicker, Der Seelenvogel, p. 2, n. 4. The subject has recently been treated 
by several writers: O. Waser, Archiv f. Religtonswiss., XVI, 1913, pp. 382; 
O Immisch, Sprachliches zum Seelenschmetterling, Glotta, V1, 1915, pp. 193; 
H. Giintert, Kalvpso, pp 215. 
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one stretching her arms upwards, the other seemingly beating 
the earth, but both apparently seized by abject terror. This 
type of table is known from the sacrificial scene on the H. 
Triada sarcophagus and a series of gems‘, and its purpose is 
always the same: it is the slaughtering table on which the 
sacrificed animal is laid to be cut up”. I cannot help feeling 
that the artist has misunderstood this slaughtering table and 
made it into a base for the Divine Animal. For such is the 
lion apparently meant to be. Here is another teature, — 
animal worship, — and this recurs in the scene which occupies 
the two lower fields. 

To the right there is a winged griffin seated ona Stool; be- 
hind it is a woman in the common Minoan dress, recalling 
the attitude of a dancing woman or goddess who appears on 
some rings already discussed * Before the griffin two griifin- 
headed women are standing adoring it with their hands raised *. 
A third griffin-headed woman turns her back on them and 
moves rapidly towards the left. On the other side of the 
trunk of the tree a youth advances rapidly and gaily, grasping 
a woman by the forearm: this young woman places her arm 
round the waist of another griffin-headed woman, who raises 
her arms; on the extreme leit stands another youth. Sir Ar- 
thur describes the scene as ‘the Griffin's court’ and notes the 
relation of the Minoan Goddess to the griffin. He takes it to 
be a ceremony oi initiation, in which the young couple whose 
reuniting was depicted in the upper left-hand fieid is intro- 
duced into the court of the Divinity reigning in the halls of 
the Blessed, and he thinks that in all probability the goddess 
is to be recognized in the female figure behind the enthroned 
griffin. 


' They were enumerated above, pp. 195. 

* Evans, loc. cit., p. 66, may be right that the gem from Mycenae 
quoted above, p. 195, n. 4, shows the dissection of the entrails by some kind of 
haruspex; for if this kind of divination existed in Minoan times, it was of 
course performed through cutting up the sacrificial animal. 

3 Above, pp. 239. 

* Their attitude is curious; they seem rather to be pointing towards the 
griffin with their hands clenched than to be holding their hands as worship- 
pers do with the palms turned towards the object of their worship. 
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The prinua facte impression is that of a cult of the Grif- 
fin, for even if the long-robed female figure behind it — the 
other female figures wear the short skirts of the early period 
of Late Minoan I — may be a goddess, the worship is ad- 
dressed to the griffin, which is evidently a form of the epi- 
phany of the goddess. This is corroborated by the griffin- 
headed female figures. Animal-headed daemons and monsters 
abound in Minoan art, but we have seen that most of them 
are fantastic combinations, and that the types which really 
possess religious significance are limited to a very small num- 
ber’. Here « new type appears, the griffin-headed woman, 
in the atcendants of the Griffin. This can be taken as a fresh 
example of the process described above *: among a host of 
daemons one is singled out in the cult and the others become 
his attendants; only in this case the god retains his animal 
form, while the attendants are half human. The next parallel 
is actually a Greek one: the female figures clad in long robes 
with heads of different animals, making music and moving 
rapidly, -— probably dancing, — which decorate the robe of 
Despoina at Lykosoura, a goddess to whom theriomorphism 
is not foreign *. 

Animal worship of this kind is hitherto unknown in the 
Minoan world, for although beth lions and griffins occur very 
often in scenes of religious significance, they never occupy a 
central position, but perform a much humbler service as servants 
and guardians of the deities and the holy places and objects +. 
Only daemons of the type which can be called especially 
Minoan sometimes take the place of a deity *, but animals 
never do so. Traces of zoolatry are not absent in Greek re- 
ligion and have been keenly discussed; as regards the Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion there is no evidence available except 
this ring ® Next it must be observed that whereas Greek 


1 Above, pp. 317- 

Above, p. 328. 

+ Cf. my Griech. Feste, pp. 346; there are also similar terracottas. 
+ Above, pp. 317. 

* See above, pp. 325. 

Concerning Minotaur cf. above, pp. 321. 
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animal worship concerns real living animals, it is here de- 
voted to fabulous animals. For the lion no less than the 
griffin was both for Minoans and Greeks a fabulous animal 
which they knew only through artistic representations’. It 
seems difficult to imagine how this fabulous animal and this 
monster, which were known only through art, were raised 
from being servants and guardians oi the gods to such a 
position that a cult was devoted to them and that they were 
at least thought of as a form of the epiphany of the deity. 
To return to the initial question, it must be asked whe- 
ther any internal evidence connects these scenes with the 
After Life. From other quarters no arguments can be deduced 
that either the lion or the griffin has any relations with the 
Other World, or that the scene in the lower fields is distinctly 
referable to Elysium. In fact the interpretation depends on 
the opinion held with regard to the so-called butterflies, and 
if these are taken to be common terrestrial insects, all four 
fields may merely represent some cuJt scenes performed in an 
open-air sanctuary beneath the shadow of an aged tree, just 
as e.g. the cult scene on the gold ring trom Isopata? is 
performed in a flower-decked meadow. I am bound to con- 
clude by expressing my opinion that as the whole matter is 
so uncertain new discoveries alone can help us to see daylight. 
Even if for the time being we take into account only 
the evidence first adduced for Elysium, which through the 
name of Rhadamanthys is bound up with Minoan religion, 
we are still able to catch a glimpse of the Minoan conceptions 
of the Other World and their very marked difference from 
the Greek notion of Hades. The Greeks derived their ideas 
ot Elysium from the passages in Homer and Hesiod, and a later 
age varied these ideas under two main influences. Either in 
accordance with the common Greek conception of the dwelling 
places of the dead Elysium was thought of as situated beneath 
the surface oi the earth, and was made a part of the Underworld, 


1 This is very justly remarked by Sir A. Evans: cf. above, Pi 3325106. 
ctt., p. 66, he assumes with probability that the Minoans derived their know- 
ledge of it trom Egypt. 

* Evans, loc. cit., p. 58, fig. S51: ct. above, p 240 
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though a Land of the Blest, or else it was combined with 
other fabulous lands at the extremities of the world, where 
the righteous and pious lived in a closer communion with 
the gods than other men, such as the Hvperboreans, the Ethi- 
opians, etc.'. In a remarkable passage in Pindar Elysium is, 
however, combined with Orphic doctrines *; the pious are said 
to travel by the highway of Zeus to the Tower of Kronos 
where the Ocean uirs breathe about the Islands of the Blest. 

The divergent fates of the pious and the unjust in the 
After Life was a most important point in the Orphic doctrine; 
already Polygnotus had painted such scenes in his great work 
at Delphi. The Orphics used old popular ideas to picture the 
bliss and the penalties which awaited the one and the other *. 
I pointed out that the stock expression as regards the lot 
of the uninitiated, that they lic in the mire (ev Boofdow xetodat), 
is taken from the idea that those who had not been purified 
and initiated lived in their uncleanness and continued to do 
so in the other world, and that this was regarded as a penalty *. 
Another penalty of the uninitiated mentioned by Plato, that 
of having to carry water in a sieve, is of a kindred character 
and taken from a well-known myth. As regards the bliss of the 
pious our oldest source of information next to Pindar, Plato °, 
describes it in one passage as a banquet of the Blessed, 
an idea which had already been paraphrased by him as an 
eternal intoxication and which always presents itself to simpler 
minds; it is the gist of the funeral reliefs called Totleumahle 
and recurs in Christianity in the catacomb paintings. In an- 
other passage he says that whosoever comes purified to Hades 
will dwell with the gods, and this comes nearer to the Pin- 
daric description, although the expression is somewhat general 
and ambiguous. 

By these briei references to a vast and much discussed 
subject I wish only to point out that the conceptions of Ely- 


‘ Cf. A. Dieterich, Vekvia, pp. 19 
? Pindar, Olymp., I, v. 67 et seqg 

* Cf. Dieterich, Vekvra, pp. 63. 

+ In my History of Greek Religion, p. 218. 


> Plato, De rep., p. 363 C and Phaedo, p 69 C. 
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sium, as well as other conceptions related to the Other Life, 
were seized upon by the Orphics in order to depict that form 
of After Life which was so fundamental a part of their 
doctrine. This leads up to the question whether this con- 
trast of a bright and a dark After Life was a wholesale crea- 
tion of the Orphics, or whether it was derived, in some measure 
at least, from old beliefs. It has been assumed that the belief 
in a happy After Life connected with the Eleusinian mysteries 
is due to Orphic influence. This is hardly probable '. The 
blessed life of the initiated in the Other World is pictured 
according to popular ideas as a continuation of their life on 
Earth, — that is, as a repetition of the mystery rites. If we 
remember that the Eleusinian mysteries are of Mycenaean 
origin, there is a certain probability for the view that the 
prominent place taken in these mysteries by the belief in a 
blessed After Life is due to a survival of Minoan influence, 
inasmuch as this belief, though contrary to Greek ideas, 
was retained, while the picture of the After Life was re- 
fashioned in accordance with the mystery rites. The wystai 
of Eleusis did not proceed to picture the lot of the uninitiated 
also; this the Orphics did because they were sectarians and 
ielt themselves opposed to the unbelievers and the uninitiated. 
Then they seized upon the contrast in popular myth of the 
dark and gloomy Hades with the Minoan belief in a bright 
land of After Life, the two having coalesced as the two peoples 
were fused into one. In popular myth Elysium and Hades 
were not brought into relation with one another nor associated 
with moral notions. That both were found side by side was 
one of those inconsistencies which popular beliefs admit in such 
matters without caring how they agree. They implied a dif- 
ference in man’s fate in the Other World; this was taken 
by the Orphics as a contrast in one and the same After 
Life of man, and was remodelled in accordance with their 
aims and ideas, creating a different fate for man in the Other 
World corresponding to their notions of virtue and sin. 

The question raised here is one of those which can 


' See my Alstory of Greek Religion, - 210, 
3 F4 pp 
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never be answered with certainty, but in my opinion there 
is a probability that the contrast of Elysium with Hades 
created the contrast of an After Life of bliss with another of 
penalties, when it was remodelled in accordance with moral 
notions in order to satisfy the craving for that justice which 
was not administered during the earthly life. If this view is 
well founded, Minoan religion has transmitted another heritage 
of far-reaching consequence to Greek religion. What a hold 
it took upon men’s minds is shown by the descriptions of the 
Other World in Aristophanes and Virgil, the remarks of 
Democritus ', and the vehement philippics of Lucretius, not to 
speak of the syncretistic religions. In the previous chapter 
we discussed some ideas in the mystic religion of the Greeks 
and We saw reasons to assume that they were ultimately of 
Minoan origin. The belief in a happy After Life is also con- 
nected with the mysteries, the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, and 
the Orphic cults, and propagated by them. We do not know 
the old history of these cults, except a little concerning that 
of Eleusis/but the connexion between these beliefs of Minoan - 
origin and the mysteries would seem to suggest that the reli- 
gion of the old inhabitants of Greece, who were subdued by 
the invading Greeks, survived in a certain measure in secret 
cults not accessible to all, that is, in mysteries. From a general 
point of view it is natural that a religion, like that of the 
Minoans, so well calculated to make a strong impression on 
the mind, should continue to survive in conventicles of the 
faithtul when the ruling people neither understood its deepest 
meaning and value nor cared for it. But a time was to come 
when the ruled and the ruling races were fused and a 
longing for a religion of a more emotional and mystical char- 
acter spread widely among the people. Then the old religion 
came to the fore again. 

Some of the deepest and richest sources of Greek reli- 
gion spring from the remote past, when monarchs of the kin 
of Minos held sway over the Greek islands and the sea, and 


1 Democritus, frg. 297 in Diels, Fragm. d Vorsokratiker, from Stobaeus 
DENS Res area 
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Minoan civilization penetrated Greece. Many scholars believe 
that the two great antitheses in the Greek religion are the 
Olympians, the religion of the Homeric knights, and the 


' chthonic deities, the religion of the peasants. I think that 


the antitheses are of a racial character; they are Homer and 
Minos, each taken as a representative of his race, the Greek 
and the pre-Greek elements in the historical Greek religion, 
which was formed by a fusion of both, just as the historical 
Greek people was formed by a fusion of Greeks and Minoans. 
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griffin-headed, 318, 554 seq. 
with human body and animal's 
head, 322 seq. 
Minoan, 125, 307 seq., 317, 324 seq. 
— functions, 325 
— in the antithetic group, 325 
seq. 
— origin, 326 
Daggers, 55 
Damania, tholos tomb, 321, 522 
auateges, 448 n. 5 
Danaoi, 38 
Danaos, 38, 
Danauina) Danuna, 38 
Dancing, 236, 244, 296, 303 
in the cult of Artemis, 433 
in the myth of Ariadne, 452 
of the Couretes, 472, 475 
Dancing women, figurines of, 236 
Dawkins, R. M., 290 
Dead, cult of the, 368 seq 
Death of deities, 455 
seq,, +82 
Deiras at Argos, pits, 521 
tomb VIII, 520 
traces of fire, 523 
Delos tcf. Cave), 400, 533 seq. 
Mycenaean tombs, 534 seq. 
table of offering, 104 
Delphi, ceremonial year, division of, 
498 
continuation of cnlt, 400 seq., 505 
Cretan connexions, 505 seq. 


vegetation 


(Delphi! idols, 263 
fioness’s head rhyton, 123, 401 
Marmaria, 101 seq. 
pits in the necropolis, 521 
seated nude idol, 262, 401 
tomb of Dionysos, 194 seq. 
— of Python, 195 n. 1 
Demeter, 293, 301, 346, 389, 409, 434, 
448, 455 
Eleusinia, 448, 450 
Melaina, 434 
Dendra, see Mideia 
Descending figures, 295 seq, 344 
Despoina, 434, 535 
Deubner, L., 158 seq., 
Dialects, Greek, 28 seq, 
Differences between Minoan and My- 
cenaean civilization, 12 seq., 264 
seq., 334, 368 seq, xx 


' Dikte, Mt, 393 seq, 440 seq., 406, 


i 


478 
Diktynna, 293, 439, 466 n. 2 
Diktynnaion, Cape, 440 
Dionysos, 3, 451, 452 and n. 3, 492 

seq., 496 seq., 504 seq. 

etymology, 495 

avboomnoooaiotis, 193 

Cretan, 453 

Liknites, 493 

Lydian origin, 498, 502 

Lysios, 241 n. I 

Pelagios, 193 

origin, 196 seq. 

nédenveg, 193 n. 6 

protome of, 259 

Thracian origin, 498, 502 

in Crete, 508 

at Delphi, 498, 302 

— tomb, 494 seq. 

Dioscuri, 274, 282, 156, 469 seq., 481 
Disc of double axe, 171 seq. 

of the sun, 356 seq. 
Divinization of the dead, 378 seq., 544 
joxava, 470 
Dolphin, 357, 305 
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Dorian dialects, 28, 30, 40 n. 1 (Egypt) Earu, 545 
migration, 30, 39 seq. figure with raised arms, I54 
Double axe, 162 seq., 374, 401 i funeral customs, 369 seq,, 378 sey. 
as currency, 185 gods, see nanies 
double-edged, 169 seq., 345 hide dress, 134 seq. 
— symbolism of, alleged, 169 § offering stands, 273 
ses) 


god with, 188 


the other world, 155, 545 seq. 
procession with barque, 378 seq.. 


goddess (?) with, 19! 344 
between horns of bull’s head, 144, | relations with, 9, 336 
196 | ships, 545 
between horns of consecration, 144 | sistrum, 336 
between bow or snake implement, | spbinx, 332 
311, 315 symbol of mountains, 155, 157 
priestesses with, 191 i Eileithyia (cf Cave of}, 34, 67, 446. 
sign on pillars, 181 seq., 208, 210 el Sane 
seq. by-name of Artemis, 433, 446 
significance, 183 seq. Einatos, 447 
of Sozon, 500 H. Ejirene, 325 
symbol of royalty, 185 . Ekdysia, 445 
thunder weapon, 186, 347 , Elateia, 405 
Dove, 289, 290, 291, 292, 341 Eleuhynia, Eleusinia, 448 seq., 450 
"Dove Goddess’, 81, 341 i Eleusinios, 448, 450 
Drachmani, 180) | Eleusinion, 448 
Dress, 132 seq. Eleusis, 402 seq., 448, 450 
of sacred images, 268 ' eult, 388, 487 seq., 503, 5035 
Dual monotheism, 339 n. 1, 344 seq. after life, 358 
Dudchalia, 37 | Eleutherna, 447, 449, 511 
Duhn, F. v., 291, 371 | Bleuthyia, 447, 449, 451 


Durkheim, E., 477 
Dussaud, R., 170 n. 1, 191 n. 6, 250, 


Elis, dialect, 30 
Elyros, 468 ES 


362, 371,378 ne! Elysium, 448, 450, 540 seq., 556 seq 
etymology, 343 n. 5 
Eabani, 330 Enclosure, sacred, 232 
Eagle, 292, 481 Evtavtos Oaiu@y, 478 
Ear, 276, 297 Enkomi, linds, 35 n. ! 
Earth Goddess, Earth Mother, 186, | Epidauros, 31 
293, 304, 347, 402, 1497, 501 seq. Epimenides, 5]! 
Eden, 548 H so-called, 503 n. 1, 509 n. 2 
Egypt, attacks on, 34, 38 Epiphany of gods, 238, 244 
ankh, 178, 336 | as birds: see Birds, epiphany 
antithetic group, derived from, 329 in human shape, 295 seq. 
seq. | Episkopi, figurine, 260 


cosmic gods, 355 ~ larnax, 144, 287, 374 seq. 


cynocephalus, 319 seq. Erechtheus, 417 seq., 427, 491 
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Erichthonios, 423 n. 1, 427, 489, 490 
seq., 492, 503 


Gems: Andonis, H., (R. ., fig. 21), 358 
Argos (dG, pl. HI, 26), 245 
Erigone, 458 Berlin, bull on slaughtering table 
Erikapaios, 465 C4dG, pl. IH, 22), 195 
Eteokles, 36 —- daemon holding stag ‘AG, 
pl. H, 35), 308, 358 
—- man and daemons (dG, pil. 
TT, 3-4), 326 
—— man and lions (AG, IJ, fig. 
20), 308 
— shrine (dG, pl. IV, 5), 236 
— shooting woman: dG, pl. IJ, 
24), 307, 315 
— single daemon ' /HS, XI, 
fig. &, 123 
Breslau (4G, pl. IT, 3), 236 
British Museum, goddess seated on 
animal's head: 7PC, fig. 45), 136, 


Euhemerism, 473, 307, 509, 514 seq. 
Europa, 394, 459 n. 1, $80, $81, 543 n. 4 
Evans, Sir A., passin 

Eye. 240; 276,297 


Farnell, L. R.. 515, 316 

Fetish, 208 

Filler, xu 

Fillets, 170 

Fire, 293 

Fire dogs, 138 

Fire festivals, 69 seq. 

Fire, traces of, in tombs, 520 seq. 


523 seq. 199 
— in the Grave Circle at My- — vegetable motifs (figs. 37, 
cenae, 531, 532 38), 145 


Fish, 437 and n. 3 ‘-— woman and birds 'Cat. No. 


Fleur de lys pillar, 246 and n. 5 82), 309 
Flute-player, 193 Candia, bull on slaughtering table 
Forrer, E., 35, 36, 37, 188 ‘ fig. 62), 193, 198 
Fowler, W., 201 — circle and dots, 359 
Foucart, P., 515, 516 | — confronted lions and orb( TPC, 
Fraser, J., $99 n. 3 | fig. 41), 358 
Frazer, Sir J., 225 | — dancing woman and orb‘ EA, 
Frescoes, see Knossos, Nirou Khani, 1907, pl. VI, 86), 3358 
Mycenae, Tiryns, H. Triada -— flower and orb ‘ibfd, 95), 
Frickenhaus, A., 407, seq., 409, 410, 338 
427 — heraldic type wbrd., pl. VI, 
Fruit-stand vases, 107, 273 144), 216 
Funeral vases, 273 — libation jug, two-handled 
Furtwingler, A. 158 n. 3, 303 n. 1, : (ibid., pl. VI, 47 9, 126 
S0arne 32 Bone 3s 3275 O33 — Jibation jugs and boughs 
(fig. 69, 226 
Gaerte, W., 156 — sea-urchin and dolphin: EA, 
Gaia, see Ge “ ] 1907, pl. VIL, 94), 337 
Ganzyniec, R., 185, 193 n. 4 —- sea-urchins and fish ‘¢brd. 
Gardner, E., 349 46), 357 
Garlands, 226 i Cassel (fig. 92), 312 
Ge, 293, 402, 465, 487, 488, 489, 490, | Copenhagen, bull and tree '4G, 
4935, 301, 302 | UI, fig. 30, U5 n. 2 


368 


bough (fig. 70), 226 
— marching men (jig. 33), 134 
Corinth, (AG, pl. IT, 28), 214 
Crete, daemon carrying animals 
Gig. 99), 325 
-- daemon 
TT B83 ¥. 2395 
— EM HI, MM II, 331 
— goddess and griffins (RY, 
jig. 28), 309, 312 
Geraki (PM, fig. 493 ¢), 235 
Goulas 17 PC, fig. 32), 245 
Heraeum, Argive, bull's head 1PM 
fig. 312 ©), 138, 197 


and bull (4G, pl. 


¥ 
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Hydra «AG, pl. VI, 16), 325 seq. 


lalysos, heraldic type, 216 
— bull and palm tree (AG, pi. 
TL, 51), 245 
Idaean cave ‘7PC, fig. 23), 102, 
144, 224 
Knossos, bucranium, square( BSA, 
IX, fig. 70), 196 
— composite monsters (BSA, 
jigs. 7 b,c), 145, 323, 338 
— (BSA, XI, fig. 10), 323 
— griffin and lion '\EA, 1907, 
pl. VII, 136), 308 
— snake goddess, 278 n. 1 
- woman with double axe and 
‘cuirass' | PM, fig.312 a), 137,191 
— Mace-bearer’s tomb, 198 
— Zafer Papoura, sheep and 
column, 214 
Kydonia, daemon between horns 
of consecration (PY, fig. 532), 
125, 146, 305 seq., 309, 344, 348 
-- men and lions | 7PC, fig. 43), 
308 
Ligortyno (TPC, fig. 57), 150 seq., 
231, 336 
Melos, sheep and column, 214 
Mochlos, sea animals (fig. 1011, 357 
Mycenae, animals’ heads etc. (4G, 
Ul, fig. 36), 198 


(Gems, Copenhagen) libation jug and ' (Gems, Mycenae) bull and agrimi ‘AG, 


DL LTT, 27). 24063 
— bull and palm-tree (dG, pl. 
HI, 50, 52), 244 
— bull on slaughtering table 
(AG, pl. ID, 18), 195 
— bulls’ heads etc. (4G, ZI, 
Sig. 37), 198 
- bulls and conventionalized 
tree (TPC, fig. 34), 246 
— conchant lions (4G, p/. J, 
33), 246 n. 5 
— ‘cuirass' (AG, pl. LT, 49), 138 
— daemons and lions (7PC, 
jig. 46), 309, 325 
— dancing women | RN, fig. 1.3), 
237 303-n.. 4 
— goddess kneeling between 
lions | 7 PC, fig. 44), 241 n. 1, 309 
— goddess seated between lions 
(TPC, fig. 451, 199, 309 
— goats and tree (TPC, fig.39), 
245 
-- griffins with common head 
(TPC, fig. 381, 217 
— eriffins, heraldic type | 7PC, 
Jig. 361, 216 
-- lions with common head 
CEPGE, figcd li 27. 2o1 
- ditto (TPC, fig. 37), 217 
— man and lions (AG, ITI, fig. 
20), 308 
—, Kalkani necropolis (pl. J, 
9, 191, 303, 310 seq., 316 
Naples (AG, 1, fig. 15), 146 
n. 3, 299 seq. 
Palaikastro, goat: 7PC, fig. 31) 
145 
Phaestus, necropolis, daemon hold- 
ing hind (fig. 89), 307 seq., 326 
— two daemons (fig. 100), 326 
— human head etc. tfig. 66), 199 
— hon ete. (fig. 64), 198 
Platanos, scarab, Ta-urt, 326 
Psychro fig. 90), 190, 310, 311 


r 
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(Gems? Rome, Castellani coll. 4G, 111, _ Glyptic art, 331 seq. 


fis LO 12a e326" . Gods and goddesses (see also Hunting 
Sphoungaras, libation jug (fig. 27), | god, Nature goddess, War gods, 

126; 145), 226° 1.6, 222 i ete.) 

— two-handled tfig. 28), 126 armed, 296 sey., 298, 300, 306 seq, 


—— shrine (fig. 761, 235 

Thisbe, combat between bowmen 
(RN, fig. 33), xxii 
— goddess rising from the 
ground (RN, fig. 16), 243, 304 


348, 353 
evolution of, 337 seq., 343, 349 
types of gods, 305 
types of goddesses, 305 
goddess, nude with birds, 340 seq. 


— scene of taurokatapsia (AN, — of sea-faring, 231, 302, 341 
Jig. 3), 138 ; -— palladium-like, 298, 341 
libation (AN, fig. 191, 297 gods, male, 302, 309, 306, 343 seq., 
— shooting woman ‘RN, fig. 347 seq-, XXI seq. 
24), 307, 3135 ' Gold rings, see Rings 
— woman and birds (AN, fig. | Gorgo, 136 
261, 310, 356 | Gortyn, coins with tree-nymph, 479 
Triada, H., woman holding goat seq., 481 
(fig. 881, 307 | Gournes, idol, 257 
Vaphio, daemons and boughs i TPC, plaster tripod, 104 


fig. 1), 102, 125, 145, 225 

-—- single daemon, 125 

— man with adze (AG, pl. JI, 
39, 136 

— man leading griffm (b/d. 
47), 136 

rams’ heads ' AG, pl. IIT, 40), 
198 

— woman grasping goat (4G, 
pl. I, 26), 307 

-- woman holding ram (rbd. 
25), 307 

— woman and birds (EH, /889, 
pl. X43, 310 


table of offering, 113 
Gournia, amulet, 264 

bases of double axes, 183 
bird figurines, 77, 291 
“blossom bowls’, 104 
double axes, 165 
horns of consecration, 141 
relief pithos, 173 
human-shaped rhyton, 122 
‘salt and pepper bowl’, 110 
Shrine, 74 seq., 223, 274 

-- idol, 267 

--- table of oifering, 103 

— tube-shaped vessels, 271 


Zero, lions and column '7PC, jig. : tables of libation, 106, 108 
401, 216 vases with double axes, 171, 174 
Genii, see Daemons Graillot, H., 347 
Georgios, H.,. 263 i Great Goddess, Minoan, 347, 373 
Téoavog. dance, 452 Great Goddesses, Arcadian, 434 seq. 
Gesture, 267 and n. 1 | Great Mother, Minoan (cf. Magna 


Gilgamesh, 330, 548 
Girard, P., 349 


Mater and Nature Goddess), 192, 
238, 293, 303, 337 seq., 340, 344, 


Girdles, model, 268 | 300, 351 
Glass plaques, see Mycenae | Greeks, invasion of, 11 seq., 22 n. 1, 
Glotz, G., 187 n. 5 : 42 seq. 
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Griffin, 317 n. 1 

origin of, 218, 332 

on ‘Nestor's Ring’, 318, 354 seq. 
Gropengiesser, H., 527 


Hades, 539 seq., 558 seq. 
Halbherr, F., 290, 480 
Hall with horns of consecration, see 
Knossos, frescoes 
of mysteries at Eleusis, 402 seq. 
Halliday, W. R., 483 n. 2 
Hammarstriém, M., 345 n. 3 
Handle of the double axe, 173 seq. 
Harland, J. P., 40 n. 2 
Harrison, J. E., 292, 372, 477 seq., 
483 n. 2, Sif n. i 
Haruspicine, 196, 534 n. 
Harvesters’ vase, see Triada, H. 
Hathor, 155, 279 n. 1, 363 n. 2 
Hazzidakis, J., 119, loo 
Heads, detached animals’, 198 seq. 
309 
human, 199 
Heleia, 398 
Helen, 456 seq., 481 
devdgitis, 456, 458 seq. 
Heleneia, 4357 
‘Edévetov, 438 
Helladic religion, 6 
Hera, 260, 293, 338, 372, 414. 418 seq., 
421, 431 seq., 444 n. 3 
cow-faced, 431 
etymology, 418 n. 4 
statue at Tiryns, 409 
temple at Tiryns, 408 seq., xx 
Heraeum, Argive, 409, 410 seq. 
— idols, 262 
— tombs, 523 
Herakles, contest with the hydra, 422 
and the Hesperides, 547 
and the Marathonian bull, 422 
Heraldic type, 216 seq., 218, 308 seq. 
origin, 329 seq. 
Hermes, 437, 1467, 489 
Kranaios, 61, 67, 394 


es 
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Hero, significance, 415 n. 4 

Hero cult, origin of, 514 seq., 536 seq 
Heroes, 380 

Herse, 490 seq. 

Hesiod, 393 seq., 453 seq. 
Hesperides, Gardens ot, 547 seq., 950 
Hide dress, 132 seq., 378 

“Te@og vauog. 340, 372, 481, 484 
“Tnetnoia. 179 

Himerius, 499 

Hippopotamus goddess, 326 

Hipta, Meter, 497, 508 


Hittite kings, 35 seq., 37 


seals, 330 
seal cylinder, 300, 330 n. 3 
Hittites, 188 seq. 


' Hogarth, D. G., 164, 189, 320 and n. 2, 


339, 344, 345 n. 1 

Holiness, 207 seq. 

Homeric hymn to Apollo Pythios, 505 
to Demeter, 506 

Hoplolatry, 349 seq. 

Horns of consecration, 124 seq., 140 

seq., 225 seq., 374, xxu 

origin, 133 seq. 
forms, 156 seq 
supposed, in the Greek age, 15% 


seq. 

absence of, from rustic shrines, 
234, 277 

supposed, on geometric vases, 390 
n. 1 


Horse, introduction of, 21 seq. 

House, burials in, 48 n. 1 

House goddess, see Idols, bell-shaped; 
Snake-goddess 

House sanctuaries, see Sanctuaries, 

domestic 

types, 12 seq. 

Human sacrifices, 531 

Hunting, 307, 315, 354 

Hunting god, 328, 349, 353 seq. 
goddess 314 seq., 328 

Hyakinthia, 485 

Hyakinthios, 486 n. 3 


INDEX, 


Hyakinthos, 4, 387, 403, 485 seq., 492, 
503 seq. 
tomb of, 485, 486 
Hyperborean Maidens, tomb of, 535seq. 


Tacchos, 488, 489 
Talysos, 19 
Tasion, 346 
lason, 432 
Ida, Mt, in Asia Minor, 463 n. 2 
Idols, 247 seq. 
bell-shaped, 96, 248 seq., 266 seq., 
270, 276, 294, 340 
Cycladic, 251 seq. 
Egyptianized, 252 seq. 
trom houses, 265 
Mycenaean, 260 seq., 401 seq., 403, 
411, xxi 
neolithic, 248 seq., 347 
nude, 341, 401 
Oriental, 251 
pressing their breasts, 253 seq. 
seated, 262, 264 
steatopygous, 248 
from tombs, 257, 264 
Imhoof-Blumer, F., 194 
Ingots, bronze, 185 
Interpretation of monuments, 8 seq. 
lonian dialects, 28, 31 
immigration, 31 
Tris, 437 
Ishtar, 344, 346 
Islands of the Blest, 380, 541 seq. 
Ivory (see also Palaikastro, Phylakopi, 
Menidi), 331, 378 n. 3 


Jars of libation, 124 and n. 4, 297 
Jerusalem, columns in the temple of, 
210 
Jolles, A., 329 
Jug, libation, 124 seq. 
Juktas, Mt, 53, 63, 395 
‘ladles’, 105 


Kaibel, G., 457 
Kakovatos-Pylos, 18, 24 


ol 
~! 
— 


Kalathiana, vessels, 120 n, 2 
Kalaureia, 404 
Kalinka, E., 6 n. t 
Kallithyia, 409 
Kamares, see Cave of 
Karmanor, 511 
Karo, G,, 122, 291, 321, 362, xxur 
Katsidani, bronze figurine, 260 
Kekrops, 191 seq. 
Keramopoulos, A., 3521 seq., 532 
Kerberos, 547 
Kern, O., 510 n. 2 
Kernoi, 95, 113 seq., 121, 387 seq., 
403, XXI, XxIE 
King, sacral functions, 415 and n. 1,417 
Kinch, K. F., 391 
Kneeling, 241 n. 1, 297 
Knossos, altars, 89 
bases of double axes, 183, 203 
crosses, 366 
double axes, 166 seq 
fetish shrine, 140 
frescoes, 135, 213 
— cross pattern, 366 
— N. W. angle, 139 
— temple, 147, 152 
— hall, 148, 153, 169, 213, 222 
gaming board, 359 
Greek town, 396 
Gypsades, house at, 206, 212 
hall of Eleven Pillars, 203 
history of, 33 
horns of consecration, 140 seq. 
idols, neolithic, 248 
Little Palace, 82 seq. 
— jug, 178 
leaden idol, 270 
pillar rooms, 204seq.,208 seq, 
palace, Central Court, altar, 89 
— ‘Central Palace sanctuary’, 
77 Se€q., 209, 222 
— — fafence 
seq. 
-—— — model robes and girdles, 
268 


statuettes, 267 
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(Knossos, palace, Central Palace 
sanctuary) marble cross, 366 
—- — shells 130 
— Loom Weight area, 8U 
— — ‘ladle’, 106 
—- pillar rooms, 202 seq., 208 
— S. E. angle, 77 
-- S, E. sanctuary, 77, 202, 209, 
212 
— West Court, altar, 39 
West Wing, 82, 202, 211, 222 
— pillars, 202, 211 
‘Sanctuary of Dave Goddess’, 
seq., 219 
-— altar model, 101, 102, 141 
— terracotta with three co- 
lumns, 219, 286, 290 
— Shrine of the Double Axes, 
73 seq., 223 
~~ — supposed altar, 98 n. 4 
— — idols, 266, 290 
— — table of offering, 103 
pillar rooms, 202 seq., 208 seq. 
pyxis, steatite, 1U0, 142, 232 
rhyta, 205, 288, 363 n. 2 
seal cylinder, 307 n. 3 
‘sheep bells’, 160 
tables of libation, 106, 107, 121, 203 
tomb of the Double Axes, 18, 167 
tombs, see Zafer Papoura 
vessel, steatite, 151, 153 
Villa, Royal, 203 seq. 
Knots, 137 seq. 
Korakou, houses, 408 
Kore, 434, 448, 450, 455 
Korkyne, 453 
Korte, A., 488 
Koumasa, hearths, 
idols, 252 
kernos, 114 
rhyton, 122, 288 
sanctuary, 9) 
vessel, 120 n. 2 
—- tube-shaped, 271 seq. 
Kouramenos, 166 


80 
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' Kronos, 464, 465 n. 
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Kourtes, kernos, 116 seq. 

HODQOS, MEYLOTOS x., 476 

Kretschmer, P., 189, 419, 495 seq. 

Krisa, 505 

Kristensen, W. B., 155, 546 n. 1 
1, et ne 2), 483: 

pn. 2 

Kudurrus, 363 

Kydon, 467 

Kydonia, 467, 508 

Kynouria, 31 

Kyrene, 442 n. 1 


aldBous, 189 seq. 

.taBigivdos, 189 seq. 

‘Ladles’, 105 seq., 121 

Ladon, 551 

Lagrange, P, 155 

Lamp, 388, 389 

‘Lamenting women’, 
268 n. 1 

Lang, A., 250, 356 

Larnax, see Episkopi, Mallia, Palai- 
kastro 

Lasithi, Mt, 393 

Lato, 446 seq. 


figurines, 256, 


+ datte, BK, 478 na 4 


Laum, B., 322 n. 3 
eat Ws 343.2536) ten 
Leto, 444 and n. 3 


: Libation, 122 seq., 297 


Libation jars, 124 and n. 4 


_ Libation jug, 124 seq., 226 
* Libation tables, 106 seq. 
; Liknon, 497 


Linear sign, 145 n. 2, 195 n. 1, 345 
n. 1 
Lion, on ‘Nestor’s ring’, 
home of, 332 seq. 
Lion's head rhyta, 123 
Loeff, R. van der, 448, 450 
Luschan, F. v., 314 
AvyvoonnAaioy, see Cave of 
Lydians, 499 seq. 
language, 499 


553 seq. 
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Lykaion, Mt, 463 n. 2 
Lykourgos, 493 
Lyktos, 393, 394 
Lyre-player 
Palaikastro, 95, 289 
H. Triada tcf Sarcophagus), 377 
Lyttos, 393, 467 


Mackenzie, D., 12 n. 1, 160 
Maenads, 493, 498, 503, 509 
Maeonians, 498 n. 2 
Magna Mater, 187 seq., 334 seq., 344, 
346, 385, 389, 397, 438, tod, 1498 
Mallia, 93 
baetyl, 221 
169, 375 n. 1 
pillars, 206 
Malten, L., 448, 450, 543 
Mannhardt, W., 225, 457 
Marina, H., 180 
Master of Animals, 309, 310, 316, 328 
seq., 342, 348, 353, 445 
Assyrianized, 442 seq., 508 
Mayer, M., 189, 422 
Mazarakatis, 521 
Mazzebas, 21) 
Megara, 31 
Megaron, 12 seq. 
roof, 235 and n. 5 
at Tiryns, 406 
Meillet, A., 28 
Melitens, 471, n. 2 
Melissa, 471 n. 3 
Melos, kernoi, 114, 121 
Men, 241 n. 1 
Menelaeion, 1404, 457 
idol, 263 
Menelaos, 457, 458, 541 seq. 
Meneptah, 38 
Menidi, hero cult, 524 seq. 
idols, 262 
ivory plaque, 25 
pit in the tomb, 319 
Messara, tholos tombs, 9 
— ‘bird's nest bowls’, 109 


larnax, 
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; «Messara, tholoi: double axes, lot 


— entrance pits, 522 
— idols, 252 
— ‘salt and pepper bowls’, 110 
— traces of fire, 522 seq. 
— vessels, 113 
Meter Hipta, 497, 508 
Metis, 465 
Miamu, 
Mideia, 
pits, 519 seq. 
Milani, L. A., 169 n. 5 
Milato, sarcophagus, 298, 306, 344, 345 
Milatos, 68 
Miletos (heros), 468 
Miletus, 27, 34 
Mingazzini, P, 441 n. 1 
Miniature vessels, 103 
Minoan civilization, limits of, 24 seq. 
Minotaur, 189, 321, 327 
Mirror, 149, 302, 305 
Mistress of Animals, 293, 303, 310, 328 
seq., 334, 339, 341 seq.. 343, 
347, 400, 435 seq., $51 
winged, 436 seq. 
Mochlos, bird amulet, 290 
‘blossom bowls’, 109 
cross, 365 n. 8 
humian-shaped 
eae T, 9 
horns of consecration, 156 
double axe, 163 
saucer, [80 
other vessels, 113, 175 
Mondbilder, 137 
Monotheism, 339 
Monsters, 318, 322 seq., 327 
Montelius, O., 363 
Moon, 300, 301, 355 seq., 362 
Moon goddess, 355, 362 


see Cave ot 
beehive tomb, 519 seq 


122 


chyten, 122, 124, 


Morgos, 307 

Mother Goddess, 248 and n. 6, 249 seq. 

Mother of the Mountains, 303, 335 
seq., 438 

Moulds, see Palaikastro 
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Mouliana, tholos tomh, 520 
Mountain peak sanctuaries 
Mt Juktas, 65 seq., 68 
Petsofa, 70 seq. 
Murray, G., 476, 478 
Mursil, 35 
Mycenae, base of double axe, 184, 416 
constructions, 26, 33 
etymology, 420 
female figurines of glass paste, 264 
frescoes, 169, 213 
— with daemons, 324 seq. 
glass plaques, 101, 125, 219, 335 
Grave Circle, 528 seq. 
idols, 261, 262 
Kalkani necropolis, 18, 20 n. 8 
— tomb with a niche, 518 
- traces of fire, 523 
-— vases, 361 
Lion gate relief, 216 
palace, 15 
ring-shaped vessel, 117 
seal cylinder, 220 
shaft graves, 18, 22, 516 
altar, 273, 330 seq. 
bulls’ head rhyton, 123, 135 
crosses, 365 
faience knots, 137 
gold leaves, bulls’ heads, 196 
— double axes, 167 
— double birds, 289 seq. 
— female figurines, 263, 287 
— goddess with birds, 259, 
290, 340 seq. 
— - temple model, 146 seq., 
219, 286 
-- — wheel, 361 
hollow hetween graves I 
and IV, 529, 531 seq. 
— silver jug, 127 
‘the Shrine’, 7, 416 
tables of offering, 103, 416 
tahlet of limestone, painted, 298, 
341, 349, 428 seq. 
temple of Athena, 405 


INDEX. 


(Mycenae), tomb of Aegisthus, 528 
tomh of Klytaimestra, 527 seq. 
vases with double axes, 175 
wall paintings, see frescoes 

Mycenaean civilization, relation to 

Minoan civilization, 6 seq., 11 
seq., 25 seq. 

expansion, 27, 34 

religion, 41 seq. 

Mykene, 420 

Myres, J. L., 400 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, see Eleusis, cult 
in Crete, 506 seq. 

Minoan origin, 558 

Mysticism, 504 seq., 511 

Myths, cosmogonic, 363 

Mythology, Minoan representations, 44 

n. 3; 322 


Mycenaean origin, 44 seq. 


Nature daemons, 328 seq., 342, 442 
Nature Goddess, Minoan, 187 seq., 244, 
337 seq. and n. 1, 346, 347, 373, 
438, 451 
Nauplia, idols, 262 
tombs, 517 
Neda, 463 n. 2, 466 n. 2 
Nemea, 405 
Nestor’, ‘ring of, see Rings, Kakovatos 
Neustadt, E., 456 n. 1, 471 n. 3 
Newberry, P., 155 
Niche in the dromos of tombs, 517 
seq. 
Nikolaos, H., kernos, 116 n. +, 389 
table of oftering, 102, 107 
Ninnion, tablet of, 388 
Nirou khani, 92 
double axes, 166 
horns of consecration, 141 
fresco, 137 seq. 
tables of offering, 103 
Noack, F., 12 n. 1 
Nudity, 341 
Nurses of Dionysos, 493 seq. 
of Zeus, 466, 501 


INDEX. 


Nymphs (ef. Nurses), 33, 62 
Nysa, Mt, 493 


Oaxos, 394 

Odysseus, 542 

Offering stands, 273 

Olympia, 400, 463 n. 2 

Omophagia, 493, 495, 502, 
510 

Onomacritus, 312 

Onuphrios, H., idols 252 
jug, 129 

Orb ot double axe, 173 
of the sun, 357 seq. 

Orchomenos, 37, 411 

Orgia of Dionysos, 493, 495, 498, 502 
seq. 

Orpheus, 510) 

Orphic hymns, Nos. 48 and 49, 497 
gold leaves, 510 seq, 


507, 509, 


Orphism, 505, 507, 508 seq. 
doctrine on after life, 557 seq. 

Osiris, 369, 378, 493 

Ouranos, 293 

Owl, 423 seq. 428 


Palaikastro, animal bowls, 119 seq, 

121, 288 

base of double axe, 183 

bird figurines, 95, 290 

‘blossom bowls’, 109 

double axes, 166 

domestic cult, 95 

filler, 171 

horns of consecration, 141, 156 

hymn, 399, 475 seq. 

ivory plaque, 176, 289, 291 

kernoi, 116 

‘ladle’, 106 

larnax, 144, 182, 184, 357, 375 n. 1 

libation tables, 106, 112 

lyre-player and women, group of, 
93, 289 

moulds, 142, 191, 243, 361 seq. 

‘salt and pepper bowls’, 110 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or 
a 
or 


‘Palaikastro! seal cylinder, 326 
shields, Assyrianized, 397, 399 
temple of Dictaean Zeus, 393, 398 

seq. 
vases, 196 

Palladium, 349, 350, 362, 429 seq. 

Palm tree, 244 seq. 

Pamphylia, 35 
dialect, 29, 31, 35, 37 

Pan, 62 

Pandrosos, 490 seq. 

Panspermia, 282, 470 

Pantheon, 300, 334 seq., 348 

Paphlagonians, 498 seq. 

Paribeni, R., 132 seq., 157, 196, 234, 
369 seq., 378 seq. 

Parnes, see Cave of 

Patso, see Cave of 

Peacock, 289, 291 

Pedestal vases, 107, 207 

Peirasos, 409 

Hipiog, 483 n. 2 

Perdrizet, P., 521 

Pernier, L., 321, 386, 397, 400 

Persephone, 509 

Persson, A. W., 235, 402, 521, xx1 seq. 

Petersen, E., 292, 371 seq. 

Petras, cup, 119 

Petsofa, 62 seq., 68 seq. 
ash layer, 400 
bird figurines, 259 
idols, 233 seq. 
tables of libation, 106, 107, 113 

Phaestus, base of double axe, 183 
*bird’s nest bowls’, 108 
bronze axe with butterfly, 553 
idols, 253, 270 

— neolitbic, 248 
palace, Central Court, altar, 99 
— — libation table, 112 seq, 
129 seq. 
— West Court, altars, 89 
sanctuary, 85 seq. 
- Hibation tables, 108 
— — table of offering, 104 


376 


(Phaestus, sanctuary?) triton shell, 130 | 


pillar roms, 205 
rhyton in the form of a human 
head, 123 
shell tablet, 320 seq. 
shields, Assyrianized, 397 
tables of libation. 106, Lil 
temple, 396 seq 
Phallic symbols, absence of, 345 n. 1 
Philistia, 27, 34, 38 
Phrygians, 496, 500, 508 
cult of Dionysos, 498 seq. 
Phylakopi, 24 
“‘hlossom bowls’, 109 
jugs, 128 
kernoi, 114 seq. 
male figurine, 254 
pillar rooms, 206 seq., 212 
pillars, 206, 211 
seal ofivory (fig. 36), 101, 145, 149 
Picard, Ch., 187 n. 5, 535 
Picus, 483 n. 2 
Pillars, 201 seq. 


Pithoi, relief, see Cave of Psychro, | 


Gournia 
Pits in and near tombs, 519 seq. 
Platanos, Babylonian seal cylinder, 

330 n. 3 

traces of fire, 522 
Ploutos, 488, 489 seq., 504 
Pohlenz, M., 503 n. 1 
Polyboia, 485 
Polyxo, 456 
Poppy heads, 242 sq., 301 
Porti, traces of fire, 522 
Poseidon, 30, 491 

contest with Athena, 426 
Pottier, E., 424 
Praisos, 393, 467 
Priansos, 393, 420 
Priene, 420 
Pringsheim, H., 389 
Prinia, 399 seq. 

archaic temples, 69 seq., 399 

— sculptures, 400 


INDEX. 


(Prinia) idols 254 n. 1, 

385 seq. 
tube-shaped vessels, 271, 275, 
seq. 
Prinz, H., 
1 and 3 


269 seq., ° 


219i ne ll e2abenkb Sens 
Prosynina, 411, 451 
Pseira, 92 
“blossom bowls’, [04 
‘salt and pepper bowl’, 1t0) 
vases, 171, 172, 175 
Psychro, see Cave of 
Pulesatha, 38 
Pyrgos, tcf. Cave of) kernoi, 115 seq. 
other vessels, 113 
Pythagoras, 483 n. 1, 507 
Python, 495 
Pyxis, see Knossos and Vases 


Racial connexions of the Minoans, 8. 


with Asia Minor, 188, 336, 346 
Radet, G., 436 
Rameses III, 38 
Raven, 291 seq. 
Reinach, A. J., 228 n. 6, 350, 352, 
371 
So43t nes 
Religions, conflicts of, 3 
fusion of, 3 seq. 
Religion, tenacity of old, 2 
evolution of Minoan, 350 
Rhadamanthys, 385, 540, 543, 350 
Rhea, 293, 337 n. 1, 388, 397, 400 n. 
3, 404, 501 n. 1 
Rhia, 454 n. 1 
Rhodes, 27, 34, 131 
bull’s head rhyton, 123 n. 3 
Rhyta, 122, seqg., 200, 288, 401 


Rings: Amari | AN, fig. 561, 309 
Arkhanes, 138 
Athens (fig. 73), 230, 238 seq. 
Berlin, see Kilia 
Candia “fig. 72, 229 seq., 239 seq., 


342 
Copenhagen (fig. 77), 241. n.1, 352 


INDEX. 


(Rings) Dendra, see Mideia 
Kakovatos (‘Ring of Nestor’), 
n. 1, 317, 327, 549 seq. 
Kilia (fig. 72), 228 seq., 243, 300, 
337 
Knossos, epiphany of a god «(7PC, 
fig. 48), 220, 228, 243, 297 seq., 
306, 345, 347 seq., 349, 353 
Isopata (AN, fig. 31), 240, 
276, 277, 296.305; 3406 
Mideia (fig. 97), 311 
Mochlos, ship and goddess, 231, 
302, 341 
Moni, 357 
Mycenae, agrimi and tree «7PC, 
Jig. 53), 221, 228 
— cult scene TPC, fig. 56), 149 
lions attached to columns 
(IPC, fig. 39), 138, 215 seq. 
= sacra conversaszsione (TPC, 
fig. St), 302 seq., 344, 345, 348 
—- shrine or gateway (TPC, fig. 
JS), 130 
— sphinxes and fleur de Ivs 
pillar (TPC, fig. 33), 246 
— three female votaries ! 7PC, 
fig. 63), 130 
— tree cult scene with shrine 
UD PG, fee 730) (220, 229, 237, 
seq., 244, 345 
woman with 
jig. 64), 149, 302 
— acropolis treasure, animals’ 
heads (fig. 62), 198, 221 
tree cult goddess etc. 
(LPC, fiz. Hf), 190, 199, 227, 242, 
296, 300, 306, 342, 348, 349, 
353, 394, 355 
Oxford ‘fig. 83), 296 seq., 306, 348, 
353 
Phaestus, necropolis, scene of ado- 
ration (fig. 65), 220, 300, 319 


241 


mirror (PC, 


O77 


(Rings! Thisbe, goddesses and atten- 
dants (RN, fig. 11), 301 
Tiryns, daemons and goddess (fig. 
26), 125, 135, 287, 300 
— ‘rape of Helen’ (fig. D, 44n.3 
WVaphio, tree cult (7PC, fig. 52), 
138). L4:75,.236; Ja2 
Robert, C., 409, 489 n 3 
Robes, model, 268 
Rock shelters 
near Gournia, 32 
near Hierapetra, 52 
Magasa, 31 
near Palaikastro, 51 
Petsofa, 62 seq., 68 seq. 
Upper Zakro, 65 
Rodenwaldt, G., 147 n. 5, 
298, 374, 429 


19 1ienc by 


' Rohde, E., 542 n. 1 


Roof, gabled, 234 

Round hut, 12 n. 1 
Rouse, W., 208, 210 
Rubensohn, 0., 389 


Sabazios, 196 seq, 497, 508 
Sacrifice of animals, 194 seq. 
Sak, i34 
Salamis 
196 
Saliae virgines, 352 
Salm, 154 n. 3 
‘Salt and pepper bowls’, 110 seq, 121 
Sanctuaries (cf Caves, Mountain peaks, 
Rock shelters) 
absence of, 


in Cyprus, vase, I144, 154, 


on the mainland, 6 
séq.,, 3X 
domestic 72 seq., XX seq. 
Sandan, 188 
Sarcophagus, see Milato, H. Triada 
Saturnus, 483 n. 2 


Savignoni, L., 136 seq., 397 


' Schliemann, H., 260, 290, 431 seq. 


— — tree cult Gig. 741, 230, | 
, Schulze, W., 447, 449 


237 239.2 bone VPS. 297: 
Smyrna, 138 


Schmidt, W., 250 


Schweitzer, B.. 187 n. 5 
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Seals, see Gems ete. 
Seal cylinders, Babylonisn, 
seq., 330 n. 3 
Cyprian, 330 n. 3 
Hittite, 300, 330 n. 3 
from Knossos, 307 n. 3 
from Mycenae, 220 
from Palaikastro, 326 
Seal impressions: Knossos, armed god 
and hon (BSA, IX, fig. 3S), 306, 
328, 353 
— armed goddess and lion (1bid. 
Jig. 27), 306, 314, 328, 334 seq. 
— bucranium and oblique cross 
\BSA, VII, fig. 60), 367 


INDEX. 


{Seal impressions: Triada, H. 


S21, a2! > 


— bullon slaughtering table, 195 _ 


— cross, 365 

— daemons, 325 

-— double axes (BSA, VIII, fig 
61), 170 

— ditto bid. fig. 65), 174 


-— infant and sheep (BSA, IX, © 


fig. 60), 468 seq., 485 

— hibation (RN, fig. 20), 297, 
301 seq. 

— man and hons, 308 

- man-bulls 1PM, fig. 525 f), 
323 
— so-called Mimotaur 
VU, fig. 7 a), 321 seq, 
—- monsters, 323 n. 4 
‘Mother of the Mountains 
(BSA, VI, fig. 9, 148, 303 seq., 
310, 314, 328 seq., 332, 334 
— palm-tree, 139 

— ‘Scylla' (PM, fig. 320), 440.3 
-- seated goddess etc., 302, 356 
-— shrines (BSA, IX, fig. 60), 
149 

— single animal and column, 214 
— tree and goats, 246 

— woman and lions, 309 


(BSA, 


1 


-— woman with bird, 288 
Mycenae, column and animals(BS4, 
XXIV, fig. 1), 147, 215, 286 


adoration ‘fig. 3%, 150 
-- animals’ heads etc. (fig. 60), 
198 
— dancing women and shrine 
Uig. 79), 230, 237, 238, 303 n. 4 
— dancing women! fig. 32), 133, 
190 seq., 303 
dress fig. 32, 1383, 136 
seq. 
goddess and votary ‘fig. 86), 
299 
-- god with bow and lion (jig. 
87), 306, 353 
— monster :fig. 95', 319 
Zakro, adoration of double axe 
JHS, XXUH, fig. 5), 133, 137, 190 
armed goddess and lion 
(BSA, XVH, fig. 2), 306 
— bull's head (fig, 93), 313 
— bueranium JHS, XXIJ, figs. 
HLS OREN ears lates pvt Green bg 
— cult scene (rbd. fig, 2), 299 
— man and woman (2b7d. pl, 
VT, 10), 136 
- marching men ‘7bid. fig. 6), 
134 
— monster 
fig. #4), 319 
-  seene with shrine (2bid, fig. 
2), 149, 230 seq., 234 n. 1, 243, 
27a, 295 
- woman holding ram (fbid. 
Jig. 3), 307 
Sea-urchin, 357 seq. 
Sem, 134 
Semele, 494, 495, 501 
Seta, A. della, 268 n. 1, 291, 3290 n. 
2329 ons} 
Sexual symbols, absence of, 345 n. 3, 
og 
‘Sheep bells’, 160 seq. 
Shell trumpet, 225 
Shells, 130 seq., 197 seq. 
Sheol, 539 


and woman (bid. 


(Si) 
ne 
Ne) 
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Shield, 58, 241 n. 1, 298, 347, 549 seq.. | Stars, 355, 357, 363 n 2, 366 


350 n. 4 Star-like motifs and signs, 359 
‘Shields’, Assyrianized, 397, 442 sey., Statnette, marble, at Cambridge, 253 
507 seq, 508 n. 1 : n. 9, 340 n. 1 
Shrines ‘see also Sanctnaries, dome- ° Stengel, P., 241 n. 1 
StIGh 72 Sequ, 222 ‘Stole’, 135, 301, 377 
tacade of, 146 seq., 222 » Stone axe, XX1, XXII. 


Studniczka, F., 435, 442 n. i 
Sun, 300, 301, 302, 322 n. 1, 335 seq. 


of the tree cult, 229 sey. 
sistrum, 336 


Sitte, H., S68 n. i Sun god, 355, 362 
Sjovall, H., 157 seq. Sun-like motifs and signs, 359 
Skulls of sacrificed animals, 124,214, | Svoronos, J., 468, 553 

300 , Swastika, 364, 367 
Sky-god, 186 | Swinging, 286 n. 6, 291, 458 
Slaughtering table, 195 seg., 554 , Sybrita, 508 
Smith, C., 254 n. 2 | Symbol, 208 


Snake, 240, 238, 276, 317, 340, 387, 470 
in the cult of Dionysos, 503 seq. ; Tables of ltibation, 106 seq. 
Tables of offering, 102 seq., 121 


os 


on tombstones, 273 seq. 


Snake charmers, 268 n. 1 finds of, 7, 62, 73, 76 
goddess, 278 seq., 284, 340, 434.3 | Lablet, limestone, Mycenae, 101 
— at Boston, 269 | Tammuz, 344, 346 
— from Gournia, 267 | Ta-urt, 326, 336 
— Knossos, 78 seq., 207 seq | Tavagalavas, 3o 
— Prinia, 209 seq. Tegea, 404 
‘or bow) implement, 51 seq. Teke keui, pillar at, 210 


Temple court, 16 
Tenedos, axe of, 195 seq. 


attribute of deities, 274, 279 
representing the dead, 273 seq. 


278, 283 Teshub, 188, 191 n 6 
— deities, 274 _ Thebes, 411 
guardian of the house, 279 seq. | birth-place of Zeus, 463 n. 2 
— of the acropolis, 427 figurines, 262 
Soteria, 434 inscribed vases, 20 n. 8 


palace, 26 
Therapnae, 404, 457 


Sosipolis, 503 n. i 
Souls, Mistress of the, 305 n. 1 


Sow, 466 seq. Theren, 481 
Sozon, 500 | Theseus, 451, 452 
Spata, tombs, 327 j Thessaly, invasion of, 30 
Spear, venerated, 350 n. 4 ' Thetis, 494 
Sphinx, 317 n. 1 . Thiersch, H., 268 n. 1, 272 n, 3, 508 
origin of, 218, 332 , Thisbe, hoard of tsee alsoGems, Rings), 
Sphoungaras. bowl with flower, 120 ‘ 44, 304 n. 5, XNITI 
seal in the form of a bird's head, Thorikos, 168 
279 Te 3 Thunder weapon, 186, xx 
vessel, other, 115 Thyiades, 193, 498 
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Thymiateria, 119, 301 

Tiryns, fresco, shields, 352 
idols, 261, 262 
palace, 15, 26 
table of offering, 104, 416 
temple, 406, 412, xxur 
votives, 408, xxtI 

Titans, 4, 464, 465 n. 1, 509, 510 

Tithenidia, 433 

Tithonos, 342 

Tombs, Minoan, 257 

Tomten, 283 n. 4 

Totemism, 324 n, 2 

Toutain, J., 393 

Tray, 112 seq., 121 

Tree cult, 225 seq., 236, 342 

Tree of Life, 330, 547, 548, 350 
of the World, 550 

Trees, sacred, 227 seq. 
touching, 236 
and animals, 244 seq. 

Triada, H., figurines, 233, 256 
idols, 253, 254 
necropolis, amulet, 258, 276 

— idols, 258 seq., 270 


— swinging maiden, 286n. 6, 291 


palace, altar, 89, 98, 100 


— bases of double axes, 183 


— double axe, 166 


— frescoes, 135, 376 seq., Xx 
— Harvesters’ vase, 136 seq., 


345 n. 3 


— horns of consecration, 142 


— pillar room, 206 


— sanctuary, N. E., 88, 289 
— -- S. W., 88 seq., 276, 275, 


288 seq. 
sarcophagus, 368 seq. 
— altars, 100 seq., 148 


— barque, 378 seq., 346, 549 
— bird on small side, 288, 291, 


379 


— birds, 285, 291, 292 seq., 


369 seq. 


— chariot, 370, 374, 379 seq. 
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| (Triada, H., sarcophagus) double axes, 


170, 182, 186, 369 
~~ dress, 132 


— god or hero, 136, 374, 379 


— libation, 371 

— libation jars, 122 
- — jug, 124, 126 
— poles, 182, 372 


—~- sacrifice, 195, 370, 371, 3 


seq. 


72 


— temple ‘or altar?) 148, 153, 


228, 233 seq., 370 
— tomb(?), 369 seq. 
— tree, 228, 232 


temple of Zeus Velchanos, 397 seq. 
tholos tomb, double axes, 163, 167 


vase with double axe, 177 
Triptolemos, 487, 489, 491 
Triskeles, 364 
Triton shells, 130 
Troizen, 31 
Troy, 27, 39 
Trullos, 91 seq. 

‘ladle’, 105 
Trumpet, shell, 225 
Trundholm, sun-chariot, 364 
Tsoundas, C., 261, 262, 529, 531 
Tube-borer, 356 seq. 


Tube-shaped vessels, see Vessels. 


Tylissos, 94 
cup, 119 
idols, 253, 256 
libation tables, 107, 108 
horns of consecration, 141 
‘sheep bells’, 160 
Tympanum, 234 


Underworld (cf. Hadesi, Lady ot the, 


278 n. 1, 337, 340, 373 
Urfirnts ware, 180 
Vallois, R., 150 n. 4, 227 n. 1 
Vaphio, beehive tomb, pit, 52u 
traces of fire, 523 


| Vases, Greek: Athens, black-fig., tube- 


shaped, Charon, 273 


- 
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;Vases, Greek, Athens) red-fig. leky- 
thos, Paris and Athena, 426 


Berlin, black-fig. hydria, sacrifice ; 


to Athena, 427 
Breslau, Corinthian aryballos, He- 
rakles and the Hydra, 422, 425 
British Museum, Boeotian kylix, 
sacrifice to Athena, 422, 425, 426 
— red-fig. pelike, chest and 
snake, 427 


Copenhagen, kantharos, Athena, 
423 
—- pyxis lid, three goddesses, 
426 


Frankfort, kylix by Brygos, maidens 
and snake, 427 


Kertsch, relief vase, contest ot 
Athena and Poseidon, 426 
— red-fig. pelike, Eleusinian 


deities, 488 seq. 
Mycenae, black-fig. sherd, 533 
Paris, black-fig. amphora, Herak- 
les and the Marathonian bull, 
422 
— red-fig. jug, armed owl, 424 
Rhodes, red.-fig., Eleusinian deities, 
487 seq, 490 
—— geometric, tube-shaped, 273, 
386 seq. 
Thebes, geometric, Mistress of Ani- 
mals, 437 
— relief pithos, 433 n. 1 
Thera, Melian, Artemis, 435 
Uppsala, black-fig., amphora, sacri- 
fice to Athena, 424 
Vasiliki, jugs, 128 
vase with swastika, 364 
Vats, 212 
Vegetable motifs on double axes, 174 
seq., 226 
on horns of consecration, 145, 226 
Vessels, composite, 109 seq., 112 seq., 
12:1, XX 
cult, 103 seq., Xxt 
ring-shaped, tl seq., 121 


(Vessels sacral, see Kernos, Tables of 
libation, Tables. of offering 
tube-shaped, 76, 271 seq. 
Volo, beehive 
147 
Vroulia, shrine, 391 
Viirtheim, J., 459 n. 2, 


tomb, temple model, 


543 n. 4 


Wace, A. J. B., 40 n. 1, 310 seq. 
Wackernagel, J., 419 seq., $42 n. 1, 
$49, 450 
Waites, M. O., 187 n. 5 
Wall paintings, see Frescoes 
Walter, O., 241 nt 
War, 354 
and expansion of civilization, 23 
War god, 306, 348, 353 seq. 
War goddess (cf. Mycenae, tablet), 
353, 428 seq. 
Wazet, 279 n. 1 
Weapons, worship of, 549 seq. 
Welcker, F. G., 462 n. 1, 478 n. 2 
Wheel, 361 
solar, 363 seq. 
Wide, S., 272, 293, 390 n. 1,418 n. 4 
Wilamowitz, U. v., $29 9.2, 443 n. 1, 
d4ton. 2, 449 
Williams, B. E., 134, 272, 273, 290, 347 
Wine, 297 
Wolters, P., 326, $38, 525 seq. 
Wood-pecker, 291 seq, 293 
Writing, Minoan, 20 seq, 25 
on gems, 143 n. 2, 195 n. 1 
double axe sign, 182 
Xanthoudides, S., 113 seq. 388 n. 4 
Yegedrasil, 550 
Yima, garden of, 548 


Zafer Papoura, ivory lid, 352 
plaster tripod, 104, 122 
Zagreus, 507, 509 
Zahn: Ra fot. 272 nls 
Zakro, altar (), 102 


273; ST 
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(Zakro! cup, 175 ‘Zeus) Idaios, 507 
idol, 260, 20 Koenrayervis, 463, 468 
pillars, 206, P11 Ktesios, 282, 470, 491, 504 
pillar rooms, 206 Labrandeus, 189 seq. 
table of offering, 102 Meilichios, 282 
time, 323 Philios, 282 
Zephyros, 433 n. 2 Sabazios, 496 seq. 
Zeus, 4, 5, 347, 372, 394, 430, 402 Stratios, 188 
seg., 50L n. 1, 507, 508 transformed into a snake, 503 n. 1 
birth of, 493 seq., 462 seq, F tomb of, 395 seq., 482 


— annual, 471 seq. ~—— inscription on, 483 n. 2 
death of, 482 seq. Velchanos, 90, 397 seq. 459 n. 2, 
Dictaean, 393, 398 seq., 476 seq., | 479, 480, 481 seg. 

479, 482 youthful, 476, 479 seq,, 484 
Herkeios, 16, 282, 470 
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